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THE NITIPRAKASIKA. 

Thb NitiprakAiika or ^' expounder of polity '' is ascribed introdao- 
to Yaifomp&yanay the pupil of Yyftsa. This Yaidamp&yana rem^kB. 
is also oonneoted with the Yajurvdda and with the Mah&bh&- 
rata, which he is said to have recited to the king Janamdjaya 
at Tak9a6il&. In its contents, the Nitiprakft^ikft coincides in 
many points with the BftmAyanay especially with its first two 
books ; but the reader is also often reminded of the Mahft- 
bhftrata and the Harivaiiito. The latter part of the Nitipra- 
kA6ik& contains also passages which may be found in works 
on law and on polity, as in the M&navadharmadastra and the 
KftmandakTya. 

The fact that the same passages occur in different works 
by no means proves that the passages in one work have been 
borrowed from another, especially if we have reason to 
suppose that there existed a period, when, the text of early 
compositions being still unsettled, many flUcto were regarded as 
public property, and were, as such, embodied in various texts. 

The principal part of the NitiprakSiikA is that comprising 
the Dhanurv^da, and this, as far as I know, in a form more 
complete than any other work; the four chapters in the 
Agnipurftna (24&-251) being very defective when compared 
in this respect with the Nitipra]Laiik&. 



2 THE NmPRAKAI$IKA« 

The •Dhanurvdda is the TTpaveda attached to the Yajur- 
vdda, so that it is easy to understand why Yaifomp&yana has 
been oonneoted with the authorship of the NitiprakSiikft, 
which contains the Dhanurvdda. 

The NltiprakSiikA belongs to the same dass of works as the 
Mah&bharata and the HarivaiMa ; the narrator of both the 
latter being Yai§anip&yana, it is natural to suppose that he 
should also recite the Nitiprak&6ik& to Janam^jaya. More- 
over, in style and language it closely resembles those poems, 
and its contents supply no grounds which would prevent us 
from assigning to it a considerable age. On the other hand, 
the Nltiprakd.6ik& does not appear to have been often men- 
tioned in other old Sanskrit works, if we omit a not yet certi- 
fied quotation in the YikramOrkacaritra ; ^ but the absence of 
such evidence is no argument against its antiquity. For we 
should never forget that we possess only a small portion of the 
andent Sanskrit literature, that our actual knowledge of the 
political and domestic constitution of the ancient Hindus is 
insignificant to a degree, and that the earlier the truth of 
this fact is admitted and recognized by the investigating 
scholar the less shall we be overwhelmed with groundless 
assertions, the less shall we have to listen to absurd criticisms, 
and the more is opened out to us the hope to get nearer to 
the truth. 

As I have mentioned in my monograph on the arms and 
weapons of the ancient Hindus, the Nitiprak&6ikft has never 
yet been published, and the first intimation of its existence 



* The oommentary of SltAFAma ascribes the following Aloka to the Vikra- 
DoArkEcaritra : 
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And its contents was also given in that work.^ The Nitipia« 
kfiiikft contains much valuable and hitherto unknown infor- 
mation, and I shall give a short English epitome of it so 
far as I have not desoribed it previously. This short intro* 
duction will be followed by the Sanskrit text. Of this I 
possess two copies: one was supplied to me by M.B.By. 
T. Krishna Bow, a learned Brahman of Triplikane, and the 
other I procured from Mysore. The former is written in 
Telugu letters, and contains a complete commentary compUed 
by one Sit&rftma, the son of Nanjuiuja.' The name Nanjuncja 
is in common use in Mysore, in Bellary and its neighbour- 
liood; and a learned Kanarese Brahman from Mysore, 
whom I consulted, states that Sitftr&ma lived about three 



* In my monograpli " On Uie Weapons, &o. of the ancient Hindus/' I have 
freqnentljr made mention of the contents of the Nltiprakatikft and of the 
l§iikranlti, declaring that the former was till now utterly unknoum, and that it 
contained a description of the DhanurvAda («m the Preface, pages 4 and 9» 
and pages 170 and 176 of the Madras Journal Of 1879). The (London) 
^eatUmy gave on the 9th October 1880 a short notice of my book, and, 
in spite of my statement, twice assigned the DhanorrAda to the 6akranlti, 
whidi it called «m ancient work o% the Lhanwroedn ateribed to Uiana. The 
critical notioe closes strAngely enough with this sentence : << Professor 
Oppert makes no mention of the edition of the NltiprakMika brought out by 
Bajendra Lai Hitra in the Bibliotheca Indica.*' 

Wishing to correct these statements I wrote on the 1 1th Norember a letter 
to the Editor of the Academy, which was not published, and among other 
things suggested, that as the Nltiprakfttika had never been printed, and 
as "Dr. fiijendralal Hitra had published an edition of the Ktmandakiya, the 
critic might have made the mistake by confounding the name of the title 
NttiprakdHid with the word Nttiedra, as the Kamandaklya, being a Ntiitdra^ 
is generally called Kdmandaklya Nttiedra. This remark of mine is probably 
the origin of the correction contained in the Academy of December 24th, 
1880, page 469, which runs as foUows :— <' In a notice of Professor Oppert's 
Weapons, ftc, of the Ancient Hindus, which appeared in our issue of Octo« 
her 9th, read in the last clause Kdmandaklya for Nltiprakdiikd'* As I had 
myself quoted the printed K&mandaklya more than twenty times, and as I 
had laid stress on the fact that the Nltiprak&iika had not only not been 
printed but was utterly unknown, and as it was not necessary to allude to 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra as an editor of the K&mandaklya, I cannot but admire 
the ingenious manner of this correction. 

' Naftju94& is a Dravidian name for 6iva, meaning one who hat eaten poieon 
{from nai^u, poison, and unda, one who has eaten), a supplementary name to 
the well known Sanskrit Ntlakanfha, 
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hundred years ago. The other copy is written in Grantha 

characters. 
ConUaiU The Nitiprakfiiikft contains eight chapters or cantos,^ and 
Nitipnka- it opens with introducing the sage Yaidampftyana on his way 



-p^ to visit the king Janamdjaya, who resided in Takgafti1ft> As 
Chapter, goon ^ (j^e king— who was a son of Parik^it, grandson of 
Abhimanyu and great-grandson of Arjuna — ^had received 
this news, he set out with his ministers and priests to meet 
the sage. After the usual greetings had been gone through, 
the sage and the king adjourned to the council-room^ and as 
soon as the former had taken a seat and the latter had done 
the same at the request of Yaitempftyana, JanamGjaya began 
to complain about the depravity of the times (I^ 11-18). 
l>epraTit}r Bighteottsness, truth, purity, patience and pity, he Baid, axe 
Kaliyuga. fast disappearing in the ICaliyuga, and wealth is more highly 
appreciated than noble birth, noble deeds, and virtue. The 
gratification of animal passions has taken the place of legiti- 
mate marriage ; the mere wearing of the thread constitutes a 
person a Brahman ; the religious position of a man is only 
defined by external signs ; the poor man is despised, though 
he be good. Abstaining from a bad deed is esteemed a 
good action; bathing is deemed sufficient for purification; 
taking a woman is regarded marriage ; beauty consists in 
wearing hair on the head. Filling one's stomach is the- princi- 
pal object in life; good actions are done for the sake of glorifi- 
cation ; ability is only displayed in the keeping up of one's 
family; and rude behaviour passes for truthfulness. AUcastea 
are like Madras, as cows are like goats, religion abounds with 
heresy, and kings behave like thieves.^ 

This being the case, Janamejaya asks how men may in an 
easy manner be taught the rules of polity, as weU as the 
secrets of the Dhanurvdda and the practice of arms. Yaidam* 

* Compare ifie descripiioii of the Kaliyuga in the Sarivama, Chapters 186 
and 187. 
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p&yans replied that, knowing the wishes of the king, he had 
undertaken his journey to satisfy them. A pieoeptor should 
only speak when his pupil asks him and gives him thus an 
oppoortunity of answering, for if the instructor should explain 



without being requested to do so, he woxdd commit a sin. He Fonner 
then goes on saying (I, 20-28), that, as Brahma, Budra» toUIt.^ 
Suhrahmanya, Indra, Manu, Brhaspati, Bukra, Bharadv&ja, 
Ghtura^iras, and YyfiM had respectively written 100,000, 
50,000, 12,000, 6,000, 8,000, 1,000, 700, 500, and 300 
chapters on poliiy,^ he would not enlarge on the subject of 
polity. 

He relates further that as Prthu,' the son of Y^na, had The happy 
protected his subjects and conquered death, his subjects f^e^orid 
called him a A:^^ri^a, as he had saved them from destruction ; ' ^^^^ 
and that his title raja came from the love he felt for them.* 
The earth brought forth her produce without being tilled ; 
the grass was beautiful, soft and golden, and was used by 
men for their dress and their couch. Such distinction as 
there is now between countries and towns did not then exist ; 
and wherever people dwelt, there the earth yielded her gifts. 

« 

Prthu rendered water immoveable, he walked over the ocean, 
mountains gave way to him, and his royal ensign was never 
broken. He created 60,000 elephants and 6,000 mountains 
of gold, and gave them to the Brahmans, together with the 
earth and all her jewels. 

' Sm jdj book On the Weapom, Armp Organitatum, and Politicol Maxitu of 
th$ tmeimt Smduty p. 36 ; and Madrtu Journal of Literature for 1879, p. 202. 

T See Harivaihte about Prthu, Chap. II, 23—27 ; IV, 26—34 ; V and VI : 
alao Knmftnsambhaya, 1, 2. 

• 
l^f|?||U|frr , I, 30 ; compare Baghnvaihte, II, 63-* 



?mfe55 3lW?T f?3^: ?T3Rq V^ 3^ 

H«1KHI|(T, I, 81 ; compare BaghnTadiia, IV, 12— 
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Brahma Brahma being apprised of his virtues, visited Prthu and 
lythu on granted him a boon, upon which the latter, highly pleased, 
iS'tS^''*'* replied ** Teach me the Dhannrv^da, with its * memberSy * 
^^juiur. « minor limbs ' and ' secrets ' ; adorned with its arms and mis- 
siles. I am blessed among men that I have been granted the 
sight of you, the depository of the Ydda." To the king — ^who 
was immersed in the ocean of delight, on which Brahma's 
voice floated as a boat bearing away the enchanted Prthu — 
replied thus the Creator of the Universe : ^'The desire 
of learning the Dhanurvdda is given to you by fate, and 
I have come to teach it to you. The sword was formerly 
created by me in order to suppress wicked people ; if it is in 
the hands of men resembling you, it will punish the bad« 
Thou art the first to whom the weapons, beginning with the 
bow, are imparted, and all the arms and missiles are therefore 
given to you. Bhrdaiva had two wives,^^ Jay& and Suprabha^ 
the daughters of Dak^a. Jay& obtained from me a boon, and 
brought forth all the arms and missiles; while the other, 
Suprabha^ became the mother of the powerful and unapproach* 
able Saihh&ra weapons.^^ Having accepted from me the 
Dhanurveda, protect all your subjects as if they were your 
sons. Knowing the nature of peace and war, being well 
accustomed to think and to discern, and familiar with the use 
of the six political principles^' and well versed in all sciences ; 
possessing the six regal qualities," apply, according to your 



^^ Both forniB Bhr^Mva and Kr^Afiva occur. 

1^ See : Weapons, p. 9 ; and Madras Journal for 1879, p. 176. 

1* Le.f Sandhi, Yigraha, yftna, &8ana, draidhlbh&Ya and samAftraya ; eompare 
BAioAyaaa (Oarey and Mieuvhman's edition) II, 72, 100 (or, according to the 
Grantha edition, II, 100, 69). Compare Mahabh&rata, Sftntiparva, Raja- 
dharma, LXIX, 61. 65.73. 

>' 1.0,, the king should be, according toKftrada, eloquent, fearless, wise, of 
retentive memory, well versed in polity and gifted with originality. 
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fitreng;th or weakness, the seven State requisites,^^ and oonsider 
all the fourteen faults. ^^ Having examined yourself and your 
enemiee^ make peace with your enemies and devote yourself 
to the ei^t pursuits of peace ;*' being acquainted with the 
intentions of the 18 principal officers of the enemy and with 
those of 15 of your own with the help of 6 spies, 3 observing 

Bim. n, 72, 99. The seven requiaitee axe: king, ministen, friends, 
treasure, territory, forts, and an anny. 

^ Theee 14 faults are atheism, nntnith, anger, caxelessnees, procrastina* 
tion, neglect of leaned men, indolenoe, giving way to sensuality, tl^mlrfTig 
of nothing hat wealth, consolting with ignorant persons, not beginning to 
carry out one*s resolves, not keeping one's own counsel, non-observance of 
holidays and making war at the same time against aU the enemies around. 

«I^f^ ^H<ltlWWW M*i*Rlf|| II ^^ II 
^f^ldHHHKH «<'«WIHR<»<«i II ^« II 

Bbn. II, 72, 96—98. 
>* Oimvr* Kamandaklya V, 78, 79— 

««^<I<I»<WHKH ^IfTBt ^ P^Kf^ II 

These eight pursuits comprise agriculture, commerce, fortification, public 
^orks (especially directed to erecting bridges and embankments), elephant- 
catching, working of jewel and gold mines, collection of taxes, and restoration 
of dilapidated buildings. 
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the enemy's and 3 his own officials,^' having heard that 
the enemy is very weak,^* attack him quickly with your 
threefold power^^^ represented hy ministers, treasury and 

^^ The 18 principal oi&cen are the miniflter, house priest, crown prince, 
revenue oi&cer, chamberlain, superintendent of the hai^m, head-gaoler, 
treasurer, master of the roUs, judge, municipal commissioner, engineer, o£Soial 
trustee, president of the council, commander-in-chief, superintendent of 
fortifications, guardian of the frontier, and superintendent of forests. They 
are contained in the following ilokas : — 

^m*iKi(^*i(t ^ !r5q?T3^q^c!;?r«n i 
grggft<n c»«frltiiP ?ft«TNei3f^ 3 11 

«?rFSl^!5T%FTFNt5»Tft?ft^ II 

The Gh>Tindarftjlya commentary of the B&m&ya^a gives a similar enumer- 
ation in prose. The three first, i,e., the minister, house-prieet, crown prinoe 
excepted, the 15 chief officers are the same on both sides ; so that one's own 
three first officials should not be under the control of spies. Compare B&m. II , 
72, 09, or (Grantha edition) 100, 35, 67. 

» The 10 passions refer to women, play, hunting, drinking, dancing, 
ringing, roaming about, music, vituperation and sleeping in day time. 

?tft ^ ^TTI ^^ ^ ^ nmcA I 

^wft^i ^^cwrrt «>M«HiP ^ v(j ii 

In the above iloka are contained the 10 weak points. ICanu VII, 45-47; 
compare Eam. XIII, 61, and XIV, 7. 
1* According to Slt&rftma*s commentary the threefold power consists of 

'F^T^T^I?^!^ <» «« HJ'P^lr^TIfi: (king, minister and warlike 
enterprise). 
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troops. Begin the marob at the right time, being well 
acquainted with the * oirole of kings/^ with your own supe- 
rioritjy and the inferior condition of the enemy. Having 
thus strengthened your own realm, go against the enemy, tiy 
to oonquer him, and having done so, grant him your protec- 
tion. Let your army with its eight component parts^^ and 
its four oorps,^ being well led by your best generals, destroy 
your enemies." 

Brahma having thus spoken to Prthu, b^;an to teach him Second 
the Dhanurveda. The first chapter ends here ; the second ^^* 
begins with a description of the Dhanurvdda (II, l'-4), 
which is given in my monograph on the Indian weapons 
(pp. 9, 10). The victory-granting spell of the Dhanur- 
vdda follows in the next five tiokas (61. 5-9; Weapons, 
p. 10). The weapons are divided according to their nature 
into fotir classes — mukta, ox those which are thrown; amukta, DiiBFerait 
those which are not thrown ; muktdmuktaj those which are ^J^JI^^f 
thrown or not thrown ; and mantramuhta, those which are 
thrown by spells (dl. 1 1-13 ; Weapons, pp. 10, 11 ; Madras 
Journal of 1^9, pp. 176, 177). A distinction is also made 
between common weapons and projectiles, between counter* 
projectiles and some other very efficient projectile weapons 
(si. 14). 

The first class embraces twelve arms : 1, the dhanu (bow) ; 2, 
i^ (arrow) ; 3, bhmfivdla (crooked club) ; 4, iakii (spear) ; 5, 
drughana (hatchet) ; 6, Uhnara (tomahawk) ; 7, naUkd (musket) ; 
8, laguda (club); 9,pdia (lasso); 10, cakra (discus); 11, danta- 



^8u Kftm. ym, 1S» 24 ; and W6aponl^ p. 41. 



i.e., chariots, elephants, hones, warriors, foot-soldiers, artisans, spies, and 
persons who know foreign countries and languages form the armj. 



S3 



H|cbJi^«^^|ofi«M:, ▼eterans, aUies, servants, and foresters. 

2 • 
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kantaka (tooth-thorn) ; and 12, mmundi (octagon-headed olub). 
These weapons — ^among which as the seventh is mentioned 
the musket — ^are placed in the first foot of the Dhanurv^da.^ 
For an explanation consult my monograph on the Weapons^ 
pp. 11-16, and Madi^ns Journal^ pp. 177-182. 

The second class counts twenty varietieB and contains the 
weapons which are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanur- 
T@da : 1, the cajra (thunderbolt) ; 2, iR (handsword) ; 3, parasu 
(axe) ; 4, gd^r^a (cow-horn spear); 5^ midhinu (stiletto); 6, 
laviira (scythe) ; 7, aaiara (bumarang) ; 8, kunta (lance) ; 9, 
sthuna (anvil); 10, prdsa (spear); 11, pindka or triiula 
(trident); 12, i/ae/a (club) ; 13, mu//^am (hammer) ; 14, «t/vi 
(ploughshare) ; 15, mumla (pestle) ; 16, paffiSa (battle-axe) ; 
1 7, mamtika (fist-sword, dagger) ; 18, parigha (battering-ram) ; 
19, mayukht (pole); and 20, iataghm (hundred-killer).^^ 
&taghni. The word iataghnt does not afford us any tangible clue 
as to the nature of this formidable weapon. Indeed it seems 
to have been both a weapon of defence and of offence, a 
missile as weU as a projectile weapon. It is compared with 
the club (gadd)j which spreads destruction among the forces 
of the enemy either by knocking them down in hand-to-hand 
fight or by doing dreadful execution amongst them when 
hurled from afar. That the iataghm was used as a missile 
in some way or other is apparent from many places where it 
occurs as such in the epics, but, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain that in other places it clearly denotes a projectile 
weapon which throws a destructive missile on the enemy. In 
each capacity, both as the cannon and as the shot, it deserves 
its name — hundred-killer. The use of fire as the motive power 
is easily accounted for if it is once admitted — which I believe 
has been proved beyond doubt in my monograph on the 

weapons of the ancient Hindus — ^that the ancient Hindus were 

• 

^ Sf 11,17,18, und the whole of Chapter IV \ and Harivaih^ 227-236. 
^ See II, 19, 20, and Chapter V. Consult my Weapons, pp. 16-23, and 
Madras Journal, pp. 182-189. 
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well acquainted with gunpowder and that they possessed 
firearms. Though ample evidence has been produced for 
proving the existence of guns and gunpowder in ancient 
India, still it would be of great importance if the existence 
of firearms could be traced to the earliest, or the Vedic period 
of Indian history. And this can be done. The words 
iataghni and mirtM^ which are synonymous, occur in the 
black Yajurvdda, and the latter word in the ^g^^^a. The 
earliest commentator of the Ki^nayajurv^da, Bhaffabhdskara^ 
as well as the 400 years later VicfydranifaamnH — the priestly 
name of Sayanam&dhava — explain it as a biasing tube made 
of metal. 

The sixth verse of the seventh anuv&ka, of the fifth praSna 
in the first k&n()a of the Kr^nayajurveda is as follows : ** This 
is the surmt which has a hole like an ear, with it the gods killed 
the Asuras by hundreds. Ajb the sacrificing priest kindles 
with this surmi-like verse {mantra) the firewood, he throws 
also on the enemy this iatagkniAike mantra, which resembles 
the thunderbolt of Indra." 

BhattAbh&skara, who lived about one thousand years ago, 
explains in his Taittiriyabhfi^ya, which goes by the name of 
«/n^iaya/ita,theatfrmf as a fiaming pillar made of metal. This 
metallic cylinder is defined by the adjective karnakdvaU^ 
whidi in its turn is explained to signify having a hole inMe 
and blazing on the inside and ouUide. Further on the iataghni 
is declared to be identical with surmi. Bhattabh&skara refers 
to this explanation when commenting afterwards on a similar 
Yedic passage (Kr^nayajurvSda V, 4, 7, 3). 

Vid^ranya9vdmV% Scholia in his TaittiripavMirthapra- 
haia coincide with the above explanation, having most 
likely borrowed it of Bhattabhftskara. He says iarnakdvati 
means ^'having a hole and therefore surely blazing.'' 
Yidyftranyasvami's interpretation of this passage in the 
Yajurvdda is the more important, as it is also applicable to 
the Rgveda, where (VII, 1, 3) the word mrmi occurs in the 
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same meaning, but where the commentator is reported to 
have explained it merely bjr fiame {jpahxyd)^ which is no 
doubt a very insufficient interpretation, as the meaning of 
9umn rather points to a hollow tube. 

The ear-Uke hole {karnaka) penetrates through the 

cylinder in this manner ^ Q ' (]. The hole 

where a is found is called the vent, karna^ and the very same 
expression is used in the Bukraniti (p. 194, lY, 7, 196 *, see 
Weapons^ p. 106). The inside and outside blazing mentioned by 
Bhat^abhaskara refers to the firing the gun (at a), and the 
flame appearing outside the muzzle after the discharge (at b). 
The weight of these 'Vedic verses and of their commen- 
taiies can hardly be overrated, as they dearly establish the 
existence of ancient firearms in the earliest time of Indian 
history. We need hardly dilate further on this subject, 
which, as far as textual evidence and interpretation goes, is 
settled. The (ataghnl occurs also in the epic literature as a 
projectile weapon lighted by fire, e.g.^ in the Harivamda 
{iaiaghmbhiica dtptdbhis).^ 

»» See Kr»ayajurv«da, I, 5, 7, 6 : f^ ^ wff c|}|jjc|)|- 

WHKWifi ^^^t?r53?Tfft ^«I^h1 Wf^oMW H^<fi. 

The Jndnaytyna of BhattftbhAekiMra on this TerBe nms as IoUowb : — 
^^I5#t^ (PEP. VI, 1,41) I qjJr^Wrfl tHrtltgRlctffi 

555, W ?(^ gJ5.(P*9. ni, 2, 118) dWRcf^l 5R^ ^^- 
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All these last-mentioned weapons are deposited in the 
second foot of the Dhanurvdda. 

The third class is divided into 86paMfhhdra and Upamfh^ 
hdra weapons : of the former there are 44, of the latter 55 
specimens ;^ all these rest in the third foot of the Dhannrydda. 

^ HHom^ Hi^ufll^. VidyArmv/Mvaml in his TaittifigmkUrikm. 

The jAtmI bdng deicribed in the Vsdft la a weapon with which the gods 
kin the AjTOxas, it is raxpriting that in the otherwise lo excellent Smtukrit-> 
W9rt€rimek vm BUhiingk und Moth it ahould hare been dcKribed in part VII, 
p. 1172 aa mm rikrwrnii^M O^fSst aU L$uchUr dwmmd (fiir Oel oder Talg), 
f ^., a tnbolar venel lerving as a oandleitiok for oil or taUow, and kmrfMlvmn 
as mit Oehr %md Hmtdgrif vert$km provided with an ear and a handle. Sach 
an interpretation gives no sense in the context, espedaUy if the slkrml as 
candlestick is likened in the same verse to theiataghnl. In extenoation of 
this wrong explanation it may be assamed as certain that the commentaries of 
BhattabhAskara and VidyftraQyasvaml were not known to the above-men- 
tioned lexicographers. Moreover it seems that both these learned Sanskritists 
were nnacqaainted with the form of the Indian lamp (for the Hindus do not 
possess our hollow candlestick), which has a solid pedestal and stand on which 
latter is a smaU vase-shaped surface which contains the oil (omitting alto- 
gether the strange aUnsion to tallow) and the wick ; the handle, if any, 
being above the latter.— Compare also Harivaifate 2*27, 20 — 

where the flashing iataghnis may be either understood to apply to rocket-like 
missiles or to guns. 

It may here be appropriately remarked that the Hindus do not use metallic 
tubes for their rockets, having perhaps made the observation that they rise 
with greater difficulty. Nllakaptha explains in the Mahabharata the te^agh- 
nls to be guns, see 6ukranlti, p. 252. 

>* SmII, 22-2S ; JFfoponi, pp. 26-29, 30 ; and Madrgt JourMl, pp. 101-195; 
Harivaihte, 22,7. 
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The fourth class possesses six weapons^ hut though these 
are only f ew, they are all-powerful and irresistihle ; they 
reside in the fourth foot of the Dhanurvdda.^' 

The enumeration of the weapons is followed by the story 
of the sage Dadhioi, who allowed his body to become the 
depository of the 32 weapons of the two first dasses after the 
gods had been defeated in battle by the ABuras and had thrown 
away their weapons on their flight. Subsequently, as the 
gods wish to obtain again possession of their arms, a cow 
licks them out of the body of the sage, who, for his self- 
saorificey is transferred to heaven.^ 
Third The third chapter contains the origin of the sword, the 

^ '* whole chapter being devoted to this subject.^ 
Fourth The fourth and fifth chapters are devbted, as we have seen. 

Chapters, to the description of the weapons belonging to the first two 
classes. The fifth chapter ends with an enumeration of the 
terrible weapons and implements which are used in the wars 
during the Ealiyuga, especially are mentioned machines made 
of metal, stone and other materials which throw balls on the 
enemy, big rocks, saws, smoke-balls, burning husk-coals, hot 
sand, boiling oil, melting sugar-treacle, resin of the 6&l-tree, 
pots filled with honey and poisonous serpents, and other like 
preparations. 

With respect to the balls mentioned above some verses in 
the Atharvanaveda appear to support the existence of leaden 
balls. Lead is there mentioned as the metal with which the 
Bak^asas are to be destroyed, and as weapons made of lead 
alone, or of which lead forms the principal ingredient, do 
hardly exist — as lead is by far too soft and does not recom- 
mend itself for being made use of in spikes, spears, &c. — ^the 
supposition that by lead leaden balls are meant seems veiy 
probable. The verses run as follows: Yaruna blessed the 
lead ; Agni is fond of the lead ; Indra gave me the lead ; it 



^ Se€ 11, 40 ; IFeapoftt, p. 30 ; and Madras Journal^ p. 196. 

>• Seell, 43-60 ; Weapont^ pp. 23, 24 ; 9xi<^ Madroh Journal^ pp. 189, 190. 

» Stt Chapter III, Weapont, pp. 24, 25, und Madrut Journal, pp, 190, 191. 
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is, {riend, the destroyer of the R&k^asos If 

thou killert our cow, horse or servant, we shall pierce thee 
with lead^ that thou mayest not kill weak ereatures.*^ 

The atrocity of the warfare is ascribed to the existence of 
such barharous nations as are the Hona, Pulinda, Sahara, 
Yarvara, Pahlava, Saka, M&lava, Konkana, Andhra, Cola, 
P&n4ya, K&rala, Mldccha, Can4&la, ^vapaca, Khala, M&ydl- 
laka, Lalittha, Sar&ta, and £ukkura.'^ 

The sixth chapter treats about the army, and as this is a Sixth 
subject of greater interest and superior importance, I give ^ ' 
its translation nearly in full. 

^ See Atharva^aveda 1, 16, 2 and 4 : 

PioleMor Weher calls this aoog {eee Indiache Studien IV, pp. 109, 110) 
Beepreekmng einee Amuieiie von BUi, As far as I understand the poem, it does 
not refer to an amulet of lead, but to lead in general. Moreover lead is not 
one of the metals of which amulets are made, for besides kirth benrk (bhfirja^ 
pattra) only foid (svar^), eilver (rajata), and copper (tAmra) are mentioned 
in the KantraMstra as bc^ng used for this purpose. The translation of torn 
torn aUina vidhydfM (fl. IV} into ** wir sohlagen fort dich duzch das Bid " is 
incorrect ; vyadh does not mean to repel, but to pierce. 

See also Afib-snKt IV, 7, Uno iOS {Weapone, p. 107), where leaden balls are 
assigned to the smaUer guns. 

>> See V, 66, 57 ; my Weapone, p. 33 ; Madrae Journal, p. 199. R&mAyaQa I, 
41; IV, 40; Mahdbhdrata, I, 6686; III, 1991, ftc; Harivaihfe 229, 4766. 
In my monograph On the Weapont of the ancient Hindue I named on page 33 
the above-mentioned tribes, and said incidentally in the note below ** the 
Hindus call the modem Europeans Huns ; this expression most probably arose 
from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came alM> from Europe.'* 
To this the well-known weekly journal Nature remarks on page 681 (2l8t 
October 1880): *<A work (NltiprakA«ikA} which mentions the Httnas 
(*< Huns " or Europeans) cannot be of the antiquity to which he {Dr, Oppert) 
would assign it." As the Httnas (or HDQas) are an ancient people and their 
name is repeatedly mentioned in the most ancient Indian epics as the ICaha- 
bh&rata, B&mftya^a, not to quote other old works, and as I only said that 
the name Htma is nowada}rs applied to Europeans, one can hardly believe 
that a journal which aims at scholarship should risk such a remark. 
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It contains especially valuable information about the com- 
position of the army, the use made of its yarious branches as 
elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, the employment of 
artisans for military purposes, and an enumeration of the 
most necessary provisions. We find in it also discussed such 
subjects as the qualifications required for officers, a system of 
promotion according to seniority, pension-grants to faithful 
servants and their relicts, and other similar interesting topics. 

In the opening verses (3-11) the various military arrays 
are enumerated; upwards of thirty are mentioned.** The 
battle-order is described in the following manner :— ^ 

Arrange- 12. A king, who ranges in battle-order the elephants in 
tl^ps. front, the chariots behind, the horses on both sides and in the 
rear the infantry, ought to be victorious. 

13. According to the undertaking the king should send 
to the front the chariots, elephants, horses and infantry, or 
the horses, chariots, elephants and infantry, or the infantry, 
horses, chariots and 

14. elephants, together with their attendants, having 
arranged them in proper order and having fixed on the right 
place and time. 

Reriewof 15. An excellent king, who has got his troops ready for 
*'°^^* war and is intent on an expedition, should, standing in the 
centre, review them and then send them forward. 

15^. Anxious for an engagement with the enemy, he should 
march towards him. 
Diapori- 16 i. He should place in the midst of the army the shield- 
^ bearers, small-swordsmen, runners and volunteers, (in fact) 



the strongest men and the most efficient soldiers. 
War 17^. He should render fit for fighting the elephants 

^ ^ ' which are five years old, and those which are ten, thirty 

and fifty years old, as well as those in rut. 



» Sti Wtapont^ p. 0, and Mmfroi JourMi, p. 1 72. 
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18. A number of tamed elephants ahould be kept for the Tame 

, elephants. 

roads. 

19. A king should keep behind his army a select harem, FoUowen 
a small rear guard, and some intimate neighbours, some ^a^i. 
suburban inhabitants^ and some bankers who live in ^®^^?^ 

capital ; hiadapart, 

20. chamberlains, eunuchs, the old men and young, the 
sick, wounded, blind, footless, maimed, and very weak 
persons, 

21. the State coaches, which are furnished with splendid 
seats, officials with thdr attendants and war material, 

22. the treasury, armouxy for the small weapons and Ane&al 
an arsenal for the guns, granaries, stragglers, and aU the ^ ^^"^ 
exhausted animals," 

23. so that he may not crowd the army ; and he should 
ensure their protection by (guarding them with) valiant men. 

24. He should send in front of the army very strong men. What per^ 
fast runners, persons who face the enemy bravely, those who ^^^ \^ 
do much execution amongst the enemy, spies, messengers, !^J°| 
persons who give information by signals, and men experienced the army, 
in fighting,*^ 

25. and the tallest of his elephants, which carries the 
ensign of victory, together with his broad-chested soldiers. 

26. He should place in front for his own protection the The 
offidalB who precede the king (together with their servants), ^^ ' 
the military escort (with their attendants), persons who walk '^'Q^^^* 
immediately before the king, runners, staff-bearers and other 
followers, 

» See Mahftbhsrata, dftntiparva, Bajadhanna, LXIX, A. 53, 64, and RsicA. 
yftQA II, 4, 48. The word H*^i^li^(TPt u in the oommentary explained 

^ ^^ IB explained in the conunentary as ^ffT ^t|^C|f|!> It has other- 

wiae alflo the meaning of Buddhist mendicant. 

3 



• 
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27. as well as sword and annour bearers, eulogists and 
bards. 

28. A king shoxdd place behind and near him well-bred, 
fleet and fiery riding and chariot horseSi which are clad in 
mail. 

Place of 29. An excellent king who flgbts with his enemies should 

'"^^' guard his retreat to a fort, which a horse can reach in a day, 

is provided with intrenchments and walls, is made of wood, 

has a broad rampart, a ditch, is well stored with money, 

grain, and weapons ; 

30. is garrisoned by archers, is provided with waiter, full of 
burning husk and supplied with artisans. 
When 31. Having ap]>ointed trustworthy and intelligent men as 

revenge, purveyors for all things, as superintendents of the seraglio, 

and as treasurers, a king shoxdd then take his revenge. 
Maiching. 32. An excellent king who protects his citiisens and king- 
dom, having obtained the usual contributions from his subr 
jects, placed his reserve (200 bows' length distant from his 
army), arranged the two wings of his army, 
SentinelB, 33. and distributed his watchmen and sentinels should 
rounds. ][^fop3 marching despatch many road-makers and artisans, 
Artiflana 34. workmen who give the finishing touch, superinten- 
J^^[<^^ dents of the work, diggers, carpenters, surveyors, (tree) 
pa»y ^® planters, bridge-makers,** 

35. those who know the nature of the country, and hunters 

who are well acquainted with forests, and spies who find out 

the weak point in the position of the hostile army. 

What 36. Having despatched all these men, he should lead his 

aToid army, being on the look out for cover, and avoiding burning- 

aardiing. g«>unds and the shrines of gods, 

37. the hermitages of great sages, holy fords and sanctu- * 
aries, he should not tread on burning husk ashes, hair and 
skulls. 



>» Sue Bama^a^a II, 80. 
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. 38. The king should for his welfare foroe an entrance for 
his army into a pleasant, not faraokish, prosperous, healthy 
and well-watered country. 

39. He should drive away the detachments of the enemy, 
and also single individuals who roam about, and surrounded 
by his body-guard he should visit all the parts of his army. 

40. Examining himself the tents of his allied kings, he 
should send his troops everywhere in order to frustrate the 
efforts of the enemy. 

41. He should inake war upon his enemies without anxiety Encamp- 
after having directed the necessary protective arrangements, °'^^* 
distributed his spies, and erected at separate places excellent 
encampments for the soldiers, 

42. whidx (encampments) should be provided with ample 
water and wood, be difficult of access, be furnished with food 
whioh needs mastication and other food which may be swal- 
lowed without it, and filled with money and grain ; 

43. having collected in a place near to the camp many 
die ver, good artisans and expert doctors who receive handsome 
pay, and who are provided with all necessaries^ 

44*. as well as clothes, ornaments and much money, as suit- 
able presents for the soldiers. 

45. When in war a king should assign vehicles (t.^., horses, 
chariots, &o.) to soldiers who have lost their own, and 
weapons to those who have lost them. 

46. He should have ready aU the necessaries for theimple. 
march, as saddles, bridle-bits, stirrups and other sudi things, S ^^^ t 
ehowries, helmets, armours and housings^ ^i^ t<x>^ 

47. Bowstrings, bows, armour, weapons, triangular bows 
yvrvq ^ abundant fodder, big madiines, iron airowB» toma- 
hawks and axes, 

48. ropes, spikes, spike-hammers, iron hone-shoee, plane- 
irons, hoes, wood-chisels, and also knives, 

49. wheels, cramp-irons, saws, leather water-bags, baskets, 
shovels, needles fit for sewing purposes, 
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50. bulls for carrying burdens, mules, far-going oaxnels, 
and medioine for elephants, horses and men, 

51. various musical instruments, the agreeable beverage 
Kairataka, cotton of the silk-cotton tree, together with flint 
and iron,^ 

52. wooden vessels, iron and copper basins, brass imple- 
ments, stone-cutters, chisels, grindstones, balances, 

53. awls, boots, breeches, as well as whips^ hounds, bamboo 
sticks, traps and fish-nets, 

54. spittoons, perfumed oil, yellow orpiment, and all such 
like things. 

Boldienbe 55. Of those of his soldiers who serve on the carriages, he 
ffenend^ should make expert riders, and the horsemen he should turn 
^«tj. ^^ ^Iq ohariot-soldiers. 

56. The king should make these two (the horsemen and 
ohariot-soldiers) capable of fighting from the back of ele- 
phants, all of them he should transform into foot-soldiers, 
and the latter he should use as ohariot-soldiers, horsemen and 
elephant-soldiers. 

67. The king should make all his soldiers expert in 
charioteering, elephant-riding, in guarding the carriage 
wheels and in other difficult things. 

58. The king should instruct his troops well in those thirty- 
two movements of war, which are acknowledged by polity. 

Um of 59. Experts declare that the work of elephants consists in 

•kphaaii. | ||,tyftV„'ng j^ front, entering into forest f orts^ making new and 
dearing existing roads. 

60. destroying fear-exciting appliances, breaking walls, 
oairying treasure, allaying the fear (of timid, and) conciliat- 
ing quarrelsome elephants. 



** ThiB is ft deicription of the ordinary Indian tinder-lxa oommonly called 
Mmuki by natiyea and JB<r«NwMr«l by Europeans ; ta Weapons, p. SI. 
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61. blockading in a fort the hostile infantiy and eavaliy, 
carrying loads and breaking trees. 

62. Men describe as the function of chariots, to go in the Um of 
second line, protect the elephants, fill up the gaps (in the line 

of battle), keep the enemy at a distance ; 

63. blockade the enemy, stand at the head of the battle 
array and make a frightening noise. 

64. They define as the duty of the cayalry, to obtain a Um of 
knowledge of the woods, country and roads, to protect the ^^^*^* 
troops of the allies and the forage, to disperse (over the 
country in order to get grass and fuel), to frighten the enemy 

by neighing, 

65. to follow near, and to go br away, to perform rapid 
moyements (as reconnoitring) and to pillage the hostile 
troops. 

66. The object of the infantry they describe to consiBt in Um of 
clearing wells and fords, making roads, camps and the royal ^ ^* 
tent, performing sundry impaid (menial) duties, 

67. protecting the granaries, arsenals and treasuries, and 
mftViTig the entrenchments for the army. 

68. Acountry which has no trees, big rocks, has no anthills Gotmtry 
thickets and thorns, is suitable for walking on and not yeiy for 
uneven, is regarded convenient for infantry. mfuitry. 

69. A country without mire, without stumps, without stones, Ccmiitry 
which can withstand the treading of the hoofs of horses, for 

is without cracks and is even, is esteemed a good country ^^^^* 
for horses. 

70. A country which has no cornfields, no pitfalls, no trees Country 
and thickets, can bear the pressure of wheels and hoofs andis for 
pleasant, is praised as fit for carriages. ^ ' 

71. A country which has trees and excellent creepers, Oouitry 
which can be crushed (for eating), is without mire, or caverns, fo, 
whose rocks can easily be mounted and which is uneven, ^^^^^^ts. 
is one fit for elephants. 
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Qnaliftca- 
tions for 
oomman- 
denhip- 
in-chief. 



Daily 
watch- 
words. 



Police. 



Seniority. 



PnniBh- 
ment of 
tnuiBgres* 
Bors. 



72. As oommander-in-chief '' should be elected a penoa 
of good family, one who has conquered his passions, who has 
been tried in the past, is dever, handsome, a favorite with 
the king, 

73. who watches the forehead of his master, who guesses 
the intentions (of others), is expert in leading troops, is 
courageous, and conciliates his soldiers on the battle-field. 

74. The commanders of ak^auhinis should be separately 
selected according to the same qualifications, they should be 
under the commander-in-chief and in his oharge. 

75. Separate commanders should also be placed oyer a 
patti, s6nftmukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtan&, camU, 

76. and an anikinl, such men as are well acquainted with 
thetniomgo/wldiers; according as is necessary, commanders 
should be placed over two or three combined army corps. 

77. Different watch-words should be giyen out in his army 
every day, the officers should know them, but the soldiers and 
other persons ought not to know them. 

78. Special persons who wear his badge, should go about to 
proclaim his orders ; what is undertaken to defeat the machi- 
nations of the enemy they (the experts) describe as defen- 
sive measures. 

79. Whoever, in whatever branch (of the service), has 
been first appointed to a command, should be secured in hia 
seniority, and his juniors should be under his orders. 

80. The king having made eight (different kinds of) com- 
manders (beginning with a patti), who are subject to the 
orders of the leaders of an ak^auhini, the soldiers should also 
be ranged according to seniority. 

81. Except those who are on duty the king should kill 
all those who walk about the camp at night, who give a wrong 
watch-word, transgressing the royal orders. 



ST S^e Bimaya^a II, 72. 64 (Grantha edition II, 100. U). 
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82. Three yeiy clever generals should be appointed to each Appoini- 
annj, one chief in command, one next to him and ^ third one, ^^ ^ 
who (the two latter) obey the orders of the senior. generals. 

83. He should make daily changes in the local distribution changeol 
of his army, for if it were always comfortably located at one ^^' 
place it may become disloyal to the king. 

84. The king should follow the instruction of such a Minister, 
conmiander of the axmy who, as his minister, is able to bear 

the burden of the administration of the kingdom and is 
devoted to his interests. 

85. The king who wishes to conquer should stand in the King to 
place (of danger) coveted by heroes, he should fight the^heplMe 
enemies with his body-guard, who have sworn never to leave ®' dangw. 
their posts, even if the army is in confusion. 

86. If his army flies he should stop with the army corps BeMnre 
(mun<}&nika).'* Having consecrated the arms (and newwi^nt 
ensigns) and marched out, he should defeat the enemies. enugn** 

87. If an army corps, composed of troops which have 
neither the royal umbrella nor chowry, is placed at a distance 
of two gavyUti (2 Kro6a), it is called a mun<][&nlka. 

88. If an extraordinarily meritorious deed has been per- Reward of 
formed, the king, while applauding and showing his appre- ^deeda. 
oiation, should specially present to the soldiers a vessel full of 
money. 

89. The pleased king should give hundred thousand varvas Scale of 
to him who kills a (hostile) king, half of that sum when a '^^<^^>^ 
crown prince is killed, the same also on the slaughter of a 
commander-in-chief,'^ 

90. on the putting to death of a leader of an aksauhini they 
say he should give half of the former sum, on the murder of 
a councillor or minister half of that. 



'^ See the next iloka. 

^ See KAmandakiya XIX, 18, and Weapons, p. 7. 
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91. to him who kills the oottimander of an anlkini, camu, 
prtana, val^nl, gana, gulma, sen&inukha and patti, 

92. having respeotiveiy deducted one-half, he shotdd give 
the remaining halves ; if a soldier receives this (reward) in 
exoess of his pay, he will perform daring feats. 

93. He who has killed a general of an ak^auhini, or the 
seoond or third in oommand of it, or also a leader of a camti 
or of a prtan&, 

94. or a oommander of an anikini, obtains aooordingly a 
present from the king ; in this manner a reward is to be fixed 
for the slaughter of any officer in a still lower position. 

95. A king should, after having with special honour 
noticed a soldier, give him five varvas when he has taken and 
delivered over to him a soldier who, weapons in hand, was 
running away. 

96. A king should give three varvas to him who informs 
him that he has taken one of his soldiers, who, for the sake 
of his life, was running away without his arms. 

97. He who informs the king that he has (killed) an 
elephant and an elephant-rider, and cleft the skull of a 
mah&rathika, is worthy to receive 2,000 varvas. 

98. He who has killed a disting^uished cavalier or also 
the oommander of the infantry deserves to receive 1,000 var^ 
vas from the king. 

99. He who brings away from the hostile army an elephant 
or a chariot receives from the king a reward of SOO varvas. 

Troops to 100. Food is to be given to the soldiers when marching 
whUe on though not when stationary ; but this is given besides the 
"'^*"** pay, knowing the fatigues on the road. 

101. The king should besides the pay give a reward for 
daring acts in order to obtain men (for his service). 

Extra ex. 102. The soldiers should out of their income pay for their 
Boldiers. clothes and washermen's bills as well as for medicines 
when sick. 
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103. The kinir ahould divide the booty taken from the _ 

of booty* 

oountry of the enemy : half of it should be given to the 
aoldiers, and the other half he ahould take himself. 

104. A soldier who should take a hozse or a chariot with its 
appurtenanoes, should, being praised by the king, obtain the 
fourth part of its value. 

105. The king should give to his soldiers for the worn out Soldien 
weapons and for the things taken from them in war by the «nned at 
enemy, new ones in their stead without reducing the pay. ^J^*' 

106. To the relations of those who have for his sake been Pennooft. 
killed in battle by the enemy, and also to those who are worn 

out in his service, he should give pensions. 

107. To the families of those who are dead and to those 
who are living, but have in the past served the king very 
faithfully, he should give half of their former pay. 

108. The young soldiers, who while facing the enemy in 
battle become cripples and unfit for service of the king, should 
receive half of their former pay. 

109. To him, who in order to undo the machinations of the DouUt 
enemies informs the king of their secret plans, is promised ^^^^^ 
double wages. 

110. The king should assign a large amount of money to 
him who sows dissension in the hostile army, who scales 
the hostile forts, and who increases his kingdom. 

111. The successful king who has thus employed his soldiers, 
conquered his enemies, achieved his objects, acquired great 
renown and power, worthy of being praised by the best of 
kings obtains glory. 

The seventh chapter begins with an enumeration of the Seventh 
strength of the nine different divisions of an army, i.e^ Chapter. 
pattij sSndmukhay gulma^ gana^ vdkinlj prtand^ camu^ antkini 
and ak$auh%m. The first 31 dl5kas are devoted to this subject, 
which is also treated by me in my monograph ^ On the 
Weapons used by the ancient Hindus."^ 



«• P^. 4-6 and Uodrca Journal, pp. 170-172, 
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Bannen. The 32nd 6l6ka Teoommends the adviflability of proTiding 
the different oorps with banners, in order to distingiuBh 
between the two fighting armies. 

The 11 following Disidchs (A. 33-43) give information as 
to the pay of the various officers. 

Pay of All the soldiers, from the private to the oommonder-in- 

^ ^'*"* ohief, received their pay regularly every month. The 
crown prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas or gold coins ; the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas ; the mah&ratha 2,000 varvas ; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot) and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 nipkas. The general commanding all 
the cavaby obtained 3,000 ni^kas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 
an officer who had 100 men under his command, and who 
must ride on a horse, drew only 7 varvas, while a private got 
5 suvamas.^^ 

The following double verses (44-50) give an account of the 

reward of the brave soldier who falls in battle, and sums up 

the persons with whom one should not fight. Among these 

Particular ^® ^^^ remarkable is the 45th 6ldka, which says that ** in 

inhibition ^ oombat uo ouc should strike his enemy with concealed 

againat ^ ^ ... 

fiTe-aimf . weapons, nor with poisoned arrows, nor with machines kindled 
by fire, nor also with various stratagems." The commen- 
tator explains the Sanskrit term '^ agnyujvalair yantraUi" by 
*^ nalikai^," guns.^ The significance of this dloka proving 



** Se* Weapons^ pp. 7, 8 ; Madra$ Joumaly 173 and 174. 
*' See W^apon^^ pp. 73 and 74, and Madras Journal, pp. 239 and 240 
Harivaihte, 226. 
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the ezistenoe of fire-amiB in India can hardly he exag^ 
geratedy hut after the Yedio verses, which we have given 
hef ore, and which contain the dearest evidence of the exist- 
ence of ftre-arms, no more need he added.^ 

The Slst dldka discusses the favorable time in the year Favor- 
when expeditions may he undertaken ; the month Mftrga- i^r^ ^™^ 



fiirsa^ is specially recommended ; besides this Ph&lguna and '*^* 
Caitra are mentioned. Then follow some double verses, 
which contain the names of the already known army oorps^ 
and give some general advice as to the leading of troops and 
combating the enemy. 

One should whisper mischief to the mischief-makers in General 
the hostile campj one should disunite the disunitedj and one ^' 
should gain the covetous by bribery. A king should sum- 
marily punish such soldiers when found among his troops ; he 
should keep his own seoretSi but obtain a knowledge of the 
secret plans of his enemy. A king should in time of war put 
to death those men who oppose his orders, the soldiers who 
run away and do not keep their weapons, avaricious generals 
who fight treacherously, men who do not face the enemy, who 
fight amongst eadi other, who deceitfully tell the enemy 
the designs of the king, who give way to the enemy and enjoy 
the king's misfortune. If an ambassador commits even a 
very serious offence he should not be killed. This is a note- 
worthy precept, though it has not always been observed. 
The seventh chapter finishes with the declaration that the 
king who releases the innocent and who punishes severely 
the evil-doers, will through his righteousness have performed 
a sacrifice which is equal to 100 sacrifices* 

The eighth chapter is entirely devoted to the general duties Eighth 
a king has to perform in the government and administration ^^'^P*®"'' 
of his kingdom. It contains many lines which are also 

*>5«0 pages 10—14. 
** See Manu VII, 82. 
** See Manu VU, 190 ff. 
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found in Manu, especially in the seventh book, which treats 
at hirge of the duties incumbent on a king.^ 

A few q)ecimens of grammatical irregularities and of 
archaic forms are .given below, in order to substantiate 
the statement that the Nitiprak&6ik& is old in style and 
language.*^ 

«• Compare Manu YTI, 66 and preceding, with NitiprakiiikA 3 ; M. VII, 
7— 9 with N. Vin, 4-6 ; M. Vn, «7* with N.IU; VH, 4M with 12» 
Vn, 445 with 13a; Vin, 20 and 21 with 16 and 17; Vn» 64 with 18 
Vn, 68 with 21 ; YH, 26 and MahftbhArata ^tipanra XVI, 10 with 30 
Hit6pad«te I, p. 69, lines 9, 10 (Galcatta edition) and MahAbbftnta dftntiparra 
LVn, 40 with 44 ; YU, 116 and 117 with 46 and 47 ; YU, 99 and HitA- 
padMa n, p. 66,line4 with 61 ; YU, 147 with 68;yn, 148 and 149 with 70 
and 71 ; B&mAya^a Sundaxakft^d*, 41, 1 with 72 ; M. VII, 1636—68 with 
80—86 ; vn, 2l6a with 88« ; VII, 2176 with 89a ; VH, 22U with 896 ; 
VU, 2266 with 916, Ac., Ac 

*7 («) Disregard to the roles of Sandhi : jm p. 74, Vm, line 47, f^fTPT 

«rnq9ng?q ; p. 78, vm, i66 f^ tH^^< ; ; p. «6, VI, 16 

(i:^?!^; p. 30, 1, 27 ^^ «r^ ; p. 48, IV. 88 qfrwnf ^; 

p. 66, VI, 13 ^ ^T^fe?F: ; p. 60, V.4 ^^Rifl^- p, 87, 

n,47 f%?nf^S«RI^ ; p. 47. IV, 68 iRftsnit; 

(6) IrregularitieB in the declension, formation of nouns, Ac. : 9$t p. 32, 
I. 72 ^fkqfn^; p. 76. VIII, 111^^; p, 68, VII, 47 and 63 

{e] IrregularitieB in the conjugation of verbs : > Pazasnudpada used instead 
of Atmanfipada : p. 76, VIII, 104 ai^;$tcl^; p. 44, III, 80 Qi^}^fi y ; 

p. 64, VI, 208 ^n^c^; * Atmanepada used instead of Baresmaipada ; p. 39, 

11, 103 H% ; p. 76, vm, 94 «n^^ ;p- 42. m, 31 ^jrHdHp ; 

(rf) p. 82, 1, 81 IJNT^qH ; P- 46, IV, 22 and 28 fj^ ; p. 46, IV, 

21 ;tP^ ; 

{$) Metrical irregularities : II, 62, (p. 37) ; V, 66, (p. 62) and VUI, 79 
(p. 76) contain 17 syllables. 
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flft: 



^^cT^trr^ 



^M+lf^l^FI ^ rn^ ^TK^FWrt II \ I) 

«IH^^*^«iMW S'^+hI »TpfTT: ll('^)ll 

JRg^SRR ^f^m ^ ^^3^1^: II 8 II 

10 ?T?^ jfi^n^ fW H^^HWfMHI II(<\)|| 

fTlf^: Rd<W^ Tl^Sf Wn^ II <ll 

<f^Th««'d THR H^M^'»1lI^I«Hflg5n: I 

^ ^ ^«?^ ^P«^Rf^'|-<<<HI(l ,ff^ iTT: II ^ II 



30 •flP^H+iftrg>T 

wn^ ^ *[f5!n »<iN(i<>ind ii ^ ii 

f?r^jr3^ ^^m^M ^ ^nn ^qr I 

^^ ^f^ il^ ^<<*4l^«?ci f^f^: HUM 

fe|^^mo<j<|^Hj| yi^ ?g^ ^ II U II 

2« ?Nc^5f^fd^l^»i^ SMW^lR^ I 

«fi^ q^wiR^lSiM^ ?^i^ ^ ii(U)ii 

ei^fqi «^jWJt4^ Trf*^ ^N^ ^: ll(U)ll 

^tiM^<< ffig^ ^<H^<< »rffm I 

30 ^5^^^ ^ ^tSlI ^l^ 4>^IMK«i ll(U)ll 

^T«?t f5^5T^ ?T?i# wFs^ H nun 

W^ ^ ^Fmrqif ^ i 

MI«n'^M;3> «|5f ?^gJI% ^5rg ||( \ V9)|| 

t^^^Q^(^^«f, jj ^K^|f>|^H*)«< ^ II Kll 

sRTiwI^rj**! ^i^ <mhP1<^*isi41i nun 

f^^*»^ m^ ^H7lrfH«ll^ I 



TRn^t^wnq: 31 

'?5^PT5? ^T^^nf^r ^?r#%«T ^w^ n(^^)ii 

^TMPW^^n^r fe?Tf^ ^ ^RW: 11(^8)11 

t<WfelHHHI ^ ^SfVWf fNt^ ^ II '^^ II 

««?rT3n«rR:.5i5n^ 5?T(?|q^Tg^fri«n \\\o\\ 

^*8M-»<ll ^f^ ^TRftS^T^ ^W3^ in Ul 

^ '^^*y«<fH|: H^lt^«^<l ^ II ^'^ II 




32 4)KiH»i <^r 

<?^^ ?5»i^ ^^sHfTf « smwi, ii^«ii 

70 ^V i M«o<lgN i ^T?nJr«i^ rn«r?w lUMi 



"<dH'MI< JTR; fan ?TW W^J^i^* I 

«n?»iR ^Wmr <i<«{lit41R "^wiftti^ ii ^« ii 

^: Wra^ ^ t ^RfJR II ^<' II 

^^g«TW tld^^ml*hHH | f<^t<<«» : I 

^WW^tPdl 'l^ J%^ ^RI irt?!. II n II 

80 «T^ ^ ^'pt JTmt IWH; 1^ ^: ll«o|| 

^^'Ki|H«^^<fe||*Ml H^M\A ^ tT^ I 
jfNrfK SfRW^T ^W? W»>M*<I II « \ II 

«i^m«4'ti^<i ^ ^+ji+w 5?pifr: II 8^ ii 

88 «#: '^ 'WfT ^ ^«Ril^«*»K«ll<tl 

d^w»i i P i ^wnfir ^^ <w piy II 8 8 II 



Jmt5«TPT: 33 

^^ »IRW: ^ k «n^ ff^ ^^ I 

M*^KKH<I ^ dW<i5(H«n«IH4^ 11(8^)11 

fwf: TlcS^r ^ 5»^: ^^lfi4\<t< l < II «<' II 

«pk|1^il^«l*«i^*^:JHHfi«WIPlrl^l 
M | ^w| l ^lV^Tb 4T ^T^TWri^TR^: ll(«^)ll 

^ <HJl«J|*«lf|HIH^HWN<*W I 
100 «jc6|«t^H fTW?^ ^ ?rftW? ^5^T II ^« II 

!TqT ?n^R q;»i^ %?WI^ ^T?a fT II ^Ul 

«qHKKi( i l«^S ^^ ^T "T^ '^ I 
|5r%l^rfW5^iP% ^t^ ^I^: II ^^ II 

9ri5wri^ sf^ ^nfl«PT ^r]^ ^ 11 <\^ 11 

f^*<WI*«K!H« M|H«M<AmR^«j I 
^#«^ ^ ^W sq^WW Sm^R II MJ II 

^^ 5 fj ^^ T^ Tilt i^Tt T^ I 
"0 f^lK»W Pr%3 it ^r?«n "^ T^TIcSq II ^Ml 

sT^^^^gsftm ft fe^ H^^iW II M II 



34 «flRiH+l1\l«l»l 



f^ ^fNfh^^Tl^ ^P|W+l!^l*|qt ^TfrTH^fiT- 



fet(Wl5«TPT: 



35 






6 HM>l+l<Jli'id^ sfl^T^ *i?<+^+ 






II \ 



II (^) 



II (^) 



n 9 



11(0 



II « 



II ^ 



II 1° 



36 •flP^M+lftl+l 

<?^H<i^K^<ii 5 a^ia^a^i*e<^ N^'^n 

^jf^l^- "Tll^ ^^(^' »T^T# II \\\\ 

^•ranw '^ sRSRff M<*ii*ififn<i ^ I 

^3^ Ei^ «i»P««4IS*?iR«4: II 18 II 

50 ^^^J^^ <(^wflfi 'T^ 3^: lU Ml 

8;rflwt# «t[^ ?T5rR R^^f^3»»r: ii U ii 

Mi(^ffi(3'i«IWWi^5N»n«i\*K|: I 

5Tfe^ ^ff: TRT** t ^S^: ll( ^ '9)11 

36 gg«fr^ so^ 5=^5»ii: M+t(^rii: i 

^^f^^TRTTl^'FWR ^f^ f? UK II 

i<>^*fl<*i ^ '?^g?iT^!W»mm3^ I 

6R3lHW< : i«lH«iJ»i: JTRT: f^Wl«»«t» : 11(^^)11 

<o ^Ife^ Ti^^^ 1^ ^ ^rtI^ II(^<»)II 

S*ia*|Pl ^T?srrf^ €ll5|!(l«|«i|f1lPl ?^ II ^Ul 

^^^ M^i* +W'^* ?W ^ I 

^ ^ 9^5^ sr^M "^ ^{^ 11(^^)11 



m^^TWr tf^^Bl^ ^RffTf&r ^T#«T% II ^<' II 



jff^^R^R^^Fq'TRJS^sR^n^g^ 11(^^^)11 

«o ^WTW?I^^« ^Wlft^T^ft^ ll( ^ « )ll 

«r^^ q^Hiflt 53HW*tj ;mT^: 1 

^l(<^l(^Ht»^ct ^ ^< | WsbS(MI^ ! HV 11(^)11 

?n^f»ftc§t ^M^ «^nTH^ ^^T^?f«?i 11(^^^)11 

^PC^ j^q^rft «rFT t +I*I^M+ : ll(U)ll 

«^»^ l wj<H^^^HH^S l '^ l « Ty. 11(^8)11 

.^^c5T# ^fT^T^ ■+IMWI'W ^ ^^ I 

6 



38 «nt^H^.|R | iM 

^^tB ^ ^ t<MMM*<H|< 3!^ II H 
1^55^ ^^mi ^^ ^155^1^ I 

«o ^mm Tig^ Tiwrft^T^i^: ii( « «• )i 

5J5 ^PW 5^ ft^ ^f^ ^S!{^ I 

3^ t^g^ 3^ ^^ ^rI^: II «^ 

? fcftR^P i *i i c^1'M <T^ <^ttiia'^iPi ^ 11(8^)1 

^ <i'<1s^iw«<4ii^'-ga^ i y^rm^g^: 11 «» 



MmIs^TPT: 39 

^g«?R3^ ^ ^IW^Pl^'MMI II 8V> II 

^^ MiV<Hi ««sj 5TF«rn^^ #pn: ii «<" ii 

100 ifl^ryn ^s^Sr^ t^v^ttriH^ «r: ii(«i«)ii 

iR^^^^^I^^Ron^ II ^ni 

^gt ^^^ tm^ »PT gtqn^ H*i-°tfd II «i^ II 

"« ^ ?l^ ^^ ^§[?n ?WT ^^fMwW: I 

^ M+ i4*iO*^tt<< i<i; rPi^ ^ J»^r^^ II ^^ II 

^<t«TflM«iisi+i*?*i'9m^ ^ 5i?(^^ II ^« II 

&lI5|!(|fil*F<1l ^fPI^t1W«ftyH^MW: II ^^ II 

?T^R^«3S<t \W ^•H«4l«hK+ ^n^ II ^» II 

ii« rflw««wift<<?**i <(fcflfia ' ^^lm 5 I 

flSfi^dMI^MlPl ^ ^ l »<0sfr<1lfi t iK^oii 



40 ift^m^rrf^ 

^t»+l*ri *H<l4(*|rg^^J|d ^ II <\^ II 

«r3^f^ *< l ^ | rmil^(5<dl <^H«i||^t : I 

120 f^\^ ^trtI^ ^^ ^3^^ ^^(^ IK« II 

^^NH ^ 3 «Hl(^9T f'fNRT: I 

'WW'T^ i Hl^^jfid *lfHWKW ^W lUUl 

126 «r^f^fi?H^TtJrt qts fi<i(^mRI I 

^r^ »If^ fftS^T ?I^ ^PfR^nS^nH IK^ II 

TTft^ W^' ^^l ^^: I 

^^ ?nT> 'iR ?r5 tf^H-"!**! iu« 11 



f^ JSftTrfti^TI^ «^^P l Mct»|^ I ^IMl ^^- 



^^*J)iW*WJ 41 



^Jlf^ ^ W<*ltM JR ii^ f^cTm? II ^ 

^ d«L^WHI+w4 mI^I^^ f^fTWf : I 

«T5r ^ i^^l^ qqRfl 3|i^: jq ||(8)| 

10 «wwH*m?^^i ^ ^*<*im^Ri II \ 

%fl^ ^ii§% ^Tsni;^ H^jfl^ij ^ ani%5 i 

^^l?R ^Jf^ g^ *IMIrHI tR^ II C 

^KRR^^ '[^Isyl^kKlWVI I 

^i ^^^ ^kWR«?: Tt^^lf^ II vs 

16 303^ ^: <«l<<ltd^lgl«^S ^^* ' 



42 jfim^T^ 



T|RH§rHd*ll«^ ^ H^'^iaf ^g^TT I 

*l^lffi*(^c6W<!^5g^ fT IfM^: II \ i II 

<T^ «#»iriifi JHsq^ 95^5: in«ii 
^^nirw'i'? c?i+t*< «raw ^ g^fl;^ 1 

tldt^<mar<|vrt< 3f^ ^t%RT t^ ^: ll( \ ^)l| 

40 M^W4ji^^^«<l<at^(^tjd : II '^ o II 
cldtT*«l»l«^?iiw f^ ^ TTT 5r%: I 

< W^H«h<ttt)<Wtt1<^ W^fiMK«f» ; II^UI 



«o #iFt 'srgM ^ f^i^'Wf^ fm ii(^^)ii 
MKW«t»4»i«-m^ f ^i<la^4 ( ^y ft I 

«5m ^m \T^ ^t^ s^ffem ii(^«)ii 

^(^W ^IH<«I< ^ f^ ^ ^ f 11 ^<' II 

?Tf^9f M^*]\HK*i(5ff ?T^ ^ 3^ 11(^^)11 

«« »Iff*F^ ^ ^^^^T^TJTt «rRWW ^ 11(^0)11 

^ <t4^^w <m# ti*<g<i^<t< II ^ \ II 

fc|^^lM(^*HI< g|# t|«fi^N»K» l ll l 

9[^R\ wW«r f^RPW HSTN^ II ^^^ II 

g^ M<t<Y*<ww <MNKiy^w t ii^^ii 



44 "fli^H+l^-RTT 

«T^T?1 1^ JTwi^ <t5«iPi ^#r ^ I 

«nnT: m^<wihI ^ ^t^ ?nftft?T: tl ^« 11 

5W ^ ^ ^ ^iftr i< ' j<>lMfirl t II \^ 11 

JT g»^qf%»wT jft^ f% ^wtgPrs^ II ^^ II 

80 ^ q^gi^ sfiq 5f^ g^ 5nt^ ^ II «• II 



f^ ^iT^rt^Tl^ «flPlH+lRl+Wl ^?^- 



■«li«fiW<W 45 



?i^^ ^«p?pmT ?rw ^^?m^ «nj- ii ^ ii 

«n3^^qi«T d«IHWH^(^ q^W^ II 8 II 

10 ^i^ ^R«rtlFWl5*IHt H«fr»MH It ^ li 

drH*l|ui ^ ^PTR dWI»^W**i ?T«n 11(0 II 

rt^«=hti^»[ ^ 55«?IJ^ ^r^fH II « II 

^AP^ ' ^Hlaj ^ ^m 4\^9 i ^4 II (O ii 

^H*«BNfiRlH ^(^^M ? ?|V0fl 11(^)11 



46 «f|PlMcM(^ 

^f^TB^ iqin qt^ ^ IT^ $ripg rPl^ 11(^)1 

ffSf^t^^JTRt ^ gfqi^ ll(U)l 

35 gt;q?;q Hp^^WH*ll«fr^» l R«h^»i I 

qqWipj^ ^ »i"^c<l+<«i ?r«n ikkji 

arm^ffTIcft ^ ^8HM|*IMW^ ll(H)l 

i^mf^ ^l^idMi^^gf^T q0?: 1 

*» ^35f?H. Hq«fqift tiT|cc|,W^i«K<i: ll^o 



n.i^*^: 



^^ f^k'^T^n WKH<l<l^1c«t»^ : II 5^^ II 

M<mc^<&««»*< i c(j<i tWT wm f^ I 

{^TO ^gg ^ 'Tg^ Ml^^h<l^M : II '^ 8 II 

60 TSSTfe^mi^^ <(g)WWIMW|P l t II \^ II 

^3^ 9li^M Mm^<» \ \ 1T%^ II ^V9 II 

'?RaT[ ^T55rfe^ Hy<t*IN*l ( t^^ ^: II \<' II 

HKNWlftli^uii ^: HKW*I"^5: HUH 
^l|Tb|ww1r*)fc|| R4"lfi<W|^c5| I 

<fM%|l«H«<| M"dHI<^«<*l««»{ t 11(^^)11 

^l^m^lwRI^ ffTfWqi ^fl^kl ll(^ ^)ll 

a^&<<><'<n<<i fir «iM(^MiP i 'fi 11X8 11 



48 •nPlHc|)(f^|c|)| 

t^T^^gf^ 5fe#>?FP¥5: II ^t II 

^rwR ^nm^ f'^te'T ^R«T ?WT i 

^W?<Ml«dH l « <Th<<tfiwi^*<|: II ^^ II 

'T^ Mm^m- ^-^^ ^^^Tf^: II H II 

wR^+i *^^^l ?^rF^ ^IWRl^itr^ I 
80 H^^^«hO 5ft?5T ?{tPRmftM II 8o II 

JI^ ^IN't %T f^RT ^ I^^TT I 

m'nf^ 1^1^ 3 ^TcmrirR^ f^ gf^ ii «\ii 

^^«K|i(Xl*l^ ^t'l^f^g'i)*^: ll(«'^)ll 

«<i<|)|«4: 'J^W'W ^ gs^ ^ff(^: It 8 8 II 

»o HRs^lMR(^t*n«*l(^* W<«l|R^ : II SMI 

5RmfrlCT^^'^^5R:i 
^ 3 ^«^<*i«*>KH'tl ^flifnrfNi^ I 



13^5«tpt: 49 

^ ^ ^ <MM*l*^filf|| : II 8^ II 

«T^ ' i^^^^a^^N l Ktll^ *II^R) : 11(8^)11 

100 ^m JP^ ^ it 1<ft ^-rl^d^ II ^o II 

I 

«ii^i<<<tiaf»Ni ; sfrwrnQI^Kt ' ^^iK II «i I II 
«TnR ^<S^ ^i: "Rfi riHwii^ I 

giBI # ^HI^MI fTnP»PWt 5^ II ^'l II 



?^^fWht^^n^ •flPtH+lRj^iqf aThl^M(^»>M« l 



50 5f)I^MihlRl<hl 



«^l^<PlHWI«f ?<<^^lMil^i 11(^)11 

«f|3r^i?%^TOf^ri%n ^^t^ 11(^)11 

H*Tj<i^tHHl^WK*i«ri ^T^ft^R 11(8)11 

gg»t*idlfi ^?^ «<(^WlR f^i^ I II c II 

gr ^-^SW«b'lIlta<<(^«ilHf^<^<«i : 1 11(^)11 

fti*HKwfti«<l 5nf*nwt?Rn^: i 

20 qppt ^^ ^ jpft H<y*ll(^<fl II \ « II 
'ft^M 'ft%^:sMf H*llRdH<iW I 



gf^: '?f^: '?f^: HR^n)H I 

^?T^(?nPr "ihW arfr'RnPir H^^ ii U ii 

30 a<dc^^Hi»^r11 yrWT '♦»'i(^^<*<lfildl 11(^^)11 

i^««*wM m 3 h{^^ w<*ii(5l+i II K II 

^^»IrT3R[^?^ ?T^ ^ iffNn^: l^^^ll 

ffw M-«<ljiicboqiH ^i»l^tn^^fiti ii(K)ii 

sR^^^ H^ II Kll 

gnmt g ffiHi<4^t*ii<lM*ftfij^f«f>< ; I 

*o 3i«5Wl<4<RK«MI>l<|w?l fef^: ll^o II 

ftm v^^ ^'*<wi4t«iRH^iR^: II H\ II 

T^W^?mgf%^ *TiHw1 'T'i^* II ^^ II 
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«RiR'^if9r ^3nf&r ^«TRri^ ftf^«nt^ ^ 



II '^^ II 



II ^8 II 



II \S II 



II ^t II 



IIC^^)!! 
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iK^Uii 
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80 i ^Mwa^tiifl4 y^Ti%<t (Pn II «o II 

H"^t^ l fi R t^ ^ lfi l t*<H l Pl ftP l tllfi ? I 

qf^jft^ M^Kiwil «i^ mRmww II(«^)|| 

M<WTlMMW^a4Sd*IH§d 11(8^)11 

>dH'*IWHM*^^W*IIT^ ^<FB5t ?T«n I 
W^ ^i^MMI§4ffe4» ^'T^TtR II 8 8 II 

<Tfi?^ <lj<A I «t»Ktr1|^MN^t1K<< : I 
»» «l^«»^|bM^'HMtt<RH^M) ^^?T0^: II 8«i II 

»ig]!^ *d<4feHt||«^ffe<iTh| q^twn I 
l^t^Mfl^itrl l ^?n H»(^«frW<S-^lfi"n II 8< I 
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64 «fjR<M«Mfi Ha 

100 H^m P(^: ^^: ^«j«^ ^ MR+liriri: II <\o II 

<^mfi ^^ qi^ yiM*Ji<<d1 fT I 

^^<^Ml^t<Rm tWT ^«<-»l:^t<K<i : II «iUI 

(Tm %^^5nf9r *(^qi«*<M<iPi =^ iK^'^)!! 

'?^«|!(fl(^«IW4mfl^*lft f^i^3?5i: I 

Wi^^ ^Jjf^^JF^'^fqTO^ ?Tm Il(«i8)ll 

»o «WHlP H^HW ^4^<l(^+|($l«l| II «i«i II 

ijrS^IT: ^t^»«n ITFm^t^: MluAIIW^iWi: ||(«i^)|| 
^^^S[ J?i41h*4*I1'^ -MU^WIWT^: W55T: I 

H\k&*\ «(^f«n«^ f^^im: f^fTRtWT ll(<\^)ll 

«!+W«ll^<rll 5T(^'«|«TiH^ ^ II fi^^ II 



gn? 5«Jjrt ^TR^^ ^: «l>«<<<l*<4^ II ^^ II 
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ff^inft fw^ ^s^if^ ft:^ 5# 



II X 



II ^ 



11(8)1 
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n <^ 



II X 






!TO5T'<iPi;^'IR5n'n^5TTR'^^«!tW«n ll(U)ll 

» 5»^^»mt TO JRTi^ i^M^!^ www 

^BR^ 'ft^^ ^95HF|; ^^41h1I^+K • 

35l?f fi^T^ ^ «n»5P?«r^ 51^ UK II 

a (fWM<K<<Wl ^ <WMI«0«l1Ji|HHI< ll( \ K)\\ 

<o ^<^tlHi^<l^<1K l^ S'TO.^^^ Il(^«)ll 

Hft»t||^»<ll^i ^<Im+<«iiR ? ll(^ \)ll 

«fri8HKI^MHIK^^HKlff>l ^^ I 

J!^^ klM+^T ^ «WP?fs5^T^ 11(^^^)11 
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I '(^ II 



1(^8)11 



\\\ II 



1(^^)11 



I ^«ll 



I '^<'ll 



l('^<^)ll 



I \o II 



\\\ II 



1(^^)11 



1(^)11 



1(^8)11 



'* ♦i^ti^i^ ^ ftr% 3"^ «i<*i*ri I 

l^«W<i^^^lWqi ^*'«t<lftr||< I 

HR*Afl %5TPrt Sf^ «fM^: II H II 

w ^l5l<J>lRlWWl4 HRd«IK<)&(A II 8o II 

^iW^r »JWT#T ^^mRf ^[«r^ ^^ iKs^ii 

H«i?|^ci«hl8lft i<|fc|4r|<l|5| ^ I 

*l>WHlv><JiHH«lPl MHMM^fllP ^ ll(« 5^)11 

w ^^ gi^#BJ jnfTp^:!?!^ ^^i^trh^i 

»I^H<l»<" l |Tbl< t^y <j l ^it l K<^l< 11(8^)11 

^ ^ ^ ^Tf«rF«? ^i^ «Tl«l«i^<t5I, ll«8il 

M ^TOTprt ? ^frenP^r ^n^gt^ ^%: ii smi 

H^MWlft WcStH l P l H»<<<<|«fr l R«frl(^ ? I 
M«^uF«f)l ^ ^n^W|M<J) ^«*»d«frl< fm: 11(8011 



60 •fll^M+ltel 



Rd«Mfi Wfi^lPil ?]^^ im«<1fir| |: 11(8^)11 



^H'yi^dlw*^! ffiir^ HRfi(%di< II «iMi 
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«F^«n ^Tif^^rKf^iftrjin^^: ii^vsii 
»6 5^v^+<wii(^ ^^ «njflf ^^' I 



ftfl^^R^*!^ ^ ^l^f^««K"i 11(^^)11 

^^T ^H i <i(^^ H ^fl'ii M w mm I 

«liMHIH«<wi ^n«+l4?HMI<^W I 

130 ^ \^^7^pm'^^ w^ IK s ii 

^^ ^H^«llHi JTPftoFt Rlj^<W ^ I 
**k||i|KtM ^m ^i^+4M«|k|H ll«<)il 

^IHIKiaMHIK»=IMHIKlR<!fl«f I 
«^t!!H|«hK+<"i tItRF^ H^ II <V9 II 

136 grf <t<t«ic^HI1l"l l iiy*l<<»*fl<»4>"A«M I 

«N«KI T^FfW ^l(r^(^M*ll »Tm II <<' II 

«r?w VfTHm ?pn H i *i i m<<lSidi i 
<i<wwjfRif^ wn ^fi^ wn II <^ II 

"0 ^l^^riBfTfl ?fW <«f*iWH«t>! ( <fdl II «« II 

& 



62 5finiM+i%^ 

- «6riM«^i'?i ^<? ^:??i^ <M<«ax ? ii(v9^)ii 
»« 9n?nfe^«fPi?!?#TRqt^^rR?: i 

^BwM f^ ^ <rf4lNHl '[«ni^ II «^ II 

^HN ( <?^^ ^sR Rd^iPlH ^nf^: II «8 II 

8??r«n?Mt 'icW: ^: ^FW^HRJf: II «< II 

f^ (^ mi' i«T^ "frwltt^^ ^ I 

m ^l^ti^^MI<Al ^ W5I ^ «Ri: II «« II 

^ i ^ i ijiHwi ?n^ 5f^ >T^?T^ II V9C' II 

^ 3^wn% R<^^WfMi«Ti9n^ ?re;^ ii «^ ii 

wo ^^ >»^Bi^^i>i P^<^^^lH^4^i^«»| : ii ^o ii 

m\ R*|I*1hM«WII <1<<W^1tI<H^|<| 

f^n^f^RTPL^h^ f7T^IHRHR>5T: II ^X II 
«n^: Mt^*)«iWI«<4: ^Tq|fg%RRn: I 

5jTn7m»R«Tf«n ^8 l ^l*Htl<lIriH : II <'^ II 



^ij^ g^i<T fN? i(Nrt <j(wifi ^sw^ II <'\ II 

grT^^n?ft :>:it g^ WW w «h i4a< '^< • i 

^«r?R5w <rFnfrt m Ti^n fRT^;?^ ii <*» ii 

»w <ft<i5tww«i» l^d(^Pi<f?5^Mw<< 11 <'<\ II 

*de?|^ lt^*l K W< T«T5f^ f^^fSf^ || <'^ || 

^^^: ^J'^?I3^ ^ fWifisn f^^: II <'<' II 

^^IFI^'T^ ^[^ TlWt <WMlPl^ I 

180 ji»qHI<M<lfci ^ <I^ 3 H^n^ II ^o II 

3R ^RTg^ '?l^ft^ «T^m^ iK^Uii 

^^HKI^ ^Tl^HFT f|« fTffW It ^^ II 

•^ml<(^Hlcl ^ ^?RHt 'T^ ?I«TT 11(^^)11 

5?«n^5f^ «fHB3q t<«4<H*<f^NIM^ 11 ^« II 
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TS\S^t 65 

^iHli i i^HtiHi^ ^m w^ 'iti^i 

^ Tf^gnf^ ^F^ fl^ MR«tfi(ritTI iMo^ii 

^ 1 j^Hll^'^TlK l*fi<lf"M^< I 
220 ^^riq^ft:^?fit *il«l*i<4ijftof|f^^: II U « 11 

^RT *«tl«?*jl f^ ^f9T II 
#TFT ^ »Tf?ff fir^ ^ I 






66 sfr^tH^^fn 



q^Ffrrt =^ ^Bf ^ ^^^Hi ^?hnr: ii '^ it 

^4 5TPT 5^^ q^^T ft^>Pr: II 8 II 

»o ?nqf m H9i\M *i^wi<sr5^535n 11 ^ 11 

W^ 3 sm: jflrKi: TJ^iTRI fi\^m II < II 

T^FR^^Tf^ 3 W-iJt^(^^ | fi«< : II « II 
^T ^R^'l^^^+^l ^IcF^ lORT ^ II ^ II 

«*Jti«4pm ;m: 'Ttnl^^sl^ 'tNrt 11 ^ 11 
?niy^ 3 3(9rrn^pi4^ ^«n i^n: 1 



fTH'ft^wniy; 67 

^Rn;f^?N^'nf^3RT^ ^ mi%5T: HUM 

^^^Tmt fl:^7?t m^ Hign^i: ii( ^ ^)ii 

M ?^f|T«|«^H+i: »T^«n3r ^t^: ll( ^ ^)ll 
'<*|!(nRi«^MI^i a<'IIWM*1Frid|: I 

t^+ls^nRl+cWHI t i%¥«II<n: ^?R^Trt^»r: II U II 

i: 95$r ^ K^ t ^ ^ forf n^ ii(K)ii 

*o ^ ^ ^f^mt^ k ^ •i«!«(Jlw«ii ii(Ho)ii 

?Tf^nPr i^TPTt ^ H^i<f)HiM«j1 9jg ii(^ Uii 

^ji*?(ihdti«i^i 'n'Rt ^fti'^fii^*! ; 11 '^^ 11 



68 jftfffM+lftl*! 

m^i^^^^^K^ wt v^ i^n: I 

«PyiW?i54IWcM'*l ^>TT f7^ ^ MM 

66 ^e«Miv ZR^it H*^« 1^(^+1 ^: I 

H^K«^1M ^Tlf^CT <WlI^*llR^* 11^8 

^ <(«i+l*IW HI^ T^pftf^ I 



^TFRtS«n«T: 69 

'C^ <(«)*WI«i ?n^ 'M«lR^ I 

?WT ^'Vl^^^^l ?T^ |<R H^ II l^" II 

^TrN^Tf^ ?m araWt ^MHiP ^ ^ ii(H)ii 

80 H^iRD i sq ^Tpr ?i ^«j»H-«i<w ? ii(8<>)ii 

^l(^+lI^H^<Mlfi ^f^ ^ ?PTT I 

»ni% ^11% 3 ^rafoft ^t 'i^ ^ ^^rr ii ^\ ii 

85 t|-dr+l*flitiftui ^?AHM^t|r|W«ll I 
5r5I^ 3 ^5 ^'5^ d-dc«f»|dli*il<r|: It ^\ Ii 

«n^ ft^T^ITI PlMltlnfl q^H^: I 

gaPTFT: '?t ^[R9n ^ ^lc**H<iti!i<«IT-' II «8 II 
^ ^^fl^l*^ 1^^*1*1 h1 ^ f^^ I 
90 | ^<<>^vrt<^^^td^ ^ ^«T^J II 8 Ml 

^ ^Thc^Vl ^TfffrT ^T f|^lt*f i R ?Tt^ ll(80l» 
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70 «fii^H4»lR f^ 

95 »ng^5!5RR JTiH ^ HiR4Rf{TrT i 
^ 5^ 5f5|;t ?5=«n?r fisrft ^^«nftor i 

'^rn^TT^ 'fMf^ «rFFI^f^P^«n ^^ 118^11 

Ti^ ^ It 'n «?5fr q^^ig^ spt ii ^^ ii 

*MH^w^ ^ ^ ^ ^er?T^ ftj: II ^^ II 

^Ti?wi«it «n ?^ ^ 1^ m iis^ii 

^W1WR^<AM<}I|< ^tI% Pi^S^I<^l . 11^8 11 

no f^ ^^ I9h|<^4^&^^ IRt: 11 <\«i II 

35*rt<f WN4'^IHK*d«^l<^TWr: I 
Wl^ 3^ ^ ^^WH41^hRn|Rh: II ^t II 

M<<^ l«^<^'hfcH l«^M»«-w<lft h1 j^ I 
^^ R^I«n*<K(l< ^fM<Tt Wf II <\« II 

§5«n^?i^ fi^<^i^4^4f«n5i^<4«?ift<i n<\<'ii 



^THift.SWIR: 71 

'flR^'5^t«nTPTf^ ^T^»l^ ^: II ^^ II 

1*0 Mc6WHM<l" l l ? 4?<4\MHia'^R<ml ll(Co)|| 

M<i^wH<i«il ^ ft^ qN^^M "«\)« 

^•S^?inr[, *n-^*^SNI ^n'F^^ «IFI^I 

fg ^^ tb<i ! ( i ^t<)H M*l%<I^W| IK 8 II 



ff^ fl^fNfh^^TR^ «ni^M<hlRl<4>l^i %'*4<i1*l*M«i 



72 jfrt?m^nf^ 



^Fr«mK H?re«nt^ «7«?T«% srt^p?: i 

F ^^<W «I»" I H< »l|^: JnfTWr: IJ 8 II 

^S^ HWH'd^^l »g«? ?f^ 31%: I 
10 ^^ ^ ^ H<V^«I ^8l^ 11 «\ 11 

f^ ^ iMlPlWH^So^^ti-MM II ^ 11 

W*flHH*<^-dl «R?T ^Fn f^^^TN^ 11 <* 11 

^f«IWIW«I^S p<'^*^^*yp>"f*<' » 

^"K>H«JL ^ 3«n qr^sqi^ JWff^: 11(^)11 

?^ 1^ S5 «n^ ?P9IT ♦lUfciHIA* I 

M 5j^r^ 5 f^^'Hir^WHH ^^ in o II 

f^tlJ^ ^HTFTW t5t9RR ^«n^ ^1 



3re»ft5«TPT: 73 

qJT^^n^ <l^*Mlfi I^H*<ll^ mI^'^^> II U 

gr *ii^^ftMt*)4 ^ 5ff^ ^?i^ 11 \ \ 

ST^TI^n^ft^ m ^ t<<l4^l^ " l^< |: I 

ftKHWI< "^B'TlHIH, tl«l^fiW«<I^T^ I 
« tl*IWI'^ Rrm^H «WMHHHI "f^ iRo 

<RMi+k^kw g^ c5T5ri^ f|?r II '^^ 

q ^ i i«i^^i>m »<i*<i<qw;i(l(^ri ; I 
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•fli^«+iRRJi 



^<^<g6 i «il ^m g M ^ nf^nt ? 5fM 11(^8)11 

«o JHTRrlsI ^ pr^ 5^ ^^ 'I^'I^ II ^o II 

«i+W**4fiAM+{uiI ^%lM I 
JTStM <W+|u|I i!ilP»+l4Rkll(^Hl 11(^)11 

H«ni>«1«i«htjwiia«"4^'< 5=^^' I 
'Ti^^Bll^UKflHt ^^ ^hf!^?r: 11(^^)11 

65<MWIMi^«l'«fl'ii <H*ni!H<MHl I 

^R^ ^ hhtihI yigryhTWfifiqrt 11(^8)11 



8* ^ ^I^ ^rat 555^^ ?T^T: I 
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H(^«i)ll 



11(^^)11 



II ^V9 II 
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76 jftt^SI^T%^ 

R+HWWHM^^^S^ ^Mlf^ilWHW+: II S \ 

M^^Wpl«|: ^l^^rT^^J^^^fer: II <\H 

106 ST^ ^ ^ ^l^«»»m^l<Sr^d«l> : I 

^ ^ m^<iMR*i*l«tfraf^ ?T^ ^ I 

H ^ ^ 1'»F^tl«^ill'^W'«<K^: Il«i8 

P|t||t|e| : HN+IMi: M<iylKll^HW5l: I 
"0 ^Tl«<flHy|i^*r||t^«Jl T^^: JT^: II \S 

si^W^i: ^Tl ''TM: ^^^ 3N&^ I 

811^51 «|1 Hl<^«(lr| g^ ^RTrPTF ^ I 

JT g||^"NH<t<l41 «fr<^ l Pli^tMI«<lf^ : II S^ U 

«fl^«jNi ?r«n ^ c5t«i.ii«^*tL^ II ^^r u 



120 ^qi^cMl(^P»j"lF S M|< ^^ ^hk^ IK- II 

'nfc^ d^^f^ «i^ 'n^ ^11^ ii<\ii 

«RTqti4 M Wt V[^>^»[M4KH II C'^ 11 

»« ?^ *iPlft«iM m ^m ^ 5 ?FR^I 

amrt^jnTfT^^RR 'n^«r: ii <^ ii 

v^ +K*)**4 WH^s(HR<iai II ^« II 

»3o M<^-d|H(|l^ ^^ i^w5^ IT^ IK«MI 

?it 5T ^ «Mi«<^SMi smi^^r^ 5^ iK^ II 

«Rrg »rfM^ Hf ^Tsn 1%f%i^ II ^V9 II 
m prt^ fnn^ ^mi m ^#i?r: i 

«n['^ ^731^ ^ *F^fM^: II ^c* II 

HWKlil5«<<w) f ^F^ tfWWHrf : II ^^ II 

^^^^^ oiHPci ^nTi»r«T ^[ip^r\: i 

^^M^^f^<l<«l» | U | |!M\''^ I H*<HR I 
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VS •f||^H+||<|'*| 

S<tM<lM+K^ r1<lM*i«l+tr?«i »(««)ll 

^ 'T*^^ m§ww«i« ?nr5or i 

«F«??f5q3Tfl^S^^^^5r?R^ . Il(«0ll 

TCifS^ ^ "f ^h» l *rMH*i<| ^ I 
W*(j^<y^ ^T^M-S^ Mf^^ m 1^: 11 «« II 

»56 5l^(^MI tH><|f1<»J^<iH I ^H 5^ I 

«?Tf^ Pli^^^^W^I ^?r^ ^ II "okT II 

^^^f^m ^ ^w^^: H«|»1fif1| : II ^^^ II 

i«o TRn ^^m *wH*i*i^ qn95 1^ m M <"«» II 

(^it'»r %^ ft^ fe^^ ^If^^: II <'<>»ll 

^^I^ <*l-4«h««»l ( < ' «l»l<y ^ <I^*«<»MI I 
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^iPfs^T^wJf fe^^^ ^mr^iw: II <'s II 



HiiM^?lftii<{«^^ i -°t»(^t<i fir^ im II <"% II 

<iH(lWd*lflW*l*ll'*l'^W1IM^: I 

3^^ ^f%^MN ^HftiH :^ Hf II <'% II 

wo ^«qf %]^ ftf^^^ ^ W^: ll(^»)II 

^^^ <<«ll«Mc»afi l l^fe<M»M ; II ^^ II 

W^m ^M^«ff(^*ll*l%tllftor: I 

N*|W*Wm1?TI^ R i w^a«l?^< ^PT: It ^^ II 

d^^M*?^ ^ ?<«^wRiW«ll II ^\ II 

5f^ «*limi^4tM'^ ^ STTR fT II ^8 II 



80 sfMH^nwT 

^ ^rt^f^ 31^? '?^ 1^*053: II ^<' II 

^$1^ iPr«^ ^ 3»?Rft 35^ II ^^ II 
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n. 

THE PREDECESSORS OP THE HIGH COURT 

OP MADRAS. 

{Continued Jrom pa^4 53 of Journal far 1880.) 



CHAPTER III. 

The new Charter was dated 24th September 1726 (13 
€heorge I), and it was thereby ordained that there should be 
for ever thereafter within the Town and Factory of Madras- 
patnam one body politic and corporate by the name of Mayor 
and Aldermen of Madraspatnam, and that such body politic 
and corporate should consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, 
seven of which Aldermen at the least, together with the 
Mayor for the time being, should be natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty, and the other two Aldermen might be subjects 
of any other Prince or State in amity with His Majesty: and 
it was further ordained and appointed that the Mayor and 
Aldermen for the time being should be, and they were there- 
by, constituted a Court of Beoord by the name of the Mayor's 
Court at Madraspatnam, and they or any three or more of 
them (whereof the Mayor or the senior Aldermen for the 
time being to be one) were authorized to tzy, hear, and deter- 
mine all civil suits, actions, and pleas between party and parly 
that should arise or happen, or that had already arisen and 
happened, within the town of Madraspatnam or within any 
of the factories subject or subordinate to Fort St. George or 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. George. 

The junior of the Council of Fort St. George at the time 
of the arrival of the Charter, or an exemplification of the 
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same» at that place, was appointed Sheriff of Fort St. George 
aad the town of Madraspatnam, aad for any space within 
ten miles of the same, for the space of one year, and until 
another should be duly elected and sworn ; and it was 
ordained and appointed that* the G-ovemor or President and 
Council of Fort St. George, or the major part of them, should 
yearly^ on the 20th day of December, unless the same hap- 
pened on a Sunday, and then on the next day^ assemble them- 
selves and proceed to the election of a new Sheriff, which 
Sheriff when elected should take the usual oath of office, and 
the oath of allegiance, and should continue in office during 
the space of one whole year from the time of such swearing, 
and until another should be duly elected and sworn into the 
said office; and that in case any such Sheriff should die in his 
office, the said Governor or President and Council, or the 
major part of them, should and might, as soon ios conveniently 
might be, assemble and choose another person to be Sheriff in 
his room, who should be sworn as aforesaid, aad continue in 
his office for the remainder of the year ; and that the said 
Sheriff thereby appointed, and every other Sheriff to be 
elected and sworn as aforesaid, should during his and their 
continuance in such office respectively have full power and 
authority to execute and make return of all process of the 
Mayor's Court and of any other Court erected by these LietterB 
Patents within the district aforesaid. 

The form of proceeding in civil actions was directed to be 
as follows : — ^TJpon complaint made in writing to the Court 
against any person residing or being, or who at the time 
when the cause of action accrued did reside or be within 
the said Fort or Town, or the aforesaid Precinct District or 
Territories thereof, a summons was to be issued directed to 
the Sheriff requiring the defendant to appear to answer the 
complaint, and in default of appearance a warrant was to be 
issued for the defendant's arrest. In case of appearance or 
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arrest the defendant was to be let out to bail, and in default 
of finding bail to be detained in oostody until he should 
have found bail, or given security, or should have judgment 
or sentenoe given for him. And after such bail found, or 
Becurity given, or in case the defendant should be detained 
in custody for want of bail or security; the Court was to 
proceed to the examination of the matter and cause of com- 
plaint, either upon the oaths of witnesses in writing to be 
by them subscribed and taken in the most solemn manner, 
or by the volimtary confession of the defendant, and there- 
upon it should be lawful for the Court to give judgment and 
sentence according to justice and right, and to award and 
issue warrants of execution for levying the debt, together 
with costs of suit, upon the goods and chattels of the defen- 
dant ; and for want of sufficient distress to imprison the 
defendant until satisfaction made. In cases where the 
defendant was not to be found within the jurisdiction of the 
Court, a sequestration might be granted, upon an affidavit or 
proof verifying the plaintiff's demand, to seize the estate and 
effects of the defendant, and the same to detain till he should 
appear and give security ; and in case he should not appear 
within six months (unless it was shown to the Court that he 
was residing in Qreat Britain) the Court might proceed to 
hear and determine the cause. 

The Court was authorized to administer oaths and to frame 
rules of practice, and to appoint clerks and officers, and to do 
all such other things as should be found necessary for the 
administration of justice. A table of fees was to be settled 
by the Court and approved and signed by the Governor, and 
wrote out fair and kept constantly fixed up in some visible 
and open part of the room or place where the Court should 
be held. 

An appeal was given from the Mayor's Court to the 
Governor and Coimcil, who were constituted a Court of 
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Record for that purpose, and whose determination was to be 
final if the damages or debt should not exceed the Talue of 
one thousand pagodas. In cases exceeding that amount a 
further appeal was allowed to the King in Council as was 
usual in cases of appeal from any of the Colonies in the 
West Indies. 

The Gbyemor and the five Seni(»r Members of Council were 
appointed Justices of the Peace in and for the Town of Mad- 
raspatnam and in and for Fort St. Gteorge, Fort St. David, 
Yizagapatam, the Factories on the Coast of Sumatra^ 
and all other Factories subordinate to Fort St. Gteorge* 
They were to hold Quarter Sessions of the Peace four times 
in the year, and to be a Court of Becord in the nature of a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gktol Delivery for the 
trying and punishing of all offenders and offences (higE 
treason only excepted) committed within the Town of 
Madraspatnam, Fort St. George, or any of the Factories 
subordinate thereto, or within ten "Rnglish miles of any of 
them respectively. Their proceedings were to be by indict- 
ment or otherwise in the manner used in England, as near 
as the condition and circumstances of the place and inhabit- 
ants would admit. 

Similar Corporations and Courts were established at 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the Governors and Councils of 
the several Towns and Factories of Madraspatnam, Bombay, 
and Fort William in Bengal were empowered to make 
Bye-laws, Bules, and Ordinances for the good government 
and regulaticm of the several Corporations, and of the inhab- 
itants of the several towns, places, and factories^ respectively, 
but no such Bye-law, Bule, or Ordinance was to have any 
effect until approved and confirmed by the Court of Directors. 
And, lastly, the Mayor's Courts were authorized to grant 
Probates of WiUs or Letters of Administration of the estates of 
persons dying within the said Towns or the Factories subor- 
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dinate thereto, suoh Letters of Administration to be granted 
to the next-of-kin ; or if there should be no such person re- 
siding within the jurisdiotion of the Court, then to the prin- 
dpal creditor of the deceased ; and for vrssit of any creditor 
appearing, then to suoh other person or persons as should be 
thought proper by the Court. 

In the following year all fines set upon any persons by the 
Courts established by the last-mentioned Charter were granted 
to the United Company by a Charter dated 17th November 
1727 (1 Geo. H). 

The Court of Directors sent out with the Charter of 1726 
a Book of Instructions with respect to the method of proceed- 
ing in all actions and suits as well civil as criminal, and in 
proving of Wills and granting of Letters of Administration 
of Intestates' Estates, together with the forms of the several 
oaths directed by the Charter to be taken, which book was 
compiled with great care and with the advice and assistance 
of the ablest lawyers in the several branches of business 
therein treated of .^ 

It was probably in this Book of Instructions that the 
doctrine was laid down that by the Charter of 1726 all the 
common and statute law at that time extant in England was 
introduced into the Indian Presidencies, and that all the 
Parliamentaiy Enactments passed since that period were 
excluded, unless their extension to India was specially 
declared. This doctrine has been frequently cavilled at, but, 
so far as I am aware, has never been seriously disputed, and 
has long been established beyond all question.^^ On the 27th 
February 1765 Badachund Muttra, a Hindoo Native of 
Calcutta^ was convicted of forgery by the Mayor's Court, and 



^ G(eii0ral Letter to Madras, 24ih January 1763, para. 86, aending another 
copy of the "book. 

*^ See the prefaoe to Mr. Longaeville Clark's Rules and Orders of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fori William in Bengal, Calcutta, 1829. 
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eentenoed to be hanged, under the Statutes relating to 
that Grime whioh were in force in England in 1726 ;*^ and 
this precedent was followed on the celebrated trial of Nunoo- 
mar before the Supreme Court of Calcutta in 1 776, whioh 
was afterwards made a matter of impeachment against both 
the Govemor-General, Mr. Warren Hastings, and the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Impey. 

Bichard Higginson, Esquire, the first and modem Mayor 
of Madras appointed by the new Charter, and Messrs. Dun- 
oombe Monroe, Bobert WooUey, and Thomas Way, three of 
the first and' modem Aldermen thereby appointed, having 
died before the Charter reached Madras, the President and 
Council on Monday the 14th August 1727 nominated Mr. 
John Powney, one of the Aldermen named |in the Charter 
to be the modem Mayor, and Messrs. Thomas Weston 
William Monsen, John Buekelay and Edward Braistone to be 
Aldermen, and ordered that Thursday next be appointed for 
swearing the Mayor and Aldermen and putting the Charter 
in execution so far as it related to the Mayor's Court. 

On Thursday the 17th, being the day appointed, and the 
Town havii^ received notice accordingly, the new Mayor and 
Aldermen were sworn in with much ceremony, after having 
oome from the Fort in a grand procession of soldiers with 
kettl&-drums and trumpets^ dancing girls with the country 
music, the Court Attomies on horseback^ the Registrar, the 
Sheriff, and others, followed by the chief gentry of the Town 
on horseback, through Black Town and Pedda Naick's 
Petta, to the Company's Garden, where the President and 
Council were met to receive them. The G-ovemor and the 
five Senior Councillors, who were to constitute the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, were sworn in a few 
days afterwards.^' 

49 MemoiTB of Sir Elijah Impey, Appendix No. 1. 

^ Wheeler's Madias, vol. iii, p. 23 ; and see page 27 for a list of fees made- 
and approved of by the Mayor*s Ck)nrt on the 29th Angnst 1727. 
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It being oonsidered necessary that there should be a Court 
of Justioe for deciding small debts for the relief of the poor 
who could not afford the charges necessarily attending the 
forms of proceedings in the Mayor's Court, and would there- 
fore otherwise be defrauded of their just dues ; it was at first 
determined by the President and Council (11th September 
1727) that the five Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Boyal Charter should be also appointed Justices of the 
CSioultiy, and to decide causes not exceeding twenty pagodas 
in value. It was found, however, that this method would 
occasion some inconveniences, particularly the subjecting the 
Members of the Superior Court to an appeal to the Mayor's 
Court. It was therefore agreed by the CouncU on the 27th 
November 1727 that for the future all petty causes shoidd 
be decided in the Sheriff's Court, and that the Sheriff should 
decide ultimately without appeal as far as five pagodas, and 
that he might likewise decide as far as twenty pagodas, 
allowing the parties a liberty of applying to the Mayor's 
Court in case they were not satisfied with the Sheriff's award. 
Also that the register of slaves which was formerly kept by 
the Justices of the Choultry be now kept by the Sheriff with 
the former fees, and also that he do keep a register of sales 
and mortgages of houses as far as one himdred pagodas in 
value, as was formerly done at the choidtiy.^ 

These registers appear from the Bules and Regulations 
made in the time of Mr. Streynsham Master, and which have 
been already noticed, to have been in existence for sometime 
before 1678, and had been the subject of several subsequent 
orders. In or about the year 1719 an order was made by 
Oovemor Collett for registering all houses and gardens in 
the Black Town or the adjacent parts in the Mayor's Court or 
Choultry for the prevention of frauds in sales and mortgages ; 



^ Wheeler's Madias, vol. iii, pp. 25 and 26. 
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besides which bills of sale wrote in G-entoo on cadjan leaves 
were to be entered in the register kept by the Town Gonioo- 
poly for that purpose.** A register of Bespondentia Bonds 
was also established in 1727 ;^ and on Wednesday the 11th 
June 1735 it was resolved by the Q-ovemor and Council that 
notice be given at all the gates and by beat* of tom-tom 
that all persons produce their titles to their lands, houses, &o., 
within six months; and that ** all those whose titles are already 
registered and certified by any of the Justices shall pay no 
fees, and those whose titles have been already registered in 
either the Choultry or Mayor's Court, but not certified, shall 
pay only the fee due to the Justices ; and such who have 
neither paid that duty nor registered their titles at all shall 
pay the full fees hereinbefore established ; and to prevent 
delay in the same it is further ordered that notice be given 
at the same time that the Honorable Company, as propri- 
etors of the soil, will resume into their hands all such houses 
and grounds as at the expiration "of the said term of six 
months shall not be registered as above directed.''*' One 
great and principal end proposed by establishing this registiy 
in 1735 was to prevent the Moors purchasing too much in 
the Black Town, and in prosecution of such purposes the 
Justices made it a rule to themselves not to register any 
bill of sale or conveyances to Moormen without the particu- 
lar leave of the Board. The Moormen, however, evaded the 
prohibition by procuring some of the Malabars or G-entoos to 
buy houses for them in their own names, after which the 
Moormen, under pretence of having lent money on the pre- 
mises, brought their mortgages to be registered, and by that 
means possessed and inhabited as uninterruptedly as if the 
original titles were made to themselves. To put a stop to this 

^ Wheeler's Hadxas, vol. ii, p. 3U. 
*• Do. do. • ii, p. 426. 

« Do. do. iii, p. 189. 
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praotioe it was ordered on the 17th October 1743 that the 
Justices do not attest or permit ajij mortgages of the nature 
of those above described, or of a like tendency, to be 
registered.*' 

The Sheriffs Court established in 1727 was disapproved of 
by the Court of Directors, and accordingly on the 21st July 
1729 it was determined by the Gbvemor in GouncU that it 
be no longer continued, and that the Justices sit weekly at 
the Choultzy for punishing petty offences which were daily 
committed in the town, and which were of too trivial a 
nature to be brought before the Quarter Sessions.^' 

On the 7th August 1729 the Deputy Governor and 
Council of Fort Bt. David having requested instructions how 
to prevent the great inconveniences which would arise by 
their inhabitants being obliged to come up to Madras to get 
their disputes settled by the Mayor's Court, were advised, 
when such do arise, to persuade their inhabitants to go to 
arbitration before the heads of their castes.^ 

The natives of Madras, on the other hand, seem hardly to 
have appreciated the advantage of residing within e^sy reach 
of the Mayor's Court. On the 21st October 1734 the Presi- 
dent laid before the Board proposals which he had received 
from several persons for erecting a weaving town within the 
Company's bounds by the name of Chindadre Pettah, the 
fifth of which proposals was : '' That the heads of the castes 
be chosen and have power according to Talabad, and that all 
disputes about debts or accounts between the inhabitants be 
decided' by thegn or other arbitrators, and that the inhabit- 
ants of the said town shall not be liable to prosecutions in 
the Courts of Justice in Madras for any action of debt or 
account, but shall be proceeded against according to the 
customs of their several castes." The proposals were agreed 

[!!■ _ --- ---- - - ■ ■ . ■ 

*» Wheeler's Madras, vol. ui, p. 322. 
*» Do. do. iii, p. 62. 
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to, but in considering them it was urged that perhaps some 
ill-minded people might suggest that the fifth article was an 
infringement of the Bojral Charter as granting an immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts erected by the authority 
thereof witlun the limits assigned them; to which it was 
answered that it was undoubtedly in the power of the Gov- 
ernment, on bringing new people from foreign parts, to agree 
with them on such terms as they would consent to come in 
upon, and that the grant proposed was consonant to the 
instructions which the Honorable Court of Directors have so 
often ever since the arrival of the Charter given us in their 
letters, viz., that causes between the natives may and ought 
to be decided by their own customs among themselvee or by 
Justices or by referees to be appointed by themselves, which 
can be nothing but the heads so diosen among themselves.^^ 
It was probably in consequence of this concession that a 
petition was presented about the year 1735 in the names of 
the whole body of inhabitants of Madras — ^Braminys, Guza- 
latts. Bight and Left Gtontoos, and Moors — ^to.Mr. Benyon, 
the then President, and Council, in which the petitioners com- 
plained of the delay and expense of proceedings in the 
« Mayor's Cotdrt, and of the right of appeal to England, and, 
after stating that the Company had consented and ordered 
that all disputes that happened among themselves should be 
decided according to their own laws as usual, submitted 
rules for deciding such cases by arbitration and enforcing 
awards and orders by the Justices of the Choultiy. They 
also proposed that all matters of dispute within thirty 
pagodas should be decided by tiie Justices of the Choultry, 
and that upon the death of insolvents the Company should 
be paid before all other deters as ** haUi been for many 
years customary among us.''^ 

•> Wbeeler*8 Madna, ToL iii, p. 127. 

** Qoienl Leiler to Hadxw, Slst Jaiuiaiy 1755, panu 106, and copy petU 
tiioa which acoompaaied it. 
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An order had been preTioudy made by the Majorca Court 
on the 5th June 1733 that caoaee not ezoeeding twenty 
pagodas, or less than five, should be heard in a summary 
way.** 

Diffioultiee appear also to have arisen under the clause of 
the CSharter authorizing the Mayor's Court to grant Probates 
and Letters of Administration. The Court doubted whether it 
had power to grant Probate of a Will or Letters of Adminis- 
tration to a Native of India where the deceased was likewise 
a Native of India; and whether the next-of-kin of Indians 
oould sue persons amenable to the jurisdiction of the Court 
without having obtained Probate or Letters of Administra- 
tion, and the two questions were with others submitted by the 
Court of Directors to Counsel, who advised that the Court 
might make such grants ; and, 2nd, that Ptobate or Admin- 
istration should be taken out.^ 

It is probably to this that the following proceedings of the 
Governor and Coimcil refer : — 

'^Friday, 16ih October 1729. There being some mistakes 
arisen from the orders this year received from our Honorable 
Masters relating to proving Wills in the Portuguese Church ; it 
is agreed that a note be affixed in the several languages at the 
Sea and Choultry Oatee and at the Portuguese Church to explain 
the same ; and to give notice that any person of the Bomisb 
Communion is at liberty to take out Probates of Wills or Letters 
of Administration in that Church, but that they are not compelled 
to do it. Also that by so doing they are not entitled to a right 
of suing any subject of England, or other person who is not of 



A* Qeneral Letter to Madras, 11th February 1766, para 2S. 

M (Hneral Letter to Madras, 13th March 1761, para. 164. The Judges of 
the Mayor's Court were not required to be, and in fact never were, persons 
educated in the knowledge of those laws by which they were bound to decide, 
and, being justly sensible of their own deficiency, frequently applied to the 
Gourt of Directors to lay paiticular points respecting their jurisdiotion before 
Counsel, and to transmit the opinion of such Counsel to be the guide of their 
conduct. Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 6th May 1773. 
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that Communion, and that although the Priesta of that Church 
are allowed to grant such Probates or Letters of Administration 
to such as require the same of them, yet they have no authority 
to examine or decide any controversy between man and man, 
or to do or execute any other judicial act whatsoever."^ 

The view of the law as to the Wills and Estates of Natives 
taken by the Company's Counsel continued to be followed 
till the establishment of the Supreme Court in 1801 , the 
Mayor's Court making no distinction with regard to its 
eooledastical jurisdiction between the British subject and the 
Native, and the Court of the Beoorder that suooeeded the 
Mayor's Court following the praotioe of making all alike 
amenable ; but the moment the Supreme Court was established 
the line was drawn, and Probates of Wills and Letters of 
Administration were not granted in the case of Native 
estates. After a few years, however (probably during tJie 
Chief Justice Sir Thomas Strange's visit to England in 
1805-6)^ the practice was introduced of granting Probates and 
Administrations to Natives upon their own spontaneous 
application, but it was repeatedly declared by the Court that 
in no instance would it cite or use any means towards compel- 
ling natives to come in and prove Wills or take out Letters 
of Administration, or grant them to creditors to the prejudice 
of the next-of-kin ; and in 1812 it was decided that a Native 
representative of a deceased native was not bound to take out 
Letters of Administration in order to be entitled to sue in 
favour of the estate.** 

The provisions of the Charter extending the authority of 
the Sheriff and the jurisdiction of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer to a space within ten miles of the Town of Madras, 



M Wheeler'B Madna, toI. ill, p. 64. 

M GheUummal v. Qazrow. Strange's Notes of Gases at Madras, vol. ii, 
p. 1 ; and see Beg. m of 1802, sec. 16 ; Reg. V of 1829 ; Act XIX of 1841 ; 
Act XX of 1841 ; Act XXYII of 1860 ; the Hinda WOls Act, XXI of 1870 ; 
and the Probate and Administration Act, V of 1881. 
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or any of the Faotoriee subordinate thereto, also gave rise 
to many disputes and diffioultiee in oonsequenoe of the 
Company's bounds not extending in all directions to that 
distance/' 

The Qovemment appear also to have asserted their right 
in certain cases to arrest debtors upon the petition of their 
creditors without any warrant issued from the Mayor's Gourt.^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

In 1746 Madras was taken by the French, and though it 
was restored in 1749 under the Treaty of Aiz-la-Qhapelle, 
yet by reason of such the possession of the French, the Mayor 
and all or most of the persons who at that time were 
Aldermen of the Town were dispersed, and were before 1 753 
either dead, or returned to Qreat Britain, or settled in other 
parts of India, whereby, as the Company were advised, the 
Mayor's Court at Madras, and all and every the powers and 
authorities given or granted for the administration of Civil 
Justice there, were dissolved and at an end. It had also 
been foimd by experience that there were some defects in the 
Charter of 1726, and the Company therefore surrendered it 
to King Cheorge II, together with the Charter of 17 th 
November 1727, and obtained in lieu thereof Letters Patent 
dated the 8th January 1753 (36 Cheorge II), establishing new 
Corporations at each of the three Presidencies, and constitut- 
ing a Mayor's Court in each of them, and also Courts of Oyer 



"^ Proceedings of Gk>Tenimeiit» 19th April 1736, relative to the airert of an 
inhabitant of Cuttawank in Triyitaah, a village not two miles from the Fort, 
bat oat of the Ckmipany's boonds ; and let and 8rd June 1742, relative to an 
asnolt committed in St. Thom^. Wheeler's Madras, vol. iii, pp. 167, 266. For 
the mode of proceeding against persons who had committed offences above 
ten miles distant from any English settlement, see Proceedings of 26th 
November 1736 and 24th January 1738. Wheeler's Madras, yoL iii, pp. 
169, 181. 

M Proceedings of 19th April 1736. Wheeler's Madras, vol. iii, p. 168. 
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and Terminer and Gtaol Delivery, with some alterations from 
the former Charter, of which the following are the most 
important. 

Suits between Indian Natives of the respective towns were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor's Court, and 
were directed to be determined among themselves, unless both 
parties should by consent submit the same to the determina* 
tion of the Mayor's Court. 

The authority of the Sheriff was limited to the respective 
towns, and the factories subordinate thereto, omitting the 
words ^^ and for any space within ten miles of the same," the 
insertion of which in the old Charter had, as already noticed, 
given rise to many disputes and difficulties ; and the day for 
his election was altered from the 20th December to the 
first Tuesday in the same month. 

The Court was empowered to determine any suit against 
the Mayor in the same manner as other suits, but the Mayor 
was not to sit as a Judge or appear on the bench during the 
hearing thereof or making any order therein ; and if any 
suit were brought against the Sheriff, the Oovemor and Coun- 
cil were to appoint a proper person to execute the process and 
orders of the Court against him. 

In case of any suit against the Company, the Court was to 
issue a summons to the Governor and Council, who were 
thereupon to appear for the Company, and who were also 
authorized to institute suits on behalf of the Company ; the 
further proceedings in both oases being the same as in other 
suits. 

All monies, securities, and effects of suitors which should be 
ordered into Court, or to be paid or deposited for safe custody, 
were to be paid to or dei)osited with the Oovemor and Coun- 
cil, to be by them kept subject to the orders of the Court ; 
and the Court of Directors were authorised to appoint an 
Accountant-General of the Mayor's Court for oanying such 
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orders into execution, and keeping the aooounts with the 
Governor and Connoil and register of the Mayor's Court. 

For the reoovery of small debts a Court of Bequests was 
directed to be established^ and for that purpose the Governor 
and Council were required to appoint some of the principal 
inhabitants^ not more than twenty-four or fewer than eight, 
to be Commissioners^ to hear and determine in a summary 
way all actions or suits which should be brought before them, 
when the debt duty or matter in dispute should not exceed 
or be more in value than five pagodas. 

The Criminal Jurisdiction of the Courts of Oyer and Ter- 
miner was stated to be for the trial of offences committed 
within the said towns, or within any of the factories or places 
subordinate thereto, omitting the words ^^ or within ten miles 
of the same " which were contained in the previous Charter. 

And it was declared that if by any accident whatever the 
Company should lose for a time the possession of any of their 
principal settlements, whereby the proceedings of the Courts 
or the election of officers should be suspended, and such settle- 
ment should afterwards be restored to the Company, the same 
should not be deemed to be a dissolution of any such Corpo- 
ration or Court. 

It was not long before the event provided for in the last 
dause occurred. Calcutta was taken by Surajah Dowlah on 
the 20th June 1756, and continued in his occupation till the 
2nd January 1 757, when it was retaken by Colonel Olive 
and Admiral Watson. 

In concerting a plan of operations for regaining Calcutta, 
and obtaining satisfaction for the Company's losses, it was 
agreed between the officers of the Company on the one part, 
and the Yice-Admiral and Commanders on board EUs Ma- 
jesty's fleet on the other part, assembled in a Council of War, 
that one moiety of all plunder and booty should be set apart 
for the use of the captors, and that the other moiety should be 
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deposited till His Majesty's pleasure should be known ; and 
this reserved moiety was shortly afterwards granted to the 
Company by a Charter bearing date the 19th September 
1757 (31 Geo. II)) with the exception of such ships, treasure, 
and other things as might have been taken from any of His 
Majesty's subjects, which were to be returned to the owners 
on payment of salvage. Within four months afterwards 
His Majesty, by a Charter dated 14th January 1758 (31 
Geo. II), granted to the Company all booty and plimder 
which, since the Charter of 19th September 1757, had been 
or should be taken or seized from any of the ^enemies of the 
Company, or any of His Majesty's enemies in the East 
Indies, by any ships or forces of the Company within any 
places or limits of their trade. And it was further granted 
that they should and might, by any treaty of peace made 
between them and any of the Indian Princes or Governments, 
dispose of any fortresses, districts or territories acquired by 
conquest from any of the said Indian Princes or Govem- 
mcAts. Power to punish the mutiny and desertion of officers 
and soldiers in their service had already been granted to 
them by the Act 27 Geo, II, c. 9, the provisions of which Act 
were extended by 1 Geo. Ill, c. 14, to the Company's Settle- 
ment of Fort Marlborough, near Bencoolen on the west coast 
of Sumatra, where the Company had been empowered by 
Boyal Charter, dated 20th December 1760, to erect and hold 
Courts of Judicature as well for civil as criminal causes. In 
the following year they obtained three several Charters or 
Letters Patent of Commission for the trying of pirates at 
Fort St. George, Fort Marlborough, and Bombay respec- 
tively, dated the 27th January 1761 (1 Geo. IH) ; and a 
Charter or Letters Patent of Commission for the trying of 
pirates at Fort William, dated 13th March 1761 (1 Geo. III). 
War had been again declared between England and France 
in 1756. Bussy had easily made himself master of Yizaga- 
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patam and the other factories of the English in. the Northern 
Giroars. The Count de Lally took Fort St. David and laid 
siege to Madras, but the tide of war soon turned in favor of 
the English. The siege of Madras was raised by the arrival 
of an English fleet in Febroaiy 1759. Colonel Forde, with 
a body of troops despatched by Clive from Bengal, drove 
the Frenoh out of the Northern Ciroars, and concluded a 
treaty with the Nizam, dated 14th May 1759, and subse- 
quently confirmed by a firmaun from the Mogul, dated 13th 
August 1765, whereby the whole of the Ciroar of Masuli- 
patam, with eight districts, as well as the Ciroar of Nizam- 
patam and the districts of Condavir and Waoalmanuer, were 
given to the English as enam ; and the Nizam engaged that 
he would not in future suffer the French to have a settle- 
ment in the country on any account whatsoever.^* Pondi- 
cheny was taken on the 14th January 1761, and on the dth 
of April Qingee surrendered, after which the French had not 
a single military post in India. This put an end to the war 
in India. In Europe it was terminated by the Treaty of 
Paris, definitely signed on the 10th of February 1763, by the 
11th Article of which it was agreed that Great Britain should 
restore to France the different factories which that crown 
possessed at the beginning of the year 1749. This Article 
also disposed of the disputes as to who should be the Nabob 
of the Camatic, and who should be the Nizam or Subhadar 
of the Deccan, by providing that in order to preserve future 
peace on the coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, the English 
and French should acknowledge Mahomed Ali Khan as 
lawful Nabob of the Camatic, and Salabut Jung as lawful 
Subhadar of the Deccan, and that both parties should renoimce 
all demands and pretensions of satisfaction with which they 
might charge each other or their Indian allies for the depre- 
dation or pillage committed on either side during the war. 

*> Aitchiflon's Treaties, vol. v, p. 2. 
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Mahomed All was thus estahlished as Nabob of the Camatic 
without a rival, and in consideration of the servioes rendered 
hixn by the English, he oonf erred upon them districts in the 
vioinity of Madras yielding an annual revenue of upwards of 
four and-a-half lakhs of pagodas, and including nearly the 
same territory as that which now forms the CoUectorate of 
Chingleput. This grant of the Company's jaghire, as it was 
called, was confirmed by a finnaun from the Mogul, dated 
the 12th of August 1765.<» 

On the 12th November 1766 a grant was obtained from 
the Nizam of the Ciroars of Bajahmundry, Ellore, Moosta- 
fumugger, Siccacole, and Moostizanugger, or Quntoor, and 
a treaty was entered into, whereby the Company,^ in return 
for the gracious favors received from EQs Highness, agreed 
to furnish the Nizam with a subsidiary force when required, 
and to pay nine lakhs a year when the assistance of their 
troops was not required.*^ 

These acquisitions gave rise to violent contentions at 
Madras as to the extent of the jurisdiction of the Mayor's 
Court, one party construing the word factory in the most 
extensive latitude, the other taking it in its literal and strict 
sense. The Council took the latter view, and in writing to 
the Court of Directors on the subject observed : *' If the 
Charter should be understood in the extended sense, including 
not only all the old districts, but the newly acquired Jaghire 
and all the Ciroars, and consequently that we shouldbe required 
to govern and manage these countries according to the laws of 
England, we hope Your Honours will pardon us if we frankly 
confess that we are utterly unable to undertake such a task. 
It would be introduotive of more disorder and confusion than 
we can now desoribe; but as we do not think that the 
Charter can by any natural construction be extended thus far, 



M Aitohiaon's TreatieB, toL y» p. 181. 
M Aitbhuon's Traatiea, vol. v, p. 2. 
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we have only to hope that it may he understood not to extend 
heyond the places actually named, without dependencies, 
that is to say, Madraspatnam or the Black Town, and 
Fort St. George or the White Town, and so of every other 
factory. We are of opinion that whether the Company hold 
their possessions by one tenure or another, it was never 
intended by the grants to abolish the usages and customs of 
the people, or the forms of administering justice." 

The whole subject was referred by the Directors to the 
consideration of Counsel, who, after entering very fully into 
the various points, stated: *'I have no doubt that the 
Charter of Justice does not extend to any territories or places 
acquired since that Charter was granted ; consequently the 
Presidency of Madras may be relieved from their apprehen- 
sions that the Jaghire lands are within their jurisdiction. 
The extent of this power seems to be very exactly described 
in the 45th paragraph of their general letter/'^ 

A great dispute had also arisen over a daim of the Mayor's 
Court to be entitled to succeed to the effects of the former 
Mayor^s Court, indu^g a sum of pagodas 606-9-48, the 
produce of the maces, palanquin tassels, and other such ensigns 
of the former Court, which had been saved at the loss of the 
place ; and all of which were provided for the new Mayor^s 
Court at the Company's expense; also 2,000 pagodas lent 
to Mrs. Smith on a mortgage; also a legacy left by Mr. 
Jennings to the former Mayor^s Court by his Will proved in 
London in December 1752; also the godown-rents which 
were part of the revenue appropriated for the support of the 
former Mayor's Court, but had been assigned back to the 
Company upon their agreeing again to take the maintenance 
of the Courts upon themselves ; and the Town HaU in which 
the Court was held, and which was claimed as purchased with 
money belonging to suitors in the former Mayor's Court. 

* Auber'fl Rise and ProgreM of the Britiih Power in India, toL i, p. 261. 
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The Court of Directors repudiated these claims, and insisted 
upon the Court's xnaking or passing a formal declaration or 
Act under their seal that the Town Hall was the property of 
the Company, upon which the Court of Directors would 
indemnify them against any demands of the suitors of the 
late Court, as far as the amount of the cash which had been 
paid into the Company's Treasury on account of those suitors, 
and also the amount of the before-mentioned 2,000 pagodas 
and the interest thereof, and would take upon themselves the 
expense of repairing and maintaining the Court-house, and of 
the Mayor's Court; and they further desired and directed 
that the Commissioners of the Court of Request and their 
officers might have proper places to sit and do their business 
in, and that the Court of Bequest should not be considered 
as ilubordinate to or under the direction of the Mayor's Court.^ 

This was communicated by the Government to the Mayor's 
Court on the 27th October 1762, and was answered by a letter 
from the Registrar of the Mayor's Court, dated 15th December 
1863, expressed in a style which Government considered veiy 
unsuitable to the circumstances the Mayor's Court was in with 
respect to the Honorable Company. In reply the Govern- 
ment, after pointing out that the first Corporation was empow- 
ered to purchase, inherit, levy duties, &c., in order to enable 
them to erect public buildings and support the expenses neces- 
saxy to the execution of their powers as a Mayor's Court and 
Corporation, and that it was from this grant of the Company 
that the Corporation first laid the foundation of a properiy, 
but that when it was afterwards found that the revenues of 
the Corporation were insufficient to answer these purposes, the 
whole was relinquished to the Company, who in consequence 
undertook to maintain the Court and Corporation, informed 
the Mayor's Court that the Government must persist in the 



** Genend Letter to Madras, 27th January 1762, para. 64. 
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demand of the Corporation's giving up the legacy of Mr. 
Jennings, as well as placing the other moneys into cash as 
proposed by the Begistrar's letter, to enable them to do which 
the snms laid out in the purchase and repairs of the Town 
House would be advanced to them from the Company's cash 
on a proper conveyance of the said house to the Company.^ 

The Mayor's Court acceded to this and a formal deed of 
conveyance was taken from them, but the arrangement was 
not approved of by the Court of Directors, who reiterated their 
demand for a declaration or Act that the Town Hall was the 
property of the Company. With respect to Major Jennings' 
legacy, they considered that no difficulty could arise upon it. 
The money had been paid in, and they had no objection to 
its being laid out in the repairs of the Court-house, or in 
something useful to the Mayor's Court, but they expected that 
Gbvemment should be consulted in the application of it.^ 

Ultimately the parties agreed to abide by the opinion of 
Counsel, and a case was accordingly laid by the Court of 
Directors before Charles Sayer, Esq., their standing Counsel, 
who advised that by the surrender of the former Charter the 
Courts of Justice, according to the terms of the next Charter, 
ceased, together with all the powers given by the former 
Charter, and a new Original Court of Justice was established as 
independent of the former as if no such former had ever 
existed, and that consequently the then Mayor's Court could 
have no rights antecedent to its own creation derived from the 
former Mayor's Court or otherwise; and if so it was free from 
all doubt that the new Mayor's Court had no right to the Town 
House, the legacy, or the Regalia of the former Court ; and as 
the legacy had been paid in, that and the Regalia must belong 
to the East India Company, who were most certainly answer- 
able to the suitors in the former Mayor's Court for their 

M Minutes of Consultation, 20th December 1763. 
•» Letter to Madias, 16th February 1765. 
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monej paid into the CompanT'B cash. The Court of Bireoton 
in their letter forwarding a copy of this opinion to Fort St. 
Oeorge say : ^ We expect that an Inatmment or Act do pass 
mider the seal of the Mayor^a Court containing a declaration 
that the Town Honae and the Regalia are the aheolnte right 
and pi op er ty of the Company, and that they pay into yon 
immediately Mr. Jennings' legacy, whidi they have receiyed 
and withhold without any colour of righL With reepect to 
the condosion of their letter to yon we do not think it 
worthy of our notice/'"* 

An idea of the acrimony with ^riiich the dispute was 
carried on may be formed from the following passage in 
paragraph 67 of the General Lotter of 27th January 1762 
already quoted : *^We desire that the Begister of the Court 
may be permitted to eraraine the transcripts of the paragraphs 
in our letters which you send them with the originals, taking 
care that no other parts of our letters be inspected by him.'* 

The Mayor's Court appears to have applied to the Gbvem- 
ment for a law library, for the following passage occurs in 
the General Letter to Madras of 23rd January 1759, para- 
graph 92 :— 

** The only book we think can be of real use to the Mayor's 
Court in the Ust now sent over is Jacobs' Law Dictionary, 
which we will take care to transmit, tog^ether with a book 
concerning the office of a Justice of the Peace, called Bum's 
Justice, which we are informed is the best practical book of 
that kind now extant." 

CHAPTEB V. 

The additions to the Company's territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factories subject to Fort St. George fell &r 
short both in extent and value of their acquisitions in Bengal; 
and a great change ia the relative importance of Madras and 



^Letter to liadrM, 24ih Mttch 17<7. 
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Calcutta was caused by the Moguls oonfemng upon the 
Company on the 12th August 1765 the Dewanny of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa. This led also to a greatly increased inter* 
ferenoe of Parliament.in the affairs of the Company, and, 
after an enquiry by two Parliamentary Committees, to the 
passing of the Statute of 13 Cheorge III, c. 63, commonly 
called the Begulating Act, from its being the first legislative 
measure which prescribed any definite system for the conduct 
of the Company's affairs.*' 

By this Act a Gbvemor-General and four Councillors were 
appointed for the government of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, and for the ordering, management, and 
government of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues in 
the Kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and they were 
authorized to superintend and control the government and 
management of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and 
Bencoolen ^ so far and in so much that it should not be lawful 
for any President and Council of Madras, Bombay, or 
Bencoolen to make any orders for commencing hostilities, or 
declaring or making war against any Indian Princes or 
powers, or for negociating or concluding any treaty with any 
such Lidian Princes or powers without the consent and appro- 
bation of the Gbvemor-General and CounciL 

Warren Hastings, Esquire, it was enacted, should be the first 
Cbvemor-Gteneral, and Ldeutenant-Gbneral John Clavering, 
the Honorable Cheorge Monson, Bichard Barwell, Esquire, 
and Philip Francis, Esquire, the four first Coim'cillors ; the 
power of nominating the succeeding Qovemor-Gteneral and 
Council being vested in the Court of Directors. 

The Eing was empowered to establish by Charter or letters 
patent imder the Gbeat Seal a Supreme Court of Judicature 

*T Auber, vol. i, pp. 838, 440. 

^ Benoooloii wm ceded to the King of the Ketherlanda by Treaty dated tho 
17tk Haroh 1814. 
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at Fort William, to consist of a Chief Justioe and three ^ 
other Judges, being Barristers in England or Ireland of not 
less than five years standing, to be named from time to time 
by His Majesty, his heirs and successors ; and it was enacted 
that upon the publication of the new Charter, the Charter of 
1753, so far as it related to the establishment of the Mayor's 
Court in Calcutta should cease, determine, and be absolutely 
void, but should in all other respects, and as for and concern- 
ing all or any other of the Company's principal Presidencies 
or Settlements, continue, be, and remain in fuU force and 

virtue. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal was accordingly established by Royal Charter dated 
the 26th March 1774; Elijah Impey, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Esquire, being thereby appointed the first Chief Justice, and 
Robert Chambers, of the Middle Temple, Stephen CsBsar 
Le Maistre of the Inner Temple, and John Hyde of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esquires, the first Puisne Justices. The jurisdiction of 
the Court was more clearly declared and defined a few years 
afterwards by the Statute 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70. 

The Mayor's Court at Madras and Bombay continued in 
existence without any material alteration till 1797 ; but 
meantime a great change was made in the constitution of the 
East India Company, and a considerable addition was made 
to their territorial possessions in Madras ; the Bajah of Tanjore 
having granted to them, by a Sunnud dated the 17th June 
1778, a jaghire in the vicinity of Negapatam, consisting of 
277 villages or small towns, including the town and seaport 
of Nagore ; and the districts of Calicut, Paulghautcheny, 
Dindigul, Salem and Baramahal having been ceded to the 
Company by the treaty of peace concluded with Tippoo 
Sultan on the 18th March 1792. Negapatam, which was 



•> Reduced to two by 37 Geo. HI, c. 142, a. I. 
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taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 1660, was 
annexed to the British dominions in 1781 .^^ 

The change in the constitution of the Company was 
effected in 1784 by the Statute 24 Geo. Ill, c. 26. The 
was thereby authorised to appoint Commissioners for the 
of India, commonly called the Board of i^ontrol, who 
were to have the superintendence and control over all the 
British territorial possessions in the East Indies, and over 
the affairs of the United Company of Merchants trading 
thereto. The number of the Gbvemor-Gbneral's Councillors 
wBfi reduced to three, including the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was to have voice and precedence in Coimcil next after 
the Gbvemoi^Gbneral, but was not to succeed to the office in 
the event of a casual vacancy, imless theieunto specially 
appointed by the Court of Directors. The Court of Directors 
were required to appoint^ from among the servants of the 
Company in India, or any other persons, a fit and proper 
person to be the Gbvemor of the Presidency or Settlement 
of Fort St. George, and two other fit and . proper persons 
from amongst the* servants in India, who, together with the 
Commander-in Chief at Fort St. (George for the time being, 
should be the Coimcil of the same Presidency or Settlement ; 
and also, in like manner, to appoint fit and proper persons to 
be the Governor and Council of Bombay. And it was 
anacted that all His Majesty's subjects, as well servants of 
the said United Company as others, should be amenable to 
all Courts of Justice (both in India and Great Britain) of 
competent jurisdiction to try offences committed in India, 
for all acts, injuries, wrongs, oppressions, trespasses, mis- 
demeanors, crimes, and offences whatsoever, by them or any 
of them done, or to be done or committed, in any of the 
lands or territories of any Native Prince or State, or agaiost 
their persons or properties, or the persons or properties of any 



70 Aitchi8on*B Treaties, vol. v, pp. 147, 259. 
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of their subjects or people, in the same manner as if the some 
had been done or oommitted within the teiritories directly 
subject to and under the British Government in India. This 
Act also established a Parliamentary Court of Judicature for 
the more speedy and effectual trial of persons accused of 
offences committed in the East Indies, and required all the 
servants of the Company^ upon their return from India, to 
give an inventory of the property which they had realized in 
that country ; a provision which was repealed by the 26 Gbp. 
m, c. 57, s. 81. 

By the 26Gbo. Ill, c. 16, the provision that the Commander- 
in-Chief should ex-offido be a member of Coimcil was repealed, 
and chiefly with a view to the appointment of Lord Com- 
wallis to be Govemor-Gbneral and Commander-in-Chief, it 
was declared that nothing in this or any former Act contained 
should extend to preclude the Court of Directors from 
appointing the Commander-in-Chief of the Company's forces 
in India to be Gbvemor-GFeneral or a Member of the Supreme 
Council ; or from appointing the Commauders-in-Chief of 
Fort St. George and Bombay to be Presidents or Members 
of the Councils of their respective Presidencies ; or from 
appointing any Governor-General or Governor to be a 
Commander-in-Chief. 

By the 26 G^o. Ill, c. 57, several alterations were made in 
the constitution of and method of procedure in the Parliamen- 
tary Court established by 24 G«o. Ill, c. 25. It was enacted 
(s. 29) that as well the servants of the said United 
Company as all other of His Majesty's subjects resident in 
India should be amenable to the Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and Ghtol Delivery, and Courts of General or 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace in any of the British Settle- 
ments in India for all murders, felonies, wrongs and other 
misdemeanors, offences, and injuries whatsoever by them 
done, committed or perpetrated in any of the countries or 
parts of Asia, Africa, or America, beyond the Cape of Gt)od 
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Hope to the Straits of Magellan, within the limits of the 
exdusiye trade of the said United Company. And it was 
further enacted and declared (s. 30) that the Governor or 
President and Council of Fort St. George for the time being, 
in their Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery and 
Quarter or General Sessions of the Peace, and also the 
Mayor's Court at Madras according to their several and 
respective judicatures, should have cognizance and jurisdiction 
OS well civil as criminal, over all British' subjects whatsoever 
who then resided or should thereafter reside within any of 
the forts, factories, towns, lands or territories in the possession 
of the Company on the Coast of Coromandel, or in any other 
part of the Camatic or the five Northern Circars including 
those parts of the said Circars which lie within the Kingdom 
or Province of Orissa, or within any of the dominions or 
territories of the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the Nabob of 
Aroot, or the Bajah of Tanjore. 

In 1793 the British Law relating to India and to the East 
India Company was to a considerable extent consolidated by 
the 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, commonly called the Charter Act. A 
great part of the former Statutes was repealed (s. 146) ; 
the possession of the territorial acquisi^ons and revenue and 
the exclusive trade were continued in the iBast India Company 
nntil the expiration of three years ; notice to be given by 
Parliament at any time after Ist March 1811, and payment of 
what might be due from the Public to the Company ; the Board 
of Control was reconstituted ; the Government of Bengal 
was vested in a Governor-General and three Councillors, and 
the Gbvemments of Madras and Bombay respectively in a 
€k)vemor and three Councillors ; ^^ and the Gt)vemor-General 

71 By the 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 79, 8. 1, the Court of Directors were 
empowered to declare and appoint what parts of the territorial acquisitions of 
the Company should be subject to each Presidency, and the Courts of Judica« 
ture established therein respectively. 
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in Council was empowered to superintend the other Presi- 
dendesy who were to obey his orders if not repugnant to 
instruotions from England. Provision was made for ** a just 
principle of promotion amongst the covenanted servants of 
the Company in India on their Civil Establishment." 
Receiving gifts by any British subject holding any employ- 
ment under the King or the Company in the East Indies 
was declared to be a misdemeanor; provided always that 
nothing in the Act contained should extend to prevent 
any person exercising the profession of Counsellor-at-law, 
Physician, or Surgeon, or any Chaplain, from taking or 
receiving fees, gratuities, or rewards {bona fide) in the way 
of his profession only. '* The provision of the 24 tteo. Ill, 
0. 26, that all His Majesty's subjects should be amenable to 
Courts of Justice in Great Britain and India for offences 
committed in the territories of Native Princes, was re-enacted. 
No British subjects were to be allowed to reside more than 
ten miles from a principal settlement without a special 
license in writing. Any subject of His Majesty who not 
being lawfully licensed or authorized should go to or be 
found in the East Indies was declared to be guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanor, and might be arrested and sent to 
England for trial. The Gbvemor-General, Gbvemors, and 
Members of Council of the several Presidencies were pro- 
hibited from trading except on account of the Company, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court from being concerned in. 
any trade or traffic whatever. Power was given to the 
Govemor-GFeneral in Council to appoint such and so many of 
the Covenanted Servants of the Company or other British 
inhabitants, as he should thiok properly qualified, to act as 
Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Madras and Bombay, but 
such Justices were not to sit in Courts of Oyer and Terminer 



^ A giinilar provisicm and ezoeptioii was oontained in the 13 Q«o. HI, 
c. 63, SB. 23, 24, 25 ; and S. 3 and 4 W. IV, c. 86, s. 76. 
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unless called npon to do so by the Judges of the Court. The 
Qoyemor-General in Council at Fort William and the Gov- 
ernors in Council at Madras and Bombay were authorised 
to appoint such persons being British subjects as they 
should think fit to be Coroners for their respeotiye Presiden- 
oies with the same powers as Coroners in England. The 
Justices of the Peace were to provide for the deansing, 
watching, and repairing the streets of the towns or factories 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and for defraying the ex- 
penses thereof to make and levy assessments on the owners 
or occupiers of houses, buildings, and groimds in the said 
towns or factories. No spirituous liquors were to be sold in 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay without a license from the 
Justices ; and the Governments of the several Presidenoies 
were to declare and prescribe the limits and extent of their 
respective Presidency Towns. 

No question as to the extent or limits of the Town of 
Madras appears to have arisen until the establishment of the 
Court of the Recorder, when, by an order of the Gbvemor in 
Council, dated the 2nd November 1798, the day after the 
Proclamation of the Charter by which the Court of the Re- 
corder was established, it was resolved and ordered that 
the southern limits should be the southern bank of the 
St. Thom^ Biver as far as the road leading to the Long 
Tank ; that the limits should then be continued in a northern 
direction along the bank of the Long Tank ; and from thence 
along the bank of the Nungumbaukum Tank as far as the 
village of Chettoopet upon the banks of the Ponamaly Biver ; 
that the limits should be continued in the same direction to 
the villages of Kilpaukum and Perimboor, and from the latter 
village to take an eastern direction to the sea so as to include 
the whole village of Tondiarpetta. 

This order was some years afterwards characterized by 
Sir Thomas Strange as upon the whole a well meant one, the 
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object on the part of QtiTemment being to give, by virtue of 
the power vested in it by Parliament, as great a local extent 
to the jurisdiction of the new Court as it well could, though 
it had certainly taken a range not intended by the Legislature, 
and had given more than the Court could have contended 
for" 

No one, however, objected to it as an order defining the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Court, which it was its profee- 
sed object to define, but when it came to the question whether 
it did not operate to extend the assessment which the Justices 
of the Peace were empowered to levy by 33 Geo. HE, c. 52, 
the lawyers, several of whom appear to have owned houses 
at some little distance from the Black Town, were strenuous 
in their objections. Conspicuous among them was Mr. Justice 
Sullivan, who had been the Advocate-Gbneral at Madras when 
the order in question wa^ made, and was, in all probability, 
the person by whom it was framed. He refused to pay the 
assessment upon a house belonging to him in the village 
of Tanampettah, and upon a warrant of distress being issued, 
and the amount distrained, he brought an action of trespass 
against the Justices. That action was discontinued on his 
death by his executors, but a similar one was brought a few 
years afterwards by Mr. Compton (afterwards Bir Herbert 
Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay) upon a like ground with 
reference to a house belonging to him in the same village, 
and it was then decided that although the assessment com- 
menced in 1793, and the house in question had not been 
included till 1809, when the houses, buildings, and grounds 
without the Black Town of Madras, and within the limits 
defined in the order of the 2nd November 1798, were for the 
first time assessed, the order did involve assessment as a 
consequence, however little^ in contemplation to such an extent 

n Oompton v, Gahagan, 8trange*8 Notes of Cases at Madras, toL ii, p. 8. 
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either by the Legislature originallj^ or by the Gbvenuneiit 
when the order was framed.^^ 

Power was subsequently given by the Statute 55 Oeo. 
Illy 0. 84, s. 1, to the Govemments of Fort William, Madras, 
and Bombay to extend the limits of their respeotiye Presi- 
dency Towns from time to time as oiroiunBtanoes should in 
their judgment require ; but this power has not been exer- 
cised in Madras, and the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
the High Court are the same now as those that were fixed 
for the Court of the Becorder more than eighty years ago.'^ 

The above-mentianed proyiaions of the Statute 33 Geo. Ill, 
0. 52, by which power was given to the Governor-General 
in Council to appoint Justices of the Peace for Madras and 
Bombay, were repealed in 1807 by the Statute 47 Geo. Ill, 
0. '68, which declared the Gbvemors and Members of Council 
for the time being of Fort St. George and Bombay, respec- 
tively, to be and to have full power and authority to act 
as Justices of the Peace for the Towns of Madras and 
Bombay, respectively, and for the several settlements and 
factories subordinate thereto, respectively, and to do and 
transact all matters and things which to the office of a Justice 
or Justices of the Peace do belong and appertain ; and for 
that purpose to hold Quarter Sessions within the said settle- 
ments of Fort St. George and Bombay, respectively, four 
times in every year, and that the same should respectively 
be at all times Courts of Becord. And it was further enacted 
that it should be lawful for the GK>vemor in Council of 
Fort St. George and the Gt>vemor in Council of Bombay, re- 
spectively, for the time being by commissions issued under the 
seals of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Fort St. George 



^* Compton V. Gkihagan, Btranse'a Notes of Oases at Madias, vol. ii, p. 8. 

^' Reg. n of 1802, s. 12 ; General Rules of the Supreme Court, 1849, No. 
VIII ; Charter of the High Court, 26th June 1862, d. 11 ; Amended Letters 
Patent, 28th December 1865, d. 11. 
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and the CJourt of the Beoorder of Bombay, respectively, in 
the name of the King's Majesty, his heirs and saoeessois to 
nominate and appoint saoh and so many of the oorenaiited 
servants of the East India Company or other British inhabit- 
ants as the said Governor in Council of Fort St. Gtearge and 
the said Governor in Connoil of Bombay, respectively, should 
think properly qualified to act as Justices of the Peace within 
and for the said Provinces and Presidencies and places there- 
to subordinate respectively. 

It wiU have been observed that under these statutes the 
only persons capable of being appointed Justices of the Peace 
were the covenanted servants of the Company or other British 
inhabitants, and so the law continued down to 1832, when by 
the Statute 2 and 3 WiUiam IV, o. 117, the Govemor-Oeneral 
in Coundl and the Governors in Council of Madras and 
Bombay, respectively, were authorised to appoint any persons 
resident within the territories in the possession and under the 
Government of the East India Company, and not being the 
subjects of any foreign States, whom the said Govemor- 
Oeneral in Council and Gbvemors in Council, respectively, 
should think properly qualified, and who would bind them- 
selves by such oaths or solemn affirmations as might from time 
to time be prescribed in that behalf bv the said Go vernor- 
General in Council and Governors in Council, respectively, to 
act within and for the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
respectively, as Justices of the Peace;and it was enacted that 
the persons so to be nominated and appointed to act as 

Justices of the Peace within and for the towns aforeeaid should 
have full power and authority to act as such Justices of the 
Peace, but according only to the tenor of the respective 
oommiasions wherein such persons shall be so nominated and 
appointed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In 1797 the Legifilature being of opinion that an approxi- 
mation to the Supreme Court in Bengal was desirable for the 
other two Settlements, the Statute 37 Geo. 111, o. 142, was 
passed, whereby the King was authorized to establish by 
Charter or Letters Patent under the Great Seal, Courts of 
Judicature at Madras and Bombay respeotively, which should 
consist of the Mayor and three of the Aldermen resident at 
Madras and Bombay respectiyely for the time being, together 
with one other person at each of the said Settlements to be 
named from time to «time by His Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, which said person should be a Barrister of England 
or Ireland of not less than five years' standing, and should be 
the President of the said Court, and be styled the Beoorder of 
Madras and Bombay respectively. The new Courts we!re to 
have full power and authority to do all things necessary for 
the administration of justice, and it was declared that they 
should be at all times Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Ghu)l 
Delivery in and for Fort St. George and the Town of Madras, 
and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto, 
and in and for the Town and Island of Bombay, and the limits 
thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto respectively. 

The jurisdiction was declared to extend to all British 
subjects residing within any of the factories subject to or 
dependent upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
respectively^ and the said Courts were to have full power and 
authority, according to their respective jurisdictions, to hear 
and determine all suits and actions whatsoever against any of 
His Majesty's subjects aricong in territories subject tp or 
dependent upon the said Governments of Madras and Bombay 
respectively, or within any of the dominions of the Native 

16 
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Frinoes of India in allianoe with the said Ghovemments 
respectively, or against any person who, at the time when the' 
oaose of action should have arisen, should hdve been employed 
by, or been directly or indirectly in the service of, the East 
India Company or any of the subjects of His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors ; and also full power to hear and determine 
all suits and actions that might be brought against the 
inhabitants of Madras and Bombay respectively ; but their 
inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party and party, were 
to be determined, in the case of Mahomedans by the laws and 
usages of the Mahomedans, and where the parties were Gentoos 
by the laws and usages of the Ghentoos, or by such laws and 
usages as the same would have been determined by if the suit 
had been brought in a Native Court, and where one of the 
parties should be a Mahomedan or Gentoo by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 

In pursuance of this Act the Court of the Becorder of 
Madras was established by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, bearing date at Westminster the 20th 
day of February 1798 (38 Gbo. Ill) and published at Madras 
on the 1st of November following. The records of the 
Mayor's Court thereupon became records of the new Court, 
which took up the causes depending at the time in the Mayor's 
Court and proceeded to their final adjudication. It superseded 
in like manner the judicial powers till then vested in the 
Governor in Council, whether as a Criminal Court or as exer- 
cising an appellate jurisdiction from the Mayor's Court, with 
a like transfer of the records of each. The appeals depend- 
ing before the Governor in Coxmcil devolved upon the Court 
of the Recorder. The Mayor's Court not having had jurisdic- 
tion over the natives, except when by their contracts and 
engagements with one another they had agreed to submit to 
it, a Cutcheny had been established by the Govemdr in 
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Comwil for the settlement of their disputes about eighteen 
months previous to the arrival of the new Charter. The 
expediency of suoh an institution ceasing, its functions also 
ceased ; the Gbvemment returning to suoh suitors as had 
oauses depending in it at the time the fee they had been 
obliged to advance for the purpose of carrying them on, and 
leaving it to them to renew them as they might be advised 
tinder the new Charter. The papers of the Cutcherry were 
deposited by the Gbvemment with the Recorder.^* The 
Mayor's Court having consisted of a Mayor and nine Alder- 
men, the Court of the Recorder was composed of the Mayor 
and three of the Aldermen, the Recorder presiding. His 
presence was made generally 'essential to the exercise of the 
Court's jurisdiction, but with a power of delegatiag his 
authority to the other members of the Court in his absence. 
The Recorder, either with the Mayor or with any one of the 
Aldermen, constituted a Court for every purpose of the Char- 
ter. The jurisdictions created by it were similar to those of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and the details very much the 
same. In settling the appointments of tiie Court, it was 
determined not to have Pundits or Moulavies as referees 
in Native Law, but to trust rather to other sources of inform- 
ation as questions in either Code might arise. The same 
course in this respect was followed in the Supreme Court,'' 
but in the Court of Sudder and Foujdaiy Adawlut and the 
Courts subordinate thereto, which were established about the 
same time for the administration of justice in the Mofussil, 
Mahomedan and HindiF Law Officers were until 1864 
required to attend to expound the law of their respective 



** nth October 1799. Correspondence, vol. i, pp. 167, 168. A search 
was zoade lately for these papers among the records of the High Court, but 
they were not found. 

^^ Preface to Sir Thomas Strangers Notes of Cases at Madras. 
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persuasions in oases in which reoonrse might be required to 
be had to it.^» 

The Reoorder of the new Court, Sir Thomas Andrew 
Strange, son of the eminent engraver Sir Bobert Strange, 
and who had officiated as Chief Justice at Halifax in British 
America, landed at Madras on the 28th September 1798, 
having sailed from Portsmouth in March. On the 26th 
October he applied to the Gbvemor in Council for a suitable 
building for holding the new Court, the Major's Court-house 
being inconvenient and insecure ; and after having been offered 
the house appropriated to the late Court of Cutcheny in the 
Black Town, which was found not to be large enough, he 
was given on the 2nd November the upper part of a house 
then lately occupied by Mr. Baker in the Fort, and which is 
believed to have been part of the building now the Arsenal 
near the south gate. 

The following Proclamation was issued on tho 1st of Nov- 
ember : — 

Gteorge the Third by the Qrace of Gh>d of Ghreat Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and 
so forth. 

Whereas His Most Gracious Majesty by his Letters Patent 
bearing date at Westminster the 20th day of February in the 
38th year of his reign did of his especial grace think fit to 
direct and ordain that a new Court of Judicature should be 
established for the Settlement of Madraspatnam and the 
factories and territories subordinate thereto and dependent 
thereon which should be called ^' the Court of the Reoorder 
of Madraspatnam '' and should be holden by and before one 
Principal Judge who should be called *' the Becorder of 
Madraspatnam" and should be the President of the said 
Court and by and before the Mayor and three of the Aldermen 

ra Beg. in of 1802, 8. 16 ; XI of 1803 ; III of 1808 ; YH of 1822 ; XXYII 
of 1836 ; XI of 1864 ; XU of 1880 (The Kau*B Act» 1880). 
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of Madraspatnam to be from time to time selected in rotation 
to be Assistant Judges thereof and His Majesty in and by the 
same Letters Patent was graciously pleased to constitute and 
appoint Sir Thomas Strange, Knight, to be the first Beoorder 
of the said Court and whereas the said Beoorder Mayor 
and Aldermen in pursuance of His Majesty's Letters Patent 
have this day assembled themselves in the Town Hall of 
Madras and after having caused the same Letters Patent to be 
read and published have proceeded to qualify theipselves for 
the execution of the several powers and authorities thereby 
vested in them by taking the oaths and subscribing the decla- 
rations therein directed to be taken and subscribed. This is 
therefore to proclaim and publish that the Court of the 
Becorder of Madras is in due manner constituted and estab- 
lished and that all the judicial powers and authorities hereto- 
fore exercised by the Mayor's Court at Madras and by the 
Cbvemor and Council as a Court of Appeal for the same and 
by the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery have 
by virtue of the directions contained in His Majesty's Letters 
Patent thereby ceased and determined and that all Civil 
Criminal and Admiralty jurisdiction will henceforth be exer- 
cised in the Court of Becorder of Madras in the manner and 
to the extent by the same Letters Patent directed and 
prescribed of which all persons are hereby commanded and 
enjoined to take notice. 

Gk)D SAVE THE KlNG. 

Extract from His Majesty's Charter, bearing date 20th of 

February, 38th year of His Beign. 

** And we do further hereby strictly charge and command all 
Gbvemors and Commanders Magistrates and Ministers CivU and 
Military and all other our faithful and liege subjects whatsoever 
in and throughout the British Territories and possessions in the 
East Indies and the Counties Districts and places which now 
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are or shall be hereafter dependent thereon or subject or subordi- 
nate to the British Qoyemment there that in the execution of 
the several powers jurisdictions and authorities hereby granted 
and given or created they be aiding assisting *and obedient in 
all things as they will answer the contrary at their peril. 

''Fort St. George, 1st November 1798, published by order of 
the Bight Honorable the Qovemor in Council. 

(Signed) J, WEBBE, 

Secretary to Oovemmmt 



Upon the opening of the Court on the 3rd November 1798, 
the following practitioners of the Mayor's Court were admitted 
and enrolled as Advocates and Attomies, and the oaths of 
office and allegiance were accordingly administered to them, 
each swearing that he would well and truly demean himself 
to the best of his knowledge and ability as an Advocate and 
Attorney of the Court : — 



Name. 



Date of Arrival at the 
Presidency. 



Date of Admission as a 

Practitioner of the Mayor*s 

Court. 



James Stuart Hall. 
QeoTge Ghalmer . . 
Robert Williams .. 

Emanuel Samuel . . 

Gilbert Ricketta .. 

George Kacmahon. 

James Sutherland . . 

Herbert Abingdon 

Draper Gompton. 

Fownes Disney . . 

Charles Walters . • 

Michael James 



December 1756 as a Cadet. 

June 178S with leave of 

Directors. 
September 1 785 as a Cadet, 

afterwards in 19th Dra- 
goons. 
June 1791 as a Surgeon in 

the Company's service. 
September 1791 as a 

Cadet. 
March 1795 with leave of 

Directors. 
August 1792 
June 1790, Lieutenant, 

74th Regiment, till 

August 1796. 
December 1 797 . . 

August 1797 with leave of 

Erectors. 
August 1798 do. 



24th May 1788 (under 

covenants). 
26th December 1788 (do.) 

Ist December 1789 (do.) 



September 1792 (do.) 

December 1792 (do.) 

8th April 1796 (do.) 

13th December 1796 (do.) 
5th September 1797 (do.) 

27th February 1798 (do.) 
20th March 1798. 
30th August 1798. 
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The following geintlemeiiy who had been licensed by the 
Court of Directors pursuant to the Charter of 1798, were also 
admitted : — ^Alexander Anstruther and Charles Maitland 
Bushbj, Barristers of Lincoln's Inn, who had arrived at 
Madras in September 1798, and Walter Ghrant and Bobert 
Orme, Attomies-at-Law, who arrived in Februaiy 1799. 

All these gentlemen were practising as Advocates, Attor- 
nies, Solicitors, Proctors and Notaries Public in 1799, and 
continued to do so till the opening of the Supreme Court in 
the year 1801. Eight of them were at first excluded from 
the offices of Notary Public and Proctor notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Sir Thomas Strange, who was in favour of 
admitting the whole of the profession to a participation in 
these offices; but in the first term of 1799, when a new set of 
Aldermen had been appointed, the practitioners in question 
were, upon a petition for that purpose, admitted and sworn 
in« 

The following were the officers of the Court : — 

_ § 

Master in Chancery. — Emanuel Samuel, late one of the 

Advocates of the Court, on a salary of 150 pagodas a 

month/® 
* Accountant-General. — Cecil Smith, Senior Merchant and 

late Accountant-General of the Mayor's Court. 
Clerk of the Crown and Register of the Court of Admiralty. 

— Stephen Dinely Totton^ Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 

on a salary of 150 pagodas a month. 
Prothonotaiy and Eegister.— Gilbert Ricketts, late one of 

the Advocates of the Court. 
Deputy Prothonotaiy and Register. — John Abbott, late 

Deputy Register of the Mayor's Court. 



" The single instance in which a new office was created, and for which a 
salary entirely new was required.— Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to the 
Governor and Coundli dated 7th January 1799. 
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Examiner. — ^G^orge Ljs, late Examiner in the Mayor's 
Court and a Captain in H.H.'s 74th Begiment till 
January 1797. 
Sealer. — L. H. Sterling, late Lieutenant in H.M.'s 7th 

Regiment. 
Oerk to the Beoorder. — ^Mausf . Plenderhatt, arrived in 

Madras 29th September 1798. 
Interpreter for Malabar and G-entoo. — Bunganadum, late 

the same in the Mayor's Court, pagodas 25 a month. 
Interpreter for Persian, Portuguese and Moors. — William 

Lewoook, ditto pagodas 25 a month.' 
Interpreter for Ghizzerat and Mahratta. — ^Madow Bow, 

ditto pagodas 2 a month. 
Interpreter for Frenoh and Dutch — John L. Heefke, ditto 

pagodas 5 a month. 
Two Serjeants and Maoe-bearers, pagodas 15 eaoh. 
Mr. Sulivan, afterwards Sir Benjamin Sulivan, Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, was Advooate-G-eneral, and 
Mr. Robert Williams, who had been the Company's Solicitor 
in the Mayor's Court, continued to hold the same office in the 
Court of the Becorder. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen who held 
the offices of Mayor and Sheriff during the existence of the 
Court of the Becorder. 

1798, Mayor, William Abbott ; Sheriff, W. Hesse Gordon, 

1799, Do. Alex. Cockbum ;W do. William Cochell. 

1800, Do. Bichard Chase ;»i do. William Eraser. 

1801, Do. Bichard Yeldham ; do. J. Binny. 

^'^ ** If the new Ck>mi has hitherto in any material decree answered Hia 
Hajeety's gradons puipoee in erecting it, it must be confeaaed to be eminent- 
ly owing to the countenance and services of the present Mayor, ICr. Alo^^mi^^yr 
Cockbum."— Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to Mr. Dondas, 10th October 
1799 ; Coirespondence, p. 138. 

>^ Mr. Chase resigned on the 29th March and was succeeded by Mr. Heoiy 
Sewell, who died before the 4th July and was succeeded by Kr, Benjamin 
Roebuck. 
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At first and for some time subsequent to the publication of 
the Charter the Court sat twioe a week for the hearing of 
causes and motions according to the practice of the Mayor's 
Court, the members of which were associated as Judges in 
the Gouit of the Recorder ; and it was endeavored to admin- 
ister justice upon plain statements by the parties or their 
adviserSy and in a course divested as much as possible of 
technical forms, pursuant to the advice of the Lord Chancellor 
Rosslyn upon his being consulted by the Becorder on the 
subject before he left England, viz. : in establishing a course 
of proceeding under the Charter, to look neither to the one 
side nor to the other side of Westminster Hall, but to keep 
substantial justice, and that only, in view. Various causes 
however militated against the persevering in such a course, 
and it was soon found necessary, first, to adopt the established 
forms of pleading according to the respective jurisdictions ; 
secondly, to substitute terms. 

The succession of terms fixed by the first rule of the 
Becorder's Coxat required the Coiirt to sit in the months of 
January, June and July, but after the experience of a year 
it was found that the overpowering heat of the land-wind 
season made it desirable during the months of Jxme and July 
to intermit all attendance in Coiirt, and, upon the same 
consideration of health, to reserve January for exercise. It 
was therefore ordered that the first term in every year 
should commence on the first of February, the second on the 
1st of April, the third on the 1st of August, and the fourth 
on the Ist of October ;"^ and the President of the Board of 
Control was written to to obtain for the Court, according to 
the provision of the Charter, His Majesty's sanction for the 
alteration proposed. No answer had been reeeived when 
the Charter of. the 41st Gheorge III, superseding the Goxat of 
the Becorder and substituting the Supreme Court, arrived, 

^ Correspondence, vol. i, pp. 156, 187. 

17 
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under which the proposed arrangement of terms was adopted, 
but not established by rule lest it might be found expedient 
soon to alter it again. Henoe the succession of terms in the 
Supreme Court continued in fact to be a provisional one 
from term to term only, subject to be established by rule 
under the Charter with modifications as and when the Court 
might think proper, till 1831, when it was ordered that in 
every year there should be four terms, each term to consist of 
twenty-one days ; the first term in every year to commence 
on the 2nd February, the second on the 21st March, the 
third on the 18th July, and the fourth on the 12th September; 
provided always that if the twenty-first day of any term 
should happen to fall on a Sunday, such term should end 
on the following day.®* 

This rule remained without alteration during the existence 
of the Supreme Court, but by Act XXVIII of 1845, section 
2, the Court was empowered to transact out of term all busi- 
ness which it had power to transact ia term ; and on the 
opening of the High Court on the 18th August 1862 it was 
intimated by the Chief Justice, Sir Colley H. Scotland, that 
there would be no longer a division of the year into four 
terms. 

By the constitution of the Court of the Recorder the Bench 
oonsisted of the Mayor with three Aldermen, the Recorder 
presiding. The Mayor was of course a permanent member 
during the whole of his year. The Aldermen were by rotation 
changed every term. The Recorder and either the Mayor or 
one of the Aldermen were sufficient to hold a Court for all 
purposes, and the Court had not been long established when, 
in consequence of the acts of some of its members, disap- 
proved of by others, a majority of the Mayor and Aldermen 



f' Supreme Court Rules, 22nd February 1831, G. R. 1. The information 
as to the Recorder's Court is taken chiefly from a MS. Introduction to the 
Correspondence of the Court of the Recorder, 1798 to 1801. 
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came to a resolution, in which the others found it necessary 
to acquiesce, that the Mayor or one Alderman only should 
attend the Recorder at a time. They were actuated by two 
considerations in proposing it, one on their own account, to 
reduce the attendance as much as possible, as they had all 
private business of their own to occupy them ; the other 
for the sake of the public, that the administration of justice 
might be no longer impeded or perverted. The resolution 
took effect the second term after the publication of the Charter, 
and from this time during the continuance of the Court of 
the Recorder it was held in fact by him with one of the 
members of the Corporation only, the Mayor and three 
Aldermen serving for the particular time taking it by turns 
to attend from day to day according to a rotation settled 
among themselves. Under this arrangement the Master had 
a seat assigned to him on the Bench on the left hand of the 
Recorder, and he attended also from day to day, the Recorder 
conferring with him occasionally on points as they arose, and 
finding him upon all occasions a useful adviser.^ 

Eighteen of the cases decided by this Court are reported 
in Strange's Notes of Cases at Madras, and to these may be 
added the following as of some general interest, though not 
deciding any important point of law. 

On the 18th March 1799 the Company's ship Dublin^ 
Captain Reay, recaptured and brought into the Madras 
Roads the ship Solemany and her cargo, which had been 
taken by the French under Danish colours. The captors 
claimed the property as prize, and were proceeding by their 
agents, Messrs. Abbot and Roebuck, to sell it as such without 
previous condemnation. The owners, who were Mahomme- 
dan natives, subjects of the Company belonging to the 
coast, instituted a suit on the Equity side of the Court of 

** Preface to Ck>rre0pondence.— Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to Mr. 
Dundas, dated 10th October 1799. 
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the Recorder to restrain the sale till the captors should give 
seouriij to aooount for the proceeds in the event of the case 
being held, in the Prise Court at Home, to have been a case 
of recapture only, subject to salvi^ or otherwise, with a 
view to have a sale decreed under the direction of the Court 
of the Becorder, and the proceeds deposited (to abide the 
same event) in the Company's Treasury. The Court consi- 
dering itself as called upon by tlie Bill not to assume a Prize 
jurisdiction, which it disclaimed, but to examine a function 
auxiliary to the High Court of Admiralty in England, 
entertained the suit upon the authority of Bamsley r. Powell, 
(1 Yes., 290), and the captors declining to give the security 
required, the ship and cargo were sold under its order, and 
the proceeds having been secured as prayed, were in the 
end distributed according to the sentence of the High Court 
of Admiralty in its Prize jurisdiction duly certified, such 
fientence having adjudged it to be a case of recapture only. 
Sir William Scott, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
in pronoimcing judgment commended what had been done 
by the Court of the Recorder.*^* 

It was Sir Thomas Strangers intention to have published 
Notes of Cases in the Prize Court, in which the one mentioned 
above might perhaps have been included; but believing that 
in the event of another war this jurisdiction would be other- 
wise provided for, he determined to content himself by 
depositing with his successor in office a manuscript copy of 
the judgments in that Coiirt, which he had pr^>ared for the 
Press.^^ I have not been able to ascertain what has become 

■ 

of this manuscript. 



M Government Correspondence with Recorder's Court, pp. 108 to 127. 
■* Preface to Notes of Cases. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, was President of 
the Board of Control when the Act passed enabling the 
Crown to frame for Madras and Bombay the Charter estab- 
lishing Recorders' Courts at these Presidencies. The Bill 
for this purpose was brought in by him, but the plan adopted 
was not to its full extent what he proposed. It was his wish 
to have given at once, to Madras at least, a Court composed 
in all respects like that at Bengal ; but he was impelled by 
considerations of economy "^ to relinquish his first suggestion. 
The subsequent fall of the Mysore empire adding consider- 
ably to the Indian revenue, and the inadequacy of the 
Charter of 1 798 for the Madras Presidency having been about 
the same time distinctly manifested, he was induced to resume 
his original purpose, which was no longer objectionable^ 
and the Act 39 and 40 Geo. III^ c. 79, was accordingly 
passed on the 28th July 1800." 

By this Statute the King was empowered to establish a 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras to consist of such 
and the like number of persons" to be named from time to 
time by His Majesty, his heirs and successors, with full power 
to exercise such Civil Criminal Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions both as to Natives and British subjects, and to 
be invested with such power and authorities, privileges and 
immunities for the better administration of the same, and 
subject to the same limitations, restrictions and control 
within Fort St. George and the Town of Madras and the 
limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto and 
within the territories which there were or thereafter might be 



^ And the resistanoe of the Court of DirectorB.^Preface to Supteme Court 
Correspondence. 
^ Preface to Strange' 9 Notes of Cases at Madras. 
•» A Chief Justice and two other Judges, 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, s. I. 
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subject to^ or dependent upon, the Grovemment of Madras, as 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
did consist of, was invested with, or subject to, within the 
said Fort William or the Kingdoms or Provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa. Provided always that the Gbvemor and 
Council at Madras and the Q-ovemor-Uheneral of Fort William 
should enjoy the same exemption from the authority of the 
Supreme Court to be erected at Madras as was enjoyed by 
the Qovemor-Q-eneral and Council at Fort William from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature, there 
already by law established. And it was further enacted that 
if HJH Majesty should grant such Charter as aforesaid and 
erect such Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras as afore- 
said, all the records, muniments and proceedings whatsoever 
of, and belonging to, the late Mayor's Court at Madras, or to 
the late ' Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
which were by the 87th Gheo. Ill, c. 142, directed to be 
delivered over and preserved and deposited in the new Courts, 
erected by virtue of that Act, and all the records, muniments 
an4 proceedings whatsoever of, and belonging to, any of the 
said new Courts should from and immediately after such 
Supreme Court of Judicature should be established at Madras 
be delivered over to be preserved and deposited for safe 
custody in the said new Court of Judicature, to which all 
parties concerned should and might have resort and recourse 
upon application to the said Courts and that so much of the 
Charter granted by His Majesty for erecting the Courts of 
the Becorder of Madras and Bombay as related to the 
appointment of such Becorder and the erecting of such Court 
of Judicature at Madras^ should from and immediately 



^ The Court of the Recorder of Bombay oontinued without material 
alteration till 1824, when a Supreme Court was established in that Premdency 
under the authority of 4 Geo. lY, c. 71» by Charter dated 8th December 
1823. 
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after the publication of the Charter of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Madras oease and determine and be absolutely 
Toid to all intents and purposes whatsoever, and all powers 
and authorities granted bj the 37 G-eo. Ill, o. 142, to the 
Court of the Recorder at Madras should cease and determine 
and be no longer exercised by the said Court, but the same 
should and might be exercised by the Supreme Court in the 
manner and to the extent before directed. 

The provisions of the Charter granted to the Supreme 
Court of Madras in pursuance of these clauses will be 
adverted to presently. Meantime it may be convenient to 
notice shortly some other alterations which were made by 
the Statute 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, o. 79. 

The Governor and Council of Port St. George were 
empowered by section 11 to frame regulations from time to 
time for the Provincial Courts and Councils within the 
territories which then were or should at any time thereafter 
be annexed or made subject to the said Presidency in like 
manner and subject to all the regulations, provisions and 
confirmations touching the same as the Governor-General and 
Council at Fort William were by any Act then in force 
authorized and empowered to do for the better administra- 
tion of justice among the Native inhabitants and others being 
within the Provinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa. 

The power of the Qovernor-Gteneral and Council at Port 
William to frame regulations for the Provincial Courts and 
Councib was conferred upon them by the Statute 21 Geo. 
Ill, c. 70, s. 23, and was confirmed by 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142, 
s. 8, by which after reciting that certain regulations for 
the better administration of justice among the Native inhabi- 
tants and others being within the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa had been from time to time framed by the 
Governor-General in Council in Bengal, and among other 
regulations it had been established and declared as essential 
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to the future prosperity of the British Territories in Bengal 
that all regulations passed by G-ovemment affecting the 
rights, properties or persons of the subjects should be formed 
into a regular code and printed with translations in the 
country languages, and that the grounds of every regula- 
tion be prefixed to it, and that the Courts of Justice within 
the provinces be bound to regulate their decisions by the 
rules and ordinances which such regulations might contain 
whereby the Native inhabitants might be made acquainted 
with the privileges and immunities granted to them by the 
British Gbvemment, and the mode of obtaining speedy 
redress for any infringement of the same ;*^ and that it was 
essential that so wise and salutary a provision should be 
strictly observed, and that it should not be in the power of 
the Gbvemor-Ghneral in Council to neglect or to dispense 
with the same, it was enacted that all regulations which 
should be issued and framed by the G-ovemor-Q-eneral in 
Council at Fort William in Bengal affecting the rights, 
persons or property of the Natives or of any other indivi- 
duals who might be amenable to the Provincial Courts of 
Justice should be registered in the Judicial Department and 
formed into a regular code and printed with translations 
in the coxmtry languages, and that the grounds of each 
regulation should be prefixed to it, and that all the Provincial 
Courts of Judicature should be and they were thereby 
directed to be bound by and to regulate their decisions by 
such rules and ordinances as should be contained in the said 
regulations, and that the Gbvemor-Qeneral in Council should 
annually transmit to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company ten copies of such regulations as might be passed 
in each year and the same number to the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. 

*^ Bengal Regulation XLI of 1793. A simiLir provision formed the subject 
of the first Madras Regulation I of 1802. 
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The Govemor-GFeneral and Cotmoil were also empowered 
by seotion 86 of the Begulating Act (13 Oreo. Ill, o. 63) to 
make and issue such rules, ordinanoes, and regulations for the 
good order and oivil government of the Company's Settle- 
ment at Fort William, and other factories and places subor- 
dinate thereto, as should be deemed just and reasonable (such 
roles, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant to the 
laws of the reahn), and to set, impose, inflict, and levy reason- 
able fines and forfeitures for the breach or non-obseryanoe of 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations, and (by the 39 and 40 
G^o. m, c. 79, s. 18) in addition to, or instead of, such fines 
and forfeitures to order or appoint such moderate and reason- 
able corporal punishment by public or private whipping or 
otherwise as to them shoidd seem fit and expedient, but such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations were not to be valid or of 
any force or effect until the same lAould be duly registered 
and published in the Supreme Court with the consent and 
approbation of the said Court. 

This was extended to Madras and Bombay by the Statute 
47 Gteo. m, c. 68, s. 1, but very little use was made in any 
of the Presidencies of the powers thereby conferred. The 
only instance I Jiave met with of the power having been 
exercised in Madras is the following : — 

'' A rule, ordinance, and regulation for the good order and 
civil government of the Settlement of Fort St. George, Madras, 
and of the Fort thereof, made and passed by the Bight Honor- 
able the Qovemor in Council of and for the Presidency of Fort 
St G^rge, Madras, the 28th December in the year of Our Lord 
1827, and registered in the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras the 12th day of September 1828." 

In 1832 new Police regulations were proposed to be regis- 
tered, but the Supreme Court, after hearing Coimsel on the 
subject, refused to allow them to be put in force. 

As remarked by Sir Charles Gray, the Chief Justice, who, 
as already noticed, just put a reasonable construction on the 

18 
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proyisions for the administration of oaths in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, the power of making regulations under 
the 13 Geo. Ill, o. 63, has been almost a barren branch, 
and that which was given in 1781 by 21 Geo. HI, o. 70, 
B. 23, extended to Madras in 1800 by 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, 
0. 79, s. 11, expressly for the purpose of making limited rules 
of practice for Provincial Courts, has produced a new and 
extensive system of laws for a large portion of the human 
race.^ 

This was written by Sir Charles Ghray when the renewal of 
the East India Company's Charter was under consideration, 
and inquiries were being made which led to the passing, on 
the 28th August 1833, of the Statute 3 and 4 William IV, 
0. 85, for effecting an arrangement with the £aSt India 
Company, and for the bettor government of TTir Majesty's 
Indian Territories, till the 13th day of April 1854. By this 
statute the Governors in Council of Madras and Bombay were 
deprived of their power of making laws and regulations,^ and 
the Governor-General in Council was authorized to make laws 
and regulations for all persons, whether British or Native, 
foreigners or others, and for all Courts of Justice, whether 
established by His Majesty's Charters or otherwise, and for 
all places and things whatsoever within and throughout the 
whole of the territories under the Government of the East 
India Company, and for all servants of the Company within 
the dominions of Princes and States in alliance with the 
Company, save and except that the Governor-General in 
Coimcil should not have the power of making any laws or 
regulations affecting the provisions of the Mutiny Acts, 
the prerogative of the Crown, and some other matters of a 



« Minute by Sir Charles Gray, C.J., dated Sod October 1829, Fifth Appen* 
dix to the Third Report of the Cominittee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of the East India Company, 1831. 

»> Section 40. 
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Uke nature.*^ These provisions continued in force till 1861, 
when they were repealed by the Indian Councils Act (24 and 
25 Vic, c. 67), which restored to the Governors in Council of 
Madras and Bpmbay, with some considerable modifications, 
their power to make laws and regulations for their respective 
Presidencies. 

By the Madras Regulations made under the Statute 89 
and 40 G-eo. Ill, o. 79, s. II, Zillah Courts were estab- 
lished for the trial of civil suits, with four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, and a Sudder Adawlut or Chief Court of 
Civil Judicature, consisting of the Governor and the other 
Members of the Council of Fort St. George, for trying appeals 
from the decisions of the Provincial Courts of Appeal. An 
appeal also lay from the Sudder to the Governor-General, 
though, under Bengal Hegulation II of 1801, he had ceased 
to be a Member of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and to exercise any judicial control over the Courts in Ben- 
gal. Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates were appointed, 
and four Courts of Circuit, with an appeal to the Foujdary 
Adawlut or Chief Criminal Court, were established for the 
trial of persons charged with crimes.'^' . 

For the trial of small causes Native Commissioners*, 
afterwards converted into District Munsifs, were appointed ;^ 
and the Begisters of the Zillah Courts were authorized to try 
such suits, original or on appeal, from the Native Commis- 
sioners, as might be referred to them by the Judges, when 
the property in dispute did not exceed a limited amount.^^ 
A few years afterwards Head Native Commissioners or 

** Section 43. The Indian Law Commissioners were appointed under 
section 63 of the same Act, and published several valuable reports and a 
proposed Penal Code commonly known as Macanlay's Code. 

*' Regulations I to VTII of 1802. The administration of justice had previ* 
ously been vested in the Collectors of the Revenue, Regulation 11 of 1802. 

•• Regulation XVI of 1802, X of 1809, VI of 1816, II of 1821, Ulof 
1833, and Act III of 1878. 

91 Regulation XII of 1802, VII of 1809, II of 1821, III of 1833. 
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Sadder Ameens were also appointed ;^ and the heads of 
villages were made Munsife within their respective villages.^ 

Native Judges, afterwards called Principal Sudder Ameens,*^ 
were subsequently appointed under the provisions of Begula- 
tion VII of 1827. 

All these Courts were to be guided in their proceedings 
and decisions by the Regulations, and in cases for which no 
specific rule might exist the Judges were to act according to 
justice and equity and good conscience ; ^^^ but in suits regard- 
ing succession, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all 
religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan Laws with 
respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo Laws with regard to 
Hindoos, as expounded by the Mahomedan and Hindoo Law 
Officers of the Courts, were to be considered as the general 
rules by which the Judges were to form their decisions. ^^' 

Their jurisdiction in civil cases extended over all Natives 

and other persons not British subjects, and also over all 

British subjects (except King's Officers serving under the 

Presidency of Fort St. George^ and the Covenanted Civil 

Servants of the Company and their Military Officers) so far 

as not to allow them to reside at a greater distance from 

Fort St. G^rge than ten miles, unless they executed a bond, 

in the form prescribed by Begulation XYIII of 1802, to 

render themselves amenable to the Company's Courts in all 

suits of a civil nature that might be instituted against them 

by Natives or other persons, not British subjects, in which 

the amount claimed did not exceed Bs. 500.^^ The criminal 

jurisdiction was limited to Natives and Europeans not being 



M Be^ulatioa VTI of 1809, Yin of 1816, II of 1821, HI of 1833. 
•* Regulation IV of 1816 ; and see Wikon's History of British India, vol. 
ii, chap. xii. 

100 Act XXIV of 1836. 

101 Regulation I of 1802, s. 13 ; II of 1802, s. 17. 
>« Regulation III of 1802. 

^03 Regulation II of 1802, sees. 4 and 6. 
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British subjects. In the ease of a British subject residing 
in the provinces being charged with a criminal offence, he 
was to be apprehended bj the Magistrate and sent to the 
Supreme Court at Madras for trial.^^ 

The Sudder Adawlut was at first empowered to appoint 
such vakeels or pleaders of the Mahomedan or Hindoo per- 
suasion as might appear to them necessary to plead the causes 
cf the parties in suits in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, and 2iillah Courts, but shortly afterwards 
the several Courts were empowered to appoint their own 
vakeels.*^ 

The restriction to Mahomedans and Hindoos was rescinded 
by Regulation lY of 1832, s. 4. 

In 1806 the jurisdiction of the Courts of Sudder and 
Foujdary Adawlut was vested in two Judges, riot being 
members of the Government, under the occasional superin- 
tendence of the Gbvemor, instead of in the Governor ancl 
Members of Council ; and about eighteen months afterwards 
it was ordered that these Courts should in future consist of a 
Chief Judge, being a Member of the Council but not the 
Gt>vemor or Commander-in-Chief, and of three Puisne 
Judges to be selected from among the Company's Covenanted 
Servants,*^ 

This, with the slight modification that the Governor in 
Council was empowered by Regulation III of 1825 to 
appoint additional Judges whenever he might deem it expe- 
dient, continued to be the constitution of these two Courts 
down to the time when the High Court was established. 



14M BfigalAiion YI of 1802, IVof 1809. 

iM Regulation X of 1802, VII of 1809 ; XIV of 1816 ; and see also Regn. 
lation V of 1817 and Acta XXVH of 1836, I of 1846, XX of 1863, XX 
of 1866, XXIX of 1866, and XVHI of 1879. 

^M Regulation IV of 1806, 1 of 1807, and III of 1807. 
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The appeal to the Gbvemor-Ghneral was not however done 
away with till 1818. In that year a case of some magnitude 
having been appealed to the Q-overnor-G-eneral in Council, 
the question whether the Gbvemor-Gbneral had power to 
decide appeals in the last resort was referred to the Advocates- 
General of the three Presidencies, who were of opinion that 
an appeal would lie of right to the King in Council from 
Madras and Bombay from any final decision for any amount, 
and the Govemor-G-eneral in Council thereupon declared 
that appeals were no longer to be made to him, and directed 
the Madras Government to pubtish Regulation Vlil of 
1818, by which it was enacted that appeals should in future 
be transmitted from the Sudder Adawlut to the King in 
Council. 

Unfortunately no directions were given for the conduct of 
these appeals, and about 1826 it was accidentally discovered 
by a gentleman engaged in some antiquarian researches 
that there were a large number of cases, ^^^ involving questions 
of Native law of great importance, which had been in appeal 
from the Courts in India before the Privy Council for a 
great many years, and that they had not been heard in conse- 
quence of the ignorance of the parties as to the proceedings 
necessary to be taken in England.'^ 

This state of things was remedied by the Statutes 3 and 4 
William IV, o. 41, and 8 and 9 Vic, c. 30. 

The four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Courts of Circuit 
were abolished by an order in Council dated the 28th July 
1843, and issued under the authority of Act VIII of 1843 ; 
and the Office of Register of the Mofussil Courts ceased to 
exist about the same time, though not expressly abolished. 
The designation of the Zillah Courts and Principal Sudder 



^^ 21 from Bengal, 10 from Madras, and 17 from Bombay. 
^^ Morley*8 Digest, Introd., p. xxiv. 
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Ameens was changed to District Courts and Subordinate 
Judges by Act III of 1878. 

Ghreat inconvenience having resulted from the manner in 
which the Courts of Bequests for the recovery of small debts 
at Calcutta and Madras were con8tituted,the Governor-General 
and Council of Fort William and the Gbvemor and Council 
of Fort St. George were authorized by 39 and 40 Geo. III» 
c. 79, s. 17, to order and appoint in what manner the 
said Courts respectively should in future be formed, and to 
what amoimt in value not exceeding the sum of 400 sicca 
rupees the jurisdiction of the same should extend, and to 
frame and make such new rules and orders, and to establish 
and declare such new modes and forms of proceedings as to 
them should appear to be necessary and expedient for new 
modelling, altering, and reforming the constitution of the 
said Courts respectively. 

Under the authority of this section a proclamation was 
published at Fort St. George, dated the 29th December 1801, 
whereby it was ordered that from and after the first day of 
January 1802 the Court of Bequests for the recovery of small 
debts in and for the Settlement of Fort St. George should 
cease and determine, and that in lieu and stead thereof 
there should be and be held a new Court for the recovery of 
small debts within the limits of Fort St. George, which 
shotdd be composed of three Comnussioners, being British 
subjects residing within the limits of Fort St. George, and 
should be called " The Court of Commissioners for the 
recovery of small debts," and that the jurisdiction of the new 
Court and the Commissioners thereof should extend to the 
sum of 120 pagodas and no more, and that the said Court 
should have full power and authority to hear and determine 
all and all manner of debts and demands so as they should 
not exceed the said sum of 120 pagodas, and should issue 
process to compel the appearance of parties and witnesses, and 
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should proceed to give such final sentence or judgment, or to 
make such interlocutory or final orders and decrees touching 
such debts and demands, and the costs of suit, as to them should 
appear agreeable to justice, equity, and good conscience, and 
that causes should be proceeded in by examination of parties 
and evidence in the same manner as such causes were directed 
to be proceeded in by the instructions sent by the Court of 
Directors for regulating the proceedings in the Court of 
Bequests in the year 1753, excepting in so far as the said 
instructions were or might be altered or new modelled by this 
proclamation, or by the rules for the reg^ation of the Court 
approved by Government on the day of the date of the 
proclamation, or which might thereafter be made for regula- 
ting its proceedings. The Court itself was altered and new 
modelled by Act IX of 1850, which provided that the several 
Courts of Commissioners and of Requests for the recovery of 
small debts then holden in the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay under the authority of the Charter of Gheo. II 
and of the Statutes 37 Geo. HI, c. 142, and 39 and 40 
0^0. m, c. 179, and of the regulations and proclamations 
made from time to time for constituting and for new model- 
ling, altering, and reforming the constitution and practice of 
the said Courts respectively, and of Act XII of 1848,^^ should 
be holden according to the provisions of Act IX of 1850 
from and after such several days as should be declared* with- 
in the said towns by proclamation to be made and published 
in each of the said towns by the GFovemor in Council. 

In pursuance of this provision, the 6th December 1850 
was fixed by a proclamation dated 19th November 1850 as the 
day from and after which the Court of Commissioners for the 
recovery of small debts then holden in the Town of Madras 
should be holden accordingto the provisions of Act IX of 1850. 



iw For better dofining tho jurisdictioii of the Court of Bequests at Calcutta. 
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The style of the new Court, it was enacted, should be the 
Madras Court of Small Causes, and it was given jurisdiotion 
in all suits where the debt or damage claimed, or value of the 
property in dispute, was not more than Rupees 500, extended 
to Rupees 1,000 by Act XXVI of 1864. 

Any Judge of the Supreme Court who should consent to 
aid in the execution of Act IX of 1850, was empowered to do 
BO by section 11, and imder this provision the Judges of the 
Supreme Court while Sir Christopher Bawlinson was Chief 
Justice (1850 to 1859) sat twice a week for the disposal of 
small causes. 

Small Cause Courts were subsequently established in the 
MofussU under Act XI of 1865 and Madras Act I of 1866. 

In addition to the unsatisfactory state of the Court of 
Bequests at the time of the passing of the Statute 39 and 40 
Gteo. m, c. 79, it was considered that great inconvenience 
had alsoarisen from the practice of granting letters of adminis- 
tration in cases where the next of kin, or any of the creditors 
of the deceased, did not apply for the same, to persons calling 
themselves friends of the deceased. It was therefore enacted 
(39 and 40 G-eo. III., c. 79, s. 21) that whenever any British 
subject should die intestate within either of the Presidencies 
of Port William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or the terri- 
tories subordinate to either of the said Presidencies, and on 
return of the citation to be issued from the proper Ecclesi- 
astical Court no next of kin or creditor should appear and 
make out their claim to the administration of the effects of 
the intestate deceased to the satisfaction of the said Court, it 
should and might be lawful for the Registrar of such Court 
respectively, and he was thereby required to apply for, and 
sudi Court was required and directed to grant such letters 
ad eoUigend'if or of administration, as to such Court should 
seeni meet, by virtue whereof such Registrar should collect 
the assets of the deceased, and should bring them for safe 

19 
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oustody into such Courts and aooount for them regularly, in 
like manner as by law provided in eases where assets weire 
Tested in the hands of any Officer of the Court under or by 
virtue of the equitable jurisdiction of any such Court. Fro* 
yided always that, when any next of kin or creditor, who at 
the time of the return of the above citation should have been 
absent in Europe or elsewhere, should make and establish 
their claim to the administration of the assets of such intes- 
tate, the letters ad colligenda^ or of administration, granted 
to the Registrar, should be recalled, and administration in 
due form granted to such next of kin or. creditor respectively. 
This enactment did not expressly provide for the cases of 
executors or administrators, or i>er8ons entitled to administra- 
tion not resident within the jurisdiction, who might have 
appointed attomies resident or being therein ; and it was 
doubted whether the Courts were not required to grant letters 
ad coUigenda or of administration to their Registrars in 
preference to attomies so appointed. It was therefore enacted 
by 55 Geo. Ill, c. 84, ss. 2 and 3, that when the executor or 
administrator lawfully appointed, or person entitled to 
administration as next of kin or residuary legatee with the 
will annexed, of any person deceased, whose effects should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of any of the said Courts in respect 
to the granting of administration, not being resident within 
the jurisdiction of such Court, should have appointed, or 
should thereafter appoint, either by power of attorney under 
seal, or by any other sufficient authority, to be shown to the 
satisfaction of the said Court, any person or persons resident 
or being .within such jurisdiction to act for such executor or 
administrator or person entitled to administration as afore- 
said, in collecting or administering in any manner the effects 
of the deceased, the person or persons so appointed should 
be entitled to obtain letters ad colligetiday or of adjninistra* 
tioui either general or special, as the tenor of such authority 
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and the nature of the case might require, preferably to the 
Begistrar of such Court, and all other persons to whom such 
executor or administrator, or persons entitled as aforesaid, 
would have had a preferable claim if personally resident 
within the jurisdiction of the said Court ; and that where any 
£uch letters ad eolUgenda or of administration should have 
been granted to the Begistrar of such Court, and application 
should be afterwards made by any person or persons so 
appointed as aforesaid for the revocation thereof, in order to 
grant other letters to such person or persons, the letters so 
granted to such Begistrar should be revoked, imless it should 
appear to the Court that there had been unreasonable delay, 
either in the transmission of the authority under which such 
application was made or in making such application. 

In 1849 it was deemed expedient to disconnect the 
administration of the estates of British subjects dying intes- 
tate in Bengal from the Office of Ecclesiastical Begistrar of 
the Supreme Court in that Presidency, and to appoint an 
Administrator-General there, which was accordingly done 
by Act Vli of 1849. This Act was extended to Madras 
and Bombay by Act II of 1850, but with the proviso that 
the two offices of Ecclesiastical Begistrar and Administra- 
tor-General might be held at Fort St. Qeorge and Bombay 
respectively by the same person. Then followed Act YIII 
of 1855, by which it was enacted (section 6) that the two 
offices of Ecclesiastical Begistrar and Administrator-General 
might be held by the then Administrator-General at Fort 
St. Qeorge, but with the exception that no person then holding 
the office of Administrator-General, or thereafter to be 
appointed to such office in any of the Presidencies, should 
hold the office of Ecclesiastical Begistrar. No very material 
change has since been made, though Act YIII of 1855 was 
repealed and re-enacted with some modifications by Act 
XXIY of 1867, which was in its turn treated in the same way 
by Act lY of 1874, amended by Act IX of 1881. 
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A somewhat similar office was created by Act XVil of 
1843, which, after reciting that the property of infants, 
feme-coYcrts and others, vested in trustees, was exposed 
to peculiar risks and burthens in the territories subject to 
the Gbyemment of the East India Company, not only from 
the insolyency of trustees, but from the frequent difficulties 
occasioned by their death, or absence, or refusal, or incapacity 
to act, it was enacted that in all cases in which any property 
was subject to any trust, and there should be no trustee 
willing to act or capable of acting within the jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty's Courts in the said territories, it should be 
lawful for the Supreme Court of each of the Presidencies to 
appoint the Registrar or some other officer of the Court to be 
a trustee of such property ; and afterwards it was by Act 
XYII of 1864 enacted that for each of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay there should be an Official 
Trustee appointed by the Chief Justice of the High Court, 
and that such office might be held by the Administrator- 
General for the time being. 

Bules had been made by the Courts at the several Presi- 
dencies for the relief of insolvent debtors according to the 
provisions of the Lords' Act (32 Qteo. II, c. 28), but doubts 
were entertained whether any of these Courts were competent 
to administer such relief. Power was therefore given by the 
39 and 40 Gheo. Ill, c. 79, s. 23, to the Judges of the Supreme 
Courts at Fort William and Madras, and the Court of 
the Becorder at Bombay, to make and publish such rules 
and orders as to them respectively should seem meet, for 
extending the relief intended by the Lords' Act to such 
insolvent debtors as should be in execution under the process 
of such respective Courts, or of any Court previously estab- 
Ushed at such Presidency respectively, for sums under the 
amount to be prescribed by such rules and orders ; and, by 
section 24, all rules and orders theretofore made for the relief 
of insolvent debtors were ratified and confirmed, and all suits 
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against any person for acting nnder them were dischargedi 
annulled, and utterly made void and of no effeot. The rules 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras made in 
pursuance of this enactment will be found in the Appendix 
to Sir Thomas Strange's Notes of Oases at Madras, but need 
not be more particularly noticed here, as they were virtually 
abrogated by the Statute 9 Oreo. lY, c. 73, which established 
Courts for the Belief of Insolvent Debtors to be holden within 
the respective limits of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, by any one Judge of the Supreme Courts at these 
Presidencies respectively."^ This Act was to continue in force 
only until the first day of March 1833, but was continued by 
2 William lY, c. 43, till the 1st March l&i6. The law 
was amended by 4 and 5 William lY, c. 79, and both the 
original and amending Act further continued by 6 and 7 
William lY, c. 47, till the 1st March 1839, and from thence 
till the end of the then next Session of Parliament."^ By 3 
and 4 Yic, c. 80, they were further continued till the 1st 
March 1845, and from thence to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament ; and by 9 and 10 Yic, c. 14, they 
were continued till the 1st March 1847, and from thence to 
the end of the then next Session of Parliament. In the last- 
mentioned session it was enacted by the Statute 11 Yic, 
o. 21, that they should be continued until the 31st July 1848, 
and that from and after that day they should be repealed, 
and the proceedings of the Courts regulated by the provisions 
of the last-mentioned statute. 

By the 17th clause of the first Charter of the High Court 
(26th June 1862) it was ordained that the Court for the 
Belief of Insolvent Debtors at Madras should be held before 



*>* Ab to the very doubtful benefit of this statute see a letter from Sir 
Balph Palmer, CJ., to the Right Honorable 0. Grant, dated 8rd July 1836. 
—Chief Justioe's Letter Book, vol. iv, N.S., p. 13. 

"1 The original Act was also continued till the Ist March 1889 by Act lY 
of 1836. 
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one of the Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, 
and that the said High Court, and any such Judge thereof, 
should have and exercise, whether within or without the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, such powers and authorities with respect 
to original and appellate jurisdiction and otherwise as were 
constituted by the laws relating to insolvent debtors in 
India. 

The 18th section of the amended Charter (28th December 
1865) is in the same terms, except that the words " mthin the 
Presidency of Madras " are substituted for ^' whether within or 
without the Presidency of MadraSy* thereby depriving insol- 
vents in the mofussil of any relief except that afforded by 
sections 273, 275, 280, 281 and 282 of Act VIII of 1859, 
and section 8 of Act XXIII of 1861, by which provision 
was made for the discharge of any person in custody upon his 
giving up all his property. This, however, has been to a 
great extent remedied by the Code of Civil Procedure, Act X 
of 1877, Chapter XX. 

The only remaining part of the Statute 39 and 40 GFeo. Ill, 
c. 79, which it seems necessary to notice is the 25th section, 
by which, after stating that it might be expedient for His 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, to issue a Conmiission from 
His High Court of Admiralty in England for the trial and 
adjudication of Prize Causes^ and other maritime questions 
arising in India, it was enacted that it should and might be 
lawful for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, to nominate 
and appoint all or any of the Judges of the Supreme Courts 
of Judicature at Fort William and Madras, or the Court of 
the £ecorder at Bombay, either alone or jointly with any 
other persons to be named in such Commission, to be Com- 
missioners for the purpose of carrying such Commission so to 
be issued as aforesaid into execution ; any Act or Acts to the 
oontraiy thereof in any wise notwithstanding. A Vice- Admi- 
ralty Court was accordingly established at Madras on the 
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11th August 1808, by a Commission addressed to the Chief 
Justice of Madras for the time being, or the person executing 
the duties of such office, and dated at London in the High 
Court of Admiralty of England the 21st day of January 1808. 
The practice to be observed in this Court, and the fees to be 
allowed and taken by the respective Judges, Officers and 
practitioners therein, were regulated by Bules and Begula* 
tions made on the 27th Jime 1832, under the authority of the 
Statute 2 William lY, c. 51, and the additional Bules and 
Regulations of the 6th July 1859. In proceedings instituted 
on behalf of Her Majesty's ships, provision was made for the 
payment of costs by the rules, orders, and regulations 
established by Her Ifajesty's Order in Council of 22nd 
October 1859, under the authority of 2 William lY, o. 51, 
and the Navy Pay and Prize Act, 1 854 (17 Vic, c. 19). The 
Statute 2 William lY, c. 51 , also declared (section 6) that the 
Court should have jurisdiction in suits for seamen's wages, 
pilotage, bottomry, damage to a ship by collision, contempt 
of the regulations relating to His Majesty's Service at sea, 
salvage, and droits of Admiralty, in all cases where a ship or 
vessel, or the master thereof, should come within the local 
limits of the Court, notwithstanding the cause of action 
might have arisen out of the local limits. An appeal lay to 
the High Court of Admiralty in England, or to the Lord 
Commissioners in Prize Cases, but by 3 and 4 William lY^ 
o. 41, s. 2, it is enacted that from the 1st day of June 1833 
all such appeals and applications in prize suits should be made 
to His Majesty in Council, and not to the said High Court 
of Admiralty in England, or to such Commissioners as afore- 
said. The jurisdiction of the Vice-Admiralty Court was 
transferred to the High Court by the Slst clause of the 
Letters Patent^ dated 26th June 1862, which is confirmed by 
the 82nd clause of the amended Letters Patent dated 28th 
December 1865. No change was at first made in the forms 
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of procedure, but by clause 37 of the amended Letters Patent 
it is directed that the rules and orders which the High Court 
was thereby empowered to make, for regulating the proceed- 
ings in civil cases, including proceedings in its Admiralty, 
Vice- Admiralty, testamentary, intestate, and matrimonial 
jurisdiction respectively, should be as far as possible in 
accordance with the provisions of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure; and a considerable alteration in the practice was 
accordingly made by the rules and orders of the 5th July 
1866. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, consisting of 
a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, was established within 
the Settlement of Fort St. George in the place of the Court 
of the Becorder for that Presidency by Letters Patent, bearing 
date at Westminster, the 26th December 1800 (41 Geo. III). 
The Becorder, Sir Thomas Strange, was thereby appointed 
the first Chief Justice of the new Courts, and Henry Gwillim 
and Benjamin Sullivan, Esquires, the first Puisne Judges. 
Brought out by Mr. Justice Gwillim, it was published at the 
Presidency on the 4th of September 1801,^^^ and still con- 
tinues in force so far as it is not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Act 24 and 25 Yic, c. 104, and the Letters 
Patent constituting the High Court."' 

The Judges were to be Barristers in England or Ireland of 
not less than five years' standing, to be named and appointed 
by, and to hold office during, the pleasure of the Grown. The 
Chief Justice was to have rank and precedence before all His 



"* Prafiioe to Sir Thomas Strangers Notes of Oases at Madras, 
lis Letters Patent, 26th June 1862, clause 44; amended Letters Patent, 
28th December 1865, clauses 1 and 46. 
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Majesty's subjects within the territories subject to the Govem- 
ment of Fort St. George exoept the Gt)vemor-General and 
Gbvemor of Fort St. G^ige for the time being, and exoept 
411 such persons as by law and usage take plaoe in England 
before the Chief Justice of the Court of Eong's Bench ; and 
the Puisne Justices were to take rank next after the Members 
of Council at Madras. The Chief Justice and Puisne Justices 
respeotiyely were appointed to be Justices and Conservators of 
the Peace and Coroners within andthroc^houtthe Settlement 
of Fort St. George, and the town of Madras, and the limits 
thereof and the factories subordinate thereto, and all the 
territories which then were, or thereafter might be, subject to 
or dependent upon the Government of Madras ; and to have 
such jurisdiction and authority as the Justices of the Court of 
King's Bench had and might lawfully exercise within that 
part of Great Britain called England, as far as circumstances 
would admit. 

A question as to precedence was under discussion in 1813, 
when the Marquis of Hastings, then Lord Moira, was at 
Madras on his way to Calcutta, and is thus referred to in 
his Journal, under date S^t^nber 12th : " Dined with the 
Qoyemor. A contest was then raging for precedence between 
the daughters of peers and the wives of those who, from their 
station in the Company's service, were held to have a superior 
local rank. As the affair had been referred to the Governor- 
General in Couadl, I had not to give any opinion upon it ; 
and a hope which I was told had been entertained that I 
should indirectly decide the question by my choice of the lady 
whom I should hand out at this dinner was baffled by mj 
adverting laughingly to the dispute while I gave one arm to 
Lady Hood^^^ (Lord Seaforth's daughter) and the other to 
Lady Strange, the wife of the Chief Justice." 



ii« Wife of Admiial Sir Samuel Hood. 

20 
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How the question was disposed of by the Gbyemor-Qeneral 
in Council I do not know, but aooording to the Boyal Warrants 
whioh have regulated preoedenoe in India for the last 40 years 
at least, all ladies take plaoe aooording to the rank aasigped 
to their respective husbands^ with the exception of wives of 
peers and ladies having precedence in England independently 
of their husbands, who take place according to their several 
ranks after the wives of Members of Council. These Warrants 
gave the Chief Justices and Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay precedence not only of the Commanders-in-Chief at 
their respective Presidencies^ but also of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, down to 1871, when the Commander-in-Chief 
in India was given precedence of the Chief Justice in Bengal, 
and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay were put below the 
Commanders-in-Chief at their Presidencies, who were further 
exalted in 1876 by being given precedence of the Chief 
Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North- Western 
Provinces. 

The territories subject to or dependent upon the Oovexn- 
ment of Madras at the time of the establishment of the 
Supreme Court were, with almost the sole exception of 
Kumool, which was annexed in 1839, the same as those now 
included in that description. The acquisition between 1759 
and 1766 of the Northern Circars and Chingieput has already 
been noticed. Malabar, Dindig^, Salem, and the Baramahal 
were ceded to the East India Company by Tippoo Sultan in 
1792, and seven years afterwards another great increase to 
the Company's territories in Southern India was made in 
oonsequence of the taking of Seringapatam and death of 
Tippoo. It was then agreed by a treaty made between the 
Company and the Nizam and dated the 22nd June 1799 that 
the districts of Canara, Coimbatore, and Wjmaad, together 
with the heads of all the passes leading from the territory of 
the late Tippoo Sultan to any part of the possessions of the 



J 
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Engliflh East India Company Bahadoor or its allies or 
tribatturies situated between the gh&ts on either ooast and 
all forts situated neieur to and commanding the said passes 
should be subject to the authority and be for ever incorpor- 
ated with the dominions of the English East India Company 
Bahadoor. The district of Ghx>ty was subjected to the authority 
and united to the dominions of the Nizam. The Maharajah of 
Mysore, TrTiahTm. Bajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant of 
the ancient Bajahs of Mysore, was to possess the territory 
described in Schedule C for the purpose of establishing a 
separate Gbvemment in Mysore ; and certain districts speci- 
fied in Schedule D were reserved for the purpose of being 
eventually ceded to the Peishwa, if he should accede to the 
treaty, and give satisfaction to the Company and the Nizam 
with regard to certain points then depending between them. 

l^e Peishwa refused to accede to the treaty and the 
districts reserved for him were divided between the East 
India Company and the Nizam, two-thirds being taken by 
the Nizam and the remaining one-third by the Company. 

Afterwards by a treaty dated the 12th October 1800 the 
Nizam ceded to the East India Company all the territories 
acquired by him under the treaty with Tippoo of 1792, and 
also all the territories acquired by him under the treaty of 
22nd June 1799, except such of them as were situated to the 
southward of the river Toombuddra, and in lieu thereof 
assigned to the Company the district of Ad6ni, together with 
whatever other territory His Highness was possessed of to the 
south of the Toombuddra or the Kistna below the junction 
of these two rivers. 

The Bajah of Tanjore resigned the administration of his 
country into the hands of the British Gbvemment by a 
Isreaty dated the 25th October 1799, and by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab of the Camatic on the 31st July 1801 the 
sole and exclusive administration of the Civil and Military 
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Goyenunent of all the territories aiMl dependenoies of the 
Camatio Payen Ghat, together with the full and ezolimve 
right to the revenues thereof (with the exoeption of such 
portion of the said revenues as should be appropriated for 
the maintenance of the Nawab and the support of his 
dignity) and the wAe power and authority of appointing aflSoetrs 
for the ooUeotion of the revalues, and of establishing Courts 
for the administration of Qivil and Criminal JustioOi was 
vested in the East India Company. 

In 1724 all the Dutoh establishments on the continent of 
India, and the town and fort of Malacca with its dependencies 
which had been ceded by the Eling of the Netherlands to 
the Crown of England in exchange for the factory of 
Bencoolen and the English possessions in Sumatra, by a treaty 
dated the 17th March of that yeary were transferred to the 
East India Company together with the island of Singaporsi 

« 

which had already been for some years in their occupatioui 
by the Statute 5 Geo. IV, c. 108. 

This statute provided that the newacquidtions should be held 
by the East India Company in the same manner and subject 
. to the same authorities, restrictions, and provisions as the fac- 
tory of Bencoolen, and the possessions in the island of Sumatra 

ft _ 

were vested in and holden by. the Company immediately 
before the exchange. 

They were thus brought under the operation of the Statutes 
42 Gteo. ITT, c. 29, by which the Company's settiement at 
Fort Marlborough was made a factory subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and 39 and 40 Gheo. 
Ill, 0. 79, s. 20, whereby it was enacted that the power and 
authority of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and all such 
regulations as had been or might thereafter be framed and 
provided by the Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William for the better administration, of justice among the 
native inhabitants and others, should extend to and over all 
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8uoh provinces and districts as might at any time thereafter 
be annexed and made subject to the Presidency of Fort 
William. This so far, at all events as it concerned the settle- 
ments on the Coast of Coromandel, was obviously inexpedient, 
and it was therefore enacted by the Statute 6 G^. lY, c. 85, 
8. 19y that it should be lawful for SSs Majesty by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal of Gbeat Britain to make such 
provisions for the administration of justice in the Island of 
Singapore and the Town and Fort of Malacca and its depen- 
dencies as he might have done if the Statute 39 and 40 Geo. 
Ill) c. 79} had never been made or passed; and, by section 20, 
that from and after the first day of January 1826 the colonies, 
possessions, and establishments which had been ceded to His 
Majesty by the King of the Netheriands and which were 
situate on the Coast of Coromandel or in the Northern Ciroars, 
and all the inhabitants of the said colonies, possessions, and 
establishments, and all other persons being therein, should 
cease to be subject to and should be wholly exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the said Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Bengal, and that the said colonies, possessions, and establish- 
ments, and all the inhabitants thereof, and all other persons 
being therein, should be subject and amenable to the jorisdio- 
tion and authority of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
Saint George, in like manner as any other place being or 
deemed to be a factory subordinate to the Government of Fort 
Saint George and the inhabitants thereof, whether Europeans 
or Natives, as the case might be, was or were or ought to be 
Uableand amenable thereto. And it was further enacted (s. 21 ) 
that it should be lawful for the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to declare and appoint that the said Island of 
Singapore and the said Town and Fort of Malacca and its 
dependencies and the colonies, possessions, and establishments 
so ceded as aforesaid, or any of them, should cease to be 
factories or a factory subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
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William in Bengal, and that they should be annexed to and 
be oonsidered as and be part of the settlement of Prinoe of 
Wales' Island, or as factories or a factory subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort Saint GFeorge or to any Ffesidenoy or 
Gbvemment of the Company, or that they or any of them 
should be independent settlements, or an independent settle- 
ment, under such Government as the Company might appoint. 
Singapore and Malacca were accordingly annexed to Prinoe of 
Wales' Island, and the Charter of the fonner Court of Judi- 
cature at the last-mentioned settlement having been surren- 
dered to the Crown by the East India Company a Court of 
Record called '* The Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales' 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca " was established by Letters 
Patent bearing date the 27th November 1826 (7 Geo. lY). 

The clause pf the charter authorising the Supreme Court 
at Madras to admit Advocates and Attomies differed only 
from the corresponding clause in the charter of the Court 
of the Eecorder in using the words band fide practitioners of 
the Recorder's Court instead of hon& fide practitioners of the 
Mayor's Court, but upon the opening of the Supreme Court 
in September 1801 a division of labour was introduced, some 
of the gentlemen formerly enrolled both as Advocates and 
Attomies being sworn in as Advocates only, and the rest 
being sworn in as Attomies, Proctors, and Notaries* Among 
those sworn in as Advocates only were Mr. WiUiams, who 
had been an officer in the 19th Dragoons, and who acted as 
Advocate-General imder an appointment by Government 
from the date of Mr. Sullivan's promotion to the Bendi of 
the Supreme Court till Mr. Anstruther was named as his 
successor by the Court of Directors, and Mr. Compton, 
afterwards Sir Herbert Compton, Chief Justice of Bombay, 
who had been a Lieutenant in the 74th Regiment, and who 
was not called to the Bar (lincoln's Inn) till the year 1808, 
after he had been practising for some years as an Advocate 
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of the Supreme Court. Mr. Anstruther, afterwards Sir 
Alexander Anstruther, Beoorder of Bombay, and who was 
also sworn in as an Advooate only, had been oalled to the 
Bar before leaving England. 

A proviso contained in the charter, that no person other 
than the practitioners of the Recorder's Court should be 
capable of being admitted or enroUed or of practising in 
the Supreme Court without the license of the East India 
Company for that purpose first had and obtained, was done 
away with by the Statute 3 and 4 William lY, c. 85, s. 116, 
whereby it was enacted that it should be lawful for any 
Court of Justice established by His Majesty's charters in the 
East India Company's territories to approve, admit, and 
enrol persons as Banisters, Advocates, and Attomies in such 
Court without any license from the said Company, any thing 
in such charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
provided always that the being entitled to practise as an 
Advocate in the principal Courts of Scotland should be deemed 
and taken to be a qualification for admission as an Advocate 
in any Court of India equal to that of having been called 
to the Bar in England or Ireland. 

In July 1853 Mr. J. W. Branson, then an Attorney of 
the Supreme Court, applied to be admitted as an Advocate, 
submitting that it was evidently th^ spirit of the charter 
that the offices of both Advocate and Attorney should be 
performed by the same person, and that it was not competent 
to the Court to separate what the charter had so clearly 
united; but the Court (Bawlinson, C.J., and Burton, J.) 
refused the application on the groimd that they could not 
set aside what had been held to be the proper construction 
of the charter for half a century. 

The Barristers of the Supreme Court had between seven 
and eight years before the date of Mr. Branson's application 
been authorised by Act I of 1846, s. 5, to plead in the Court of 
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Sudder Adawliit subject to the rules in foroe applicable to 
Pleaders in the latter Court, and this privilege was extended 
to the Attomies of the Supreme Court by Act XX of 1853, 
which further provided that such Barristers and Attomies 
should be entitled to plead not only in the Sudder but in 
any of the Courts subordinate thereto. These Courts, how- 
ever, recognised no distinction of classes amongst the practi- 
tioners before them, and treated all simply as Pleaders, with 
power to appear and act as well as to plead. There were 
thus in existence at the time of the amalgamation of the 
Supreme and Sudder Courts by the establishment of the 
High Court three classes of practitioners, the Vakeel of the 
Sudder, and the Barristers and Attomite of the Supreme 
Court, some of whom had been also admitted as Vakeels 
besides being entitled to practise as such under the Acts just 
noticed. The High Court was accordingly empowered by 
the charter of 1862 to approve, admit, and enrol Advocates 
who were authorised to appear and plead, Vakeels who were 
authorised to appear, plead, and act, and Attomies-at-Law 
who were authorised to appear and act for the suitors of the 
Court, and by the amended charter of the 28th December 
1866 to approve, admit, and enrol Advocates, Vakeels and 
Attomies who were authorised to appear for the suitors and 
to plead or to act, or to plead and act according as the High 
Court might by its rules and directions determine. 

In exercise of these powers aUthe Advocates and Attomies, 
or Solicitors of the Supreme Court, and all the Vakeels of the 
Sudder Court were by the rules of 28th August 1862 admitted 
as Advocates, Attomiee-at-law and Vakeels of the High 
Court, and placed as nearly as possible in the positions which 
they had respectively occupied in the abolished Courts, the 
Appellate Side of the High Court being taken to represent the 
Sudder and the Original Side as representing the Supreme 
Court. 
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Vested intereets being thus provided for, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that it was not determined to adopt for the future 
one or other of the two systems, and to have either Advooates 
and Attx)mies, or Vakeels alone, but by the rules of 1st 
October 1863 and 30th April 1870 provision was made for 
the qualification and admission not only of Advocates and 
Attomies-at-Lawy but also of Vakeels entitled as such to 
practise on both the Original and Appellate Sides of the Court. 
This, was considered a grievance by the Attomiee, and in 
July 1874 they presented a petition to the Chief Justice and 
other Judges of the Court praying that the right of the 
Vakeels to pnuriise might be restricted to the Appellate Side, 
and that their Liordships would concede to the Attomies the 
light to practise on the Appellate Side as Vakeels in the same 
way as Attomies of the Supreme Court had been permitted 
to practise in the Sudder. The last part of the prayer was* 
granted, but this did not satisfy the petitioners. A few 
months afterwards they applied to the Court upon a formal 
petition supported by the arguments of Counsel for an order 
that the rules permitting Vakeels to practise on the Original 
Side of the Court should be cancelled on the ground that 
such rules were not authorised by the charter of 1862 and 
that the wording of the amended charter was not in accord* 
ance with the provisions of the Statute 24 and 25 Vic, c. 104, 
under which both the charters were issued. The application 
was refused, but the Chief Justice, in delivering the judg- 
ment of a full Bench, said that although the Judges enter- 
tained no doubt on the question of law, it appeared to them 
that in some respects the petitioners had reason to complain 
of the operation of the rules.^^^ 

One other dause of the Supreme Court's charter may be 
noticed here, — ^that by which the Qovemor and Council were 

i» In the matter of the petttion of the Attomies. — Indian Law Beporta, 
1 Hadias Seriee, p. 24. 

21 
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required from time to time by their sufficient warrant to be 
filed of Beoord in the Supreme Court to name and appoint 
some sufficient person resident in the town of Madraspatnam 
to be the Attonley of the Eaat India Company, upon whom 
process against the Company might be served, and in default 
of such appointment the Court was authorised to name an 
Attorney for the Company, upon whom process should be 
served. It would appear from this to have been intended 
that the G-ovemment Solicitor should be appointed by the 
Local Government, but the appointment was always made by 
the Court of Directors up to 1858, and since then has been 
made by the Secretary of State in Council, the right of the 
Court of Directors to make the appointment having been 
recognised and confirmed by the Statute 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, 
8. 81. A warrant of Attorney was until lately given by the 
Governor in Council to the gentleman appointed by the 
Court of Directors, and was filed by him in Court ; but this 
practice has now been discontinued, it probably being consi- 
dered unnecessary after it had been enacted by Act II of 
1855, s. 8, that all appointments appearing in the Government 
Gusette might be proved by the production of the Gtusette. 

The Supreme Court continued for some time to occupy the 
same building in the Fort as that in which the Court of the 
Becorder had been held, but in 1817 it was removed to the 
premises ii^ Bentinck's buildings next to Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Co.'s offices and then known as the old Marine Y'ard. In 
1836 it was again moved into the eastern half or front part 
of the building now occupied by the High Court and Small 
Cause Court, and which had been built for the Board of Trade 
not long before the East India Company was deprived of its 
trading powers by the Charter Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, 
o. 85). The western half was occupied by the Commissariat 
chiefly as wine godowns imtil 1850, when the southern end 
was allotted to the Court of Small Causes and the northern 
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end to the Town Polioe Court/^^ the oentre continuing to be 
ocoupied by the Commissariat. On the establishment of the 
High Court the Small Court was transfeired to the part 
^which had been ooQupied by the Polioe Court, and the whole 
of the rest of the building given over to the High Court. 
The following is a list of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

CkUf Jtutiees. 
Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, sworn in 4th September 1801. 



Sir John Henry Newbolt, 

Sir Edmund Stanley, 

Sir Balph Palmer, 

Sir Bobert Buckley Oomjm, 

Sir Edward John Ghimbier, 

Sir Ohristopher BawHnson, 

Sir Henry Davison, 

Sir Colley Harman Scotland, 

Pui»H0 Juiiicet, 



ft 



i» 



9f 



»» 



>> 



>» 



»> 



ft 



10th. July 1816. 
4th September 1820. 
7th Jime 1825. 
31st December 1835. 
22nd May 1842. 
15th April 1850. 
11th March 1859. 
24th May 1861. 



Sir Henry Ghrillim, 

Sir Benjamin Sullivan, 

Sir Francis Macnaghten, 

Sir John Henry Newbolt, 

Sir Edmund Stanley, 

Sir Andrew George Cooper, 

Sir Charles E. Orey, 

Sir Urllingham Francklin, 

Sir Bobert Buckley Comyn, 

Sir George W. Bicketts, 

Sir Edward John Gambier, 

Sir John David Norton, 

Sir William Westbrooke Burton, „ 

Sir Henry Davison, 

Sir Adam Bittleston, 



sworn in 4th September 1801. 
4th September 1801. 
29th April 1810. 
2nd February 1811. 
31st December 1816. 
26th January 1818. 
1 9th September 1 82 1 . 
22nd October 1822. 
19th August 1825. 
8th November 1825. 
28th November 1836. 
5th April 1842. 
27th August 1844. 
16th March 1857. 
26th July 1858. 
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iM Up to 1850 the Court of Comnuflsionen lor the reooTery of small debtss 
which WBB then converted into the Gomt of Small Caosee, was held in alarge- 
haU in the rear of the house at the north end of BentinoVs buildings ; and. 
the Police Court in the building now occupied by Messrs. Walker and Co. 
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Sir Anthony Buller was appointed a Puisne Justice on the 
6th September 1815, but was transferred to Bengal, and it is 
believed never took his seat on the Madras Bench. Sir 
Balph Pahner was appointed one of the Puisne Justices on 
the 18th August 1824, but was appointed Chief Justice on 
the 28th January 1825 and accordingly took his seat as 
Chief Justice four days after his arrival at Madras, the 
oaths being administered to him by his predecessor Sir 
Edmund Stanley under the usual salute of seventeen guns. 

Sir G^eorge Bicketts having died at sea on the 15th July 
1831 the vacancy thus created was not filled up, and the 
Court thenceforth consisted of a Chief Justice and only one 
Puisne Justice.-^' 

The Judges and officers of the Court on the last day of 
its existence, 17th August 1862, were : — 

Chief Justice^ Sir Colley Harman Scotland, Knight. 

Puisne Justice^ Sir Adam Bittleston, Knight. 

Master in Equity and Tooling Master^ Clement Dale, 
Esquire. 

BegistraTy Arthur Macdonald Bitchie, Esquire. 

Clerk of the Croum^ John Bruce Norton, Esquire. 

Deputy Olerk of the Oroum and Examiner^ Benjamin Brooks, 
Esquire. 

Sealer and Clerk to Chief Justice^ Or. A. Murray, Esquire. 

Clerk to Puisne Justice^ Benjamin Brooks, Esquire. 

Registrar of Vtee-Admiralty Courts B. Brooks, Esquire. 

Marshal and Receiver of Droits^ B. W. Norf or. Esquire. 

Chief Clerk of the Insolvent Debtors^ Courts John Dawson 
Mayne, Esquire. 

Official Assignee^ Benjamin Brooks, Esquire. 

Chitf Interpreter in Tamil and Telugu^ C. Ejistnasawmy 
Iyer. 



>*^ Letter from the India Board to the Chief Justioe, dated 2^th January 
1S32, in Chief Juatibe's letter book. 
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Deputy Intefyreler in Tamil and Tehtgu^ P. Paithasarsthy. 

Persian and Hindmtani Interpreter^ Syed Shah Ally Saib. 

Armenian Interpreter^ Mr. S. J. Johannes. 

Portuffueee Interpreter^ Mr. T. Brass. 

Dutch Interpreter^ Mr, B. C. Regel. 

French Interpreter ^ Mr. C. Gaudoin. 

Crier and OourUkeeper^ Mr. G*. Jenman. 

Aeeountant-OenercUj H. D. Sandeman, Esquire. 

Sheriffs Colonel J. Impett. 

Deputy Sheriffs E. W. Shaw, Esquire. 

OaroneTf J. Urquharty m.d. 
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III. 
•ILM-I-TAJWID, 

THE ART OP EEADINQ THE QURiN, 

The Qur&n ig the g^reat bond of union between all the seofs 
of Isl&m. Men may differ on the exposition of some difficult 
passages ; in the details of its exegesis there is some variety ; 
but all reverenoe the letter, though they may not all imbibe 
its spirit. ' It has given rise to a vast and varied literature. 
Its decision is final in all oontroversies of faith. Side by side 
with it has grown up a vast body of tradition, on which the 
Sunnat — a most important factor in the faith of Isl&m — is 
based ; but the most interesting of all studies to the young 
Muslim is still the Qur&n, its grammar and its commentaries. 
Every Muslim must leam some portion of it by heart, and to 
learn the whole is an act of great merit. This feat, however, 
will be of Ujktle value unless the H&fiz, when reciting it, 
observes all the rules and regulations framed for such an act. 
This recital is called tildwat^ but before any one can do this 
correctly he must have some acquaintance with what is known 
as ^ Ilm-i'Tajwid ( My^ ^ ). This includes a knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the spelling of many words in the Qur&n, 
of its various readings^ of the Takbirs and responses to be said 
at the close of certain appointed passages, of its various divi- 
sions, punctuation and marginal instructions, of the proper 
pronunciation of the Arabic words and the correct intonation 
of different passages. To throw some light on these various 
points is the object of this article. It must be borne in mind 
that the orthodox view is that the Qurftn is uncreated and 
eternal, that it contains no human element whatever, that no 
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act of worship brings a Muslim so near to Gbd as tilawat, the 
aot of reading or reciting some portion of this book.^ The 
Traditionist Tabr&ni says : ** Whosoever teaches his son to 
read the Quran will receive a heavenly crown." Tirmlzi 
hands down a saying of the Prophet to the effect that " who- 
soever reads only one letter does a good aot which will meet a 
tenfold reward.'' The ceremonial acts to be observed before 
the reading commences are the legal ablution (y^}) and 
prayer ( Vej }. The Qur&n itself says : ** Let none touch it but 
the purified." The usual prayer is, " I seek GK)d's protection 
from cursed Satan," followed by the invocation, ** In the 
name of Gbd, the Merciful, the Compassionate." Pleasant 
verses should be read in a cheerful tone, those which speak of 
threatenings and punishment should be recited with awe. If 
the reader cannot cry, he should assume the appearance of 
one in great sorrow. Whenever the words of those whom 
Muslims call Kafirs (/^) are quoted in the Qurftn, the reader 
should recite them in a low tone of voice. Such quotations 
are the following : " The Jews say, * Ezra (Ozair) is a Son of 
God,' " and " the Christians, * The Messiah is a Son of God '" 
(Sura ix, 30) . After reading the verse " Adam disobeyed his 
Lord, and went astray " (Sura zx, 119), the reader should 
not pause, but quickly pass on to the following words, ** After- 
wards his Lord chose him for himself, and was turned towards 
him, &c." The idea is, that as Adam is one of the Anbiya- 
ulul-'Azm,^ the six chief prophets, the stress should be laid 
on Gk)d's forgiveness of his fault and not on his disobedience. 
The name of Gx>d is repeated twice in the following verse : 
'* We will not beUeve till the like be accorded us, of what was 
accorded to the Apostles of Qtod,, God best knoweth where 
to place His mission " (S\!bra vi, 124). As this is the only 

I It it not neeesHurj that the reader should know the meaning. He may 
be utterly ignorant of Arabic, but he must be able to pronounce it correctly, 
and he should observe aU the legal ceremonies. 

* literally, ' The Prophets who were possessors of purpose/ i.^., Adam, 
STttih, Abraham, Mooeo, Jesus, and Muhammad. 



^-^■^ ■" 
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place in the Qur&n where the word All&k oooors twioe without 
any intervening word, a prayer should be offered before the 
second All&h ia pronounced. 

The mosque is considered the most suitable of all places in 
which to read. The most auspicious days of the week are 
oonsidered to be Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The best 
hour of the twenty-four is midnight or about 3 a.m. 

It is considered a proper thing to go through the whole 
Qur&n in forty days, but on no account should it be completed 
in less than three, for that would necessitate a hurried perusal. 
It was the custom of the Companions of the Prophet ( s^ W«\ ) 
to recite four juz ' every night. They were thus about seven 
or eight nights completing the whole task. The Khalif 
Osm&n used to commence the Qur&n on Friday and finish it 
on the following Thursday. 

A very popular division is known as the Fbmi ba 8hauq 
( Jr^ o^ )• The letters forming these words are the seven 
initial letters of the first Sura of each day's portion, thus :— - 

Friday . . Silrat-ul-Ffttiha to the end of SOrat-un-Nisft (iv). 

Saturday . . 8arat-ul-Ma,ida „ SOrat-ut-Tauba (is). 

Sunday . • Sarat-ul-YOnas „ SOrat-un-Nahl (xvi). 

Monday . . 8ilratu-Bani-l8rft,il „ Sllrat-ul-FurqSn(zxv). 

Tuesday . • SOrat-ush-Shuara „ 8arat-ul-Ya-Sin(xxxvi). 

Wednesday. SOrat-as-Saffftt „ SOrat-ul-Hujrat (xliz). 

Thursday . . Stlrat-ul-Qfif „ StIrat-un-Nss (cziv). 

The Khatam-i-Ah^b ( s^V' r**- ) is simply another seven- 
fold division. There is also a threefold division called the 
Khatam-uManzH-i-Fil {y}t^ Jy^ ^). The word JF?/ contains 

the initial letters of the first Sikra of each portion. Thus :-^ 
First day . . SOrat-ul-FAtiha to the end of SOrat-ut-Tauba (ix). 
Second day. . SOrat-ui-Ytlnas „ 8arat-ur-Bam(zzx). 

Third day • . Silrat-ul-Lukman „ SOrat-un-N&s (cziv). 

* A jus (j^) is one-thirtieth part of the Qoxia. 
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This, however, has been found rather irksome, and so a 
tradition is remembered which states that one day the 
Prophet said to his Companions, " What, have you not power 
to read the' third part every night P" They replied : '' It 
would be very difficult." The Prophet then said, *' Bead 
the Stlrat-ul-Ikhl&s (112) ; the recital of this is equal to that 
of one-third of the Qur&n." 

It is a Sunnat practice to read the whole Quran during the 
month of Bamazdn. One juz is recited each night. Having 
settled what portion he is going to read, and having performed 
all the necessary preliminaries, the reader should repeat, not 
less than three times and as many more as he likes, the Dar&d, 
** O Gkxl ! have mercy on Muhammad and his descendants, 
as Thou didst have mercy on Abraham and his descendants. 
Thou art to be praised and Thou art great. God ! bless 
Mubammad and his descendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great." Then should follow a prayer similar to this, ^' God, 
I testify that this is Thy Book, sent from Thee on Thy Apostle 
Muhammad, and Thy word spoken by the mouth of Thy 
Prophet. Accept my perusal of it as an act of worship, 
make me read it thoughtfully. Truly Thou art kind and 
gracious." Then he should recite the verses, *' my Lord I 
I betake me to Thee against the promptings of the Satans ; 
and I betake me to Thee, my Lord ! that they gain no 
hurtful access to me " (Sttra xziii, 99, 100), and also the 
two last Suras, '' Say : I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of the daybreak against the mischiefs of His creation, and 
against the mischief of the night when it overtaketh me, 
and against the nuschief of weird women, and against the 
mischief of the envier when he envieth." '^ Say : I betake 
me for refuge to the Lord of men — the King of men — ^the 
God of men, against the mischief of the stealthily with- 

22 
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drawing whisperer (Satan), who whispereth in man's breast 
against jinn and men.'' (Stiras oxiii, oxiy.)^ 

Another prayer (^^) is then said. Thus : ^^ Gtod I with 
truth Thou hast sent it (Qurftn), and with tnith it oame. 
Qod ! inorease my desire for it, and make it the illum- 
inator of my sighty the healer of my heart, the dispeller of 
my pedn and sorrow. Of Thy meroy, Most Meroiful, 
hear my prayer." He then says the Ta'awwuz, " I seek 
refuge near Gbd from cursed Satan '/' and the Bismilldii, 
''In the name of Qtod the Merciful, the Compassionate." 
The reading of the selected portion then commences. The 
whole of these prayers and invocations are not always said, 
but it is considered a very proper thing to say them. 

It is a Sunnat practice to make a response at certain 
appointed places. If it is a public recital in a mosque or 
elsewhere, the auditors only respond. The Imam (Precentor) 
never deed so. Amongst the Hanifites no response at all is 
allowed if the passage is read as part of a Namaz. The 
Shafa'ites respond whether they are reading the passage 
privately or in a Namaz, at home or in a mosque. The 
responses occur in the following places. At the end of the 
Surat-ul^Fatiha and of the Stirat-ul-Baqra say 'Amen.' 
At the end of the Surat-ul-Asra (xvii) say the Takblr — 
"Qod is great." After the last verse of the Surat-id- 
** Qidmat (Ixxv), " Is He not powerful enough to raise the 
dead P" say " Yes, pure is my Lord, Most High." At the 
end of the Sarat-ul-Mulk (Ixvii), after the words "If at 
early mom your waters shall have sunk away, who then will 
give you cleeur running water P" say " God brings it to us, 
and He is the Lord of the worlds." At the end of the 
Stlrat-ul-Mursilat (Ixxvii), after the words " In what 



* These stkras are called the Mu'nzatain ({^^^) £n)m the word^' 
^' I fly for refuge,** which oocors in both. 
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other revelation after this will ye believe P'' say ** We believe 
in Qodj the Lord of the worlds." At the close of the 
BOrat-ut-l^ (zov)> after the words '' What ! is not Gbd 
the most just of judges ?" say *^ Yes, I am a witness for 
Thee." 

In addition to these responses to be given at the end of 
eaoh Stbra, there are others to be said after certain verses. 
Thus, after the 16th verse of the 3rd Sura, ** There is no Qtod 
but He, the Mighly, the Wise," say '^ I am a witness to this." 
After the 60th verse of the 27th Stura, '' Is God the more 
worthy, or the Oods they joined with him P" say ** Yes, Gk>d 
is the best, the Abider, the most Glorious, the most Honor- 
able." After the 12th verse of the 53rd Ston^ '' Which then 
of the bounties of your Lord will ye twain (men and jinn) 
deny P" and after each repetition of this question in this Sura, 
saj '^OLord, we deny no gift of Thine« To Thee be 
praise." 

The 59th, 64th, 68th, Tist verses of the 56th Sflra read 
thus : " Is it you who create them, or are we their creator ?" 
^' Is it you who cause its up-growth, or do we cause it to 
spring forth P" " Is it ye who send it down from the clouds, 
or send we it down P" *^ Is it ye who rear its tree, or do 
we rear it P" After each of these verses, say '* Yes ! it 
is Thou, Lord I" Alter the Ist verse of the 87th Sura, 
'* Praise the name of the Lord Most High," say ^^ Holy is 
my Lord, Most High." After the 7th verse of the 91st 
Btira, ^* By a soul and Him who balanced it," say *' Gbd, 
bestow on my soul piety and purity. Thou art the best of 
all purifiers." 

After the recital of certain passages in the Qur&n, a Sijda 
must be made.' This is called the Sijda-i-Til&wat. Ln&m 



* The foUowing ib the ritual of a tijda : The wonhipper kneeling down, 
places ida handfl with the fingers close to eaoh other, npon the ground. He 
must reet upon his toes, not on the side of the feet which must be kept straight 
behind him. The elbow mnit not touch the side, nor the stomaQh the thigh. 
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Abu Hanifa oonfiiders it fan, the other three Im&ins, Malik, 
Hanbal and Shsi a'i oonsider it sunnat. The former also held 
that it a person acoidentallj overheard some other person 
reading these passages he must make Sijda ; the latter do 
not think it neoessaiy in such a case. Hanifa also held that 
if in the Buku' of a Namaz a Sijda verse (ftA%- »^^) oooorred, 
the worshipper might make this Sijda after the Nam&z was 
over ; the others say that it should be done there and then. 

When making the Sijda the Takbir should be said, and on 
rising, the Salflm, but not the Tashshahud. Ln&ms Hanifa 
and M&lik, however, say that the Takbir also should be said 
on rising up from the Sijda. 

Altogether there are fourteen Sijda verses.^ 

1. Stlrat-ul-A'ar&f (vu), v. 205 : <' They praise and 

prostrate themselves before Him.'* 

2. Silrat-ur-B*ad (xiii), v. 16 : "Unto God doth all 

in the heavens and on the earth bow down in 
worship, willingly or by constraint: their very 
shadows also mom and even !" 

3. Sfdrat-un^Nahl (zvi), w. 51, 52 : "All in the heavens 

and all on the earth, eaoh thing that moveth, 
and the very angels, prostrate them in adoration 
before God, and are free from pride ; they fear their 
Lord who is above them, and do what they are 
bidden." 

4. Stlrat-ul-Asrft (xvu), v. 109 : " Glory be to God I 

the promise of our Lord is made good. They fall 
down on their f aoes weeping, and it inoreaseth their 
humility." 



nor the tliigh the calf oi the leg. The eyei muit he kept hent downward!. 
Then he toncheB the groimd flnt with hiB noee, and then with his forehead, 
taking carethatthe thnmhe jnst touch the lobeof the ears. In this position 
he says the Tashih-i-Sijda three times : " I extol the holiness of my Loidt 

the Host High V* 
* Imim IfAlik rejects the three last and so reckons only eleven. 
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5. Suratu Marjam (xiz), v. 59 : '^ When the signs of 

the Gkxl of Merqy were rehearsed to them, they 
bowed them down worshipping and weeping." 

6. Snrat-ul-Ha]j(xxii),v.l9:"WhomGh)dshaUdisgmee 

there shall be none to honour. Qtod doth that 
whioh pleaseth Him."' 

7. Snrat-ul-Purqan (xxv), v. 61 : « When it is said 

to them, ' Bow down before the Qtoi of Meroy/ 
they say * Who is the God of MeroyP Shall we bow 
down to what thou biddest P' and they fly from 
Thee the more." 

8. Sflrat-un-Naml (xxvii), v. 26 : " God ! there is no 

God but He ! the Lord of the glorious throne." 
Some, however, say that the preoeding verse is the 
Ayat-i-Sijda. 

9. Surat-UB-Sijda (xxzii), v. 15 : *' They only believe 

in pur signs, who, when mention ia made of them, 
fall down in adoration^ and celebrate the praise of 
their Lord, and are not puffed up with disdain." 

10. Sorat-us-S&d (xzxviii), v. 24 : '' So we forgave 

him that (his sin) ; and truly he shall have a high 
rank with T7s ; and an excellent retreat (in Para- 
dise)." Some, however, consider that the Sijda 
shoidd be made after the words of the preoeding 
verse : " David perceived that We had tried him ; 
so he asked pardon of his Lord, and fell down, and 
bowed himself and repented." 

11. Stbrat-ul-Fuzzilat (xli), v. 38 : *^ They who are with 

thy Lord do celebrate His praises night and day 
and cease not." 



V Imam Sha&'l sabttitutet for the 19th vene the 76th : ** Believen I 
bofw down and prostrate youraelTet, and worBhip your Lord and work righte- 
ousness that you may lare weU.*' 
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12. Stlrat-un-Najm (liii), v. 62 : ** Prostrate yoonelveB 

then to Gk)d and worship." 
18, Surat-id-Infatftr (Ixxxiv), w. 20, 21: "What 

then hath oome to them that they believe not P and 

that when the Qur&n is reoited to them they adore 

not P" 
14. Surat-ul-Aqrft (xcvi), v. 18 : " Nay ! obey him not, 

but adore, and draw nigh to God." 

Some persons add to the Tasbih-i-Sijda the following D'nA* 
i-Mfi4itLra (»;/^^**), * ^., a prayer used by the Prophet, the 
words of whioh have been handed down in the traditions : 
" I prostrate myself for Him who created and formed me, 
and who opened my sight and hearing. Gk)d is the best 
Creator. O Gbd, pardon me and have meroy on me." 

Great care must be taken to read according to the pro- 
nunciation of the famous Qftris.* A mistake in this respect is 
called lahan and is of two kinds : (1) Lahan-i-jali ( <^ (^ ), 



> A Qjan IB one who reads the Qmtn, hut the term is technically applied to 
the seven famous *' Readers " and their disciples. The names of the seven are 
Imam Ihn-i-Easir, who died at Mecca 120 A.H. 

Im&m 'Asim of Ktlfa. He learnt the way of reading the Qnr&n from 
Abd-ur-Bahman-as-Salami, who was taught by the Khallfs Osmftn and 'All. 
'Asim died at Kttfa 127 A.H. 

Im&m Abu 'XJmr was bom at Mecca 70 A.H. and died at Eltfa 164 A.H. 
It is on his authority that the following important statement has been handed 
down : " When the first copy of the Qurtn was written out, and presented 
to the Ehallf OsmAn, he said, * there are faults of language in it, let the Arabs 

of the desert rectify them with their tongues."* 
^ Ihm KhaUiktm, toI. 8, ^® meaning of this is that they should pronounce 

p. 401. the words correctly, but not alter the written copy. 

This accounts for the Rasm-ul-Khat. 

Imam Hamza of El^ was bom 80 A.H. and died 166 A.H. 

Im&m Eisu had a great reputation as a Qan, but none as a poet. It was a 
common saying, among the learned in grammar, that there was no one who 
knew so little poetry as Al-EisU. He is said to have died at Tito about 
the year 182 A.H. 

Im&m N&fi, a native of Madlna, died 169 A.H. He was highly esteeoied 
by the people of that city. 

Imam Ibn 'Amir was a native of Syria. 
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a dear and evident mistake, suoh as shortening or lengthening 
the vowel sounds (s*y^) or any word ; (2) Lahan-i-Ehafl 
( <J^ iJ^) f ft less apparent mistake, suoh as not making a 
distinction in sound between t ftnd s, ^ and {j*9 y ^ and ^, 
«o and L ; if two of the same letters come together it is 
a mistake if both are not dearly sounded, e.g.j each s in 

^4X9 ; cmd each 'ain (£) in ^Ji ^t^ must be distinctly pro- 
nounced. 

It is absolutdy necessary that great attention shoidd be 
paid to the tashdid (*^«]^Aj)y madd (j^), and other similar 
marks, an account of which can be found in any Arabic 
grammar. These diaoritioal marks, known under the general 
term of A'rab (v»V^)f ^^^ invented by BIhalil Ibn-i- Ahmad, 
who was bom in the year 100 A.H., and who died at Basra 
about seventy years after. 

The marks and symbols peculiar to the Quran are many. 
No account of them, so far as I am aware, is given in any 
grammar of the Arabic language; and as they may have 
often puzzled the student of the Quran, I give them here in 
detail. They refer almost entirely to the various kinds of 
pauses to be made in reciting the Qurftn, and form in fact 
its punctuation. 

The symbol for a full stop is 0, when the reader should 
take breath. 

The word ^jsC is written when a slight pause is made but 
no breath is taken. 

The foaqf(Uii)) or pause is of five kinds : — 

(1 .) Wagf-i-ldzim ( rJ^ "f^) ), of which the sign is r- This 
is, as its name implies, a necessary pause. If no pause were 
made the meaning would be altered ; e.g.^ Sura ii^ v. 7 : 
'* Yet are they not believers (f) Fain would they deceive 
Gh)d," &o. Here if there were no waqf-i-lazim after the 
word * believezB,' it might seem as if believers would fain 
deeeive Qod. 
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(2.) Waqf-i-Mutlaq (oP^ ^^), the sign of which is k 

This pause oocurs in places where, if made or omitted, there is 
no alteration in the sense, e.g.^ Sorat-ul-Ffttiha, *' King on the 
day of reckoning 0") Thee do we worship." 

Here the waqf comes after the word e)i*» because the enu- 
meration of God's attributes ends here, and the expression 
of man's need commences. 

(3.) Wuqf'i'jaiz (yW «-A»j ), the sign of which is e. This 

icaqf\B optional, e,g,^ *' She said, * Kings when they enter a 
city spoil it, imd abase the mightiest of its people' (e) and in 
like manner will these also do " (Sdra Ixvui, 34). In this 
case, by putting the pause after ' people,' the remaining 
words do not form part of the quotation ; by omitting it, 
they would, and Balqis, the Queen of Sheba, would be 
represented as saying, " In like manner will these also do." 

(4.) Waqf-i-MiJ^auwaz i]^ <-^^)> the sign of which is j. 
This also is an optional pause, e.g,^ Sdra ii, 80 : " These are 
they who purchase this present life at the price of that which 
is to come ( j ) their torment shall not be lightened." 

The particle «-> usually connects a clause closely to the pre- 
ceding one, in which case there would be no trog/; but on 
the other hand the verb «ju^ comes early in the clause, and 

in such a case shoidd be preceded by waqf. To reconcile 
these two opposing principles the pause is left optional. 
Such, at least, is the only explanation I have yet found of 
Waqf-4'JllujautDaz, 

(5.) Waq/'i-Murakhkhas ( uoT^ iJkl^ ), the sign of which is 
t^. This is a pause which may be made when it is necessary to 
take breath. It comes between words which have no 
necessary connection with each other, e.g.^ Sora ii, 20: 
^* Who hath made the earth a bed for you, and the heavens a 
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oovering (v^) and hath caused water to oome down from 
heaven." If this paose is made, the reader must commence 
at the beginning of the dause, that is, if he pauses after 
' oovering ' he must begin after the pause at '* who hath, &c." 
All the pauses now described are andent : they have been 
recognized from the earliest timee. In later days the Qurftn 
readers have invented several others. As these will be found 
in all Qur&ns now in use, I give a short account of them. 

1. Ql^(^) " pause." This frequently occurs, but in such 
places as to leave the meaning of the passage unaffected. 

2. Qfl/(J). This is the symbol for ^M^^ = " it is said." 

The J thus expresses the fact that some persons of authority 
have said that a pause should be made in the place where it 
is inserted. It ia an optional pause. 

3. 8aR ( ji;;) *' connect." This shows that there must be 

no pause. 

4. X<2()). Thisisthesymbolfor4jayS=''thereisnopause. 

5. Sin {{J*). The initial letter of the word ,^ = "silence. 

A pause may be made in the redtal, provided that the reader 
does not take breath in this place. 

6. jra/(«^). This is the first letter of the word «flujx='' in 
the same manner." It then means that where *^ occurs a 
pause must be made similar in kind to the one immediately 
preceding. 

7. Qal&(fiXThisiBashortenedformofS JeSs^somehave 
said * No.' " It is quite optional. 

If over the circle 0, denoting a full stop, any other symbol 
is written, due attention must be paid to it ; if there are two 
or more symbols all should be observed. However, the one 

at the top is the most important, e.g.^ a . In this case the 



Waqf^'i'Mutlaq is superior to the Waqf^irjiBn. 

33 
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The {allowing table showB how often the stops ooeur in the 
QnrAn :— 



#*^-v/« 


S 


> 


J 


•JU 


o- J 


c 


k 


r 


8 


1,155 


8 


99 


99 


88 


191 


1,578 


1 

8,510 


12 



There are a few selected places ' in the Qnzftn where it is 
considered an act of merit to make a solemn pause, or to 
omit the pause if so directed. 

1. iftf'oTuij'a ^JiViJ^N =s 'embracing.' This means that when 
two pauses come very close together, one may be omitted, e.g., 

V e ) *** V e )*^3^' ^^"^ ^^y ^®® "watd M occurs 
between the two e, the symbol for Waqf-i'laMim : as 4iUi 
is written above each, it is sufficient if a pause is made in one 
place. The other signs for ^u- eve ^^^ h^f g^, c^<^ 
more frequently \ The ancient authorities say that 4iV»* 
occurs thirteen times in the QurfiA ; the modem ones say 
eighteen. 

2. Waqf'i^Ohufrdn ( (^\^ uu;, ), "* the pause of pardon.'' 

It is considered highly meritorious to pause whenever fhese 
words occur, for there is a tradition («^*^) to the effect 
that *' He who observes Waqf-i-Ohufrdn in the ten places in 
which it occurs, I will answer for his entrance into paradise." 
The lesser sins ( s^A* «^) of all who observe it are supposed 
to receive pardon. The ten places referred to by Muham- 
mad 



(1) Slirat-ul.M&,ida (v), v. 56 : "0 Believers ! take not 

the Jews or Christians as friends " eV^- 

(2) Stoat-ul-An'fim (vi), v. 36 : « Will He make answer 

to those who only listen f " c^V^- 
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(3-4) Slirat-us.Sijda (xxxii), v. 18 ; " ShaU he then 
who isa belieyer be as a gross siimer (e^/^) they 
shall not be held alike" e\yk^. 

(5-9) Surat-iil-Ta,Sin (xxxvi), w. 11, 29, 52, 61, 81 : 
'' The traces they have left behind them" o^j*^ 
" the misery that rests upon my servants " 
eV^ "Who hath roused us from our sleeping 
place " (^\/^ " Worship me " o\/t "Must not He 
who hath created the heavens and the earth be 
mighiy enough to create your likes P" e^V^- 

(10) S&rat-ul-MuIk (Izvii), v. 19 : '< Behold they not 
the birds over their heads^ their wing outstretch- 
ing and drawing in P " e)V^* 



««Mi> ^ 



3. Waqf'i-Munazzal ( Jy^ *-*ij )^ This is also called Waqf- 

•• • 

i'Jibrajil ( d^p^ «-^ ), because it is said that in the six or 

eight places where the paiBse is indicated, Qabriel paused 
when reciting the Quxftn to the Prophet. 

4. WaqS'UnrNM{^\^\ « pause of the Prophet." It 
is said that in some eleven or more places, additional to all 
that have been mentioned, the Prophet used to pause. It if 
now a meritorious act to observe this pause. 

This concludes what may be termed the punctuation of the 
Qurftn, but there still Temain several signs and symbols which 
need explanation. 

1. s^. This is £, the initial letter of yt^ (10), and ^^ the 
first letter of s^ft^ (Basra) . This symbol denotes that a Basra 
'Ashr ends here. Ab a Buku' contains on an average about 
ten verses, it is here called by the term ' Ashr, ten ; so s-^ 
means that according to the Qftris of Basra a Bukti' ends 
where this symbol ia placed. 

2. H^ stands for Ehams-i-Basra ( csr!^ cr*^) and denotes 
that five Basra versee ended here. ^ 
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3. <j denotes that a Knfa Bukti' or 'AbIut {^^ jtc) 
ended here : BometimeB /^ is written on the margin. 

4. #* denotes that five Knf a verses (o'/ u-**^) ended here: 

sometimes ^r**^ ia written on the margin. 

5. s^ shows the end of a Basra verse. 

6. s-J shows the ending of a verse according to the Qftria 
of any other city than Basra. 

The terms a Basra Buku', five Kuf a verses, &c, refer to the 
divisions made by the Qftria of Knfa or Basra. It is 
owing to this difference that the number of verses said to be 
in the Qur&n varies. The Ktif a Qftris, following the «>»y 
(reading) of Lnftm 'Asim, reckon 6,239 verses ; the Basra 
Q&ris make out 6,204 ; the Qftris of Sh&m (Syria) 6,225 ; 
the Mecoan verses are 6,219 ; the Madlna verses are 6,211. 
As Muslims when quoting from the Qur&n — ^if they give any 
reference to the portion from whence the extract is taken — 
name the' Ju% and the Rukff; not the sur& and verse, it is 
necessary that the former should be marked in the margin. 
A /MS is one-thirtieth part of the whole.* Each ju% has a 
distinct name, the first word of each portion serving for that 
purpose. 

The term rukff literally means a prostration. The collec- 
tion of verses recited from the Qur&n, ascriptions of praise 
offered to Qod, and various ritual acts connected with these, 
constitute one act of worship called a raVat. After reciting 
some verses in a rak'at^^ the worshipper makes a rukti' or pros- 
tration. The portion recited is then called a ruktl'. Practically 
it is a division, averaging about ten verses. The sign of it is £ 

writteninthe margin. Frequently it occurs with as many as 

r 
three figures, thus £V The ^ (3) on the top shows that this 

A 

is the third rukff from the commencement of the Sttra in which 

— *■ 

> There are sevend rak'ftts in « NunAs. 
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it occurs ; the ^ (9) in the centre gives the number of verses in 
this ruhiV ; the ^ (8) at the bottom shows that this is the eighth 
ruktL' in the juz. It is thus comparatively easy to verify a 
quotation if the juz and ruku' are named, but very few Muslim 
writers give such information* A verse or a few detached 
words are quoted, and it becomes an exceedingly difficult task 
to verify them. Every theologian is supposed to know the 
whole Qur&n by heart, and so it is considered quite super- 
fluous to give '^ chapter and verse/' or rather juz and ruktL'. 

As it would be quite impossible to read the Q,ur&.n correctly 
unless it were written with the strictest attention to the 
ancient copies, this act of copying it, with the rules thereof, 
is known as Basm-ul-khat (W^^^;). The copyist should 
follow the recension made in the time of the Khalif Osm&n. 
This rule is based on the Ijma' (unanimous consent) of the 
Companions. It is believed that the whole book was brought 

by Gabriel from the copy on the " Preserved Tablet "( ^^*^y >) 
and that he who alters a pause, or a letter, or who, without in 
the least altering the sense, adds or takes away even a letter, 
is guilty of a very grave offence. The consequence of this 
is that the spelling of many words in theQur&n follow special 
and peculiar rules, to which rules again there are many 
exceptions. The following are some of the rules of the 
Brnm^uUkhat. 

1. The \ of masculine plurals ending in ^^ and et is 
written above ' the word if it occurs more than twice in 
the Quiftn, if the ^ is not followed by «H*^ or ^^ ; e.g.^ 



* Altlioiigh I speak of the \ as written aboye, yet it miut l)e rememberod 
that it IB only placed there for ooniTenienoe and in order that the readers may 
xemember it. It is oaUed 4JhS\ ^j^^yT (Khanjaii Alif). Before the inyention 
of the short yowels, fto. ( S^^j^^} it would not have been written at all, and 
if a Qnrsn were now to be written without Sr> V^ (a thing never done) thia 
wonld not appear. 
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e^ not er*^^' Ofi^^ noteaS«>U. Theze are two words whioh 
do not oocur more than twice, and are therefore excep- 
tions; e.g.f Oh^^ in the 3rd juzj 13th rukff and in the 9th 
juZf 18th rukff, {^\ in the Ist juz^ 5th rukff^ and in tiie 
3rd juZy 13th rukil\ There is one exception. The word 

0^y although it occurs only once, that is, in the 2nd juz, 

3rd ruku'y is not written (^f^ ) but ey^» ^ though it occurred 
more than twice. 

2. Final \ drops before an affixed pronoun, e.^., ^<^<a»»^ 
not i^Wvt 

3. The conjunction ^\ is never joined with the following 
wordy e.^., f^ f^\f '•^(^\j not ^U^^l and •U»i. 

4. The ^ of Vjt (0 !) is never written, e,g.^ *fS^ (0 Adam!) not 
f^\ ^; Itt^i not^l V|. 

5. With the exception of five words, the lam (J) of the 
definite article J \ is joined by tashdid to the initial lAm of 
the following word, and only one l&m is written^ e.g.^ ij\ 

not J*l The exceptions ore t-^h *J5\ *?* j;jft''j«&'^«-.ft 

6. The ) of the ieminine plural ending in «a>\ is written 
above, e.g,^ ^a^^y^ not «>Va*^ ; i»u^ not «>t<i, 4o. 

7. In such words as vj«^ cmd ijt^^*^ (yastahyi) the final 

45 is sounded t|noe, though only written once. The second 
45 may be written of « smaller sise und m red ink, thus 
showing that it was not in the original text. If, however^ 

a pianoan is affixed, the ^j is written twice, e*g^^ ^t S t M 

8. The following words substitute ^ for \ without any 
change in pronunciation, e.g.^ f^, Sy^, f^, fi^A^> 4^. I^ 
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however, any one of these words goveniB another word in the 
posaessive ease the \ letuma, e.g.^ a\5 i- ' thy prayers,' A,^Ui*^ 

&0. 

9. In Bttoh wcMxU as e^ , uijV ^^ *^^ ^ *"® joined hy 
A|jLAJ, hut in ea fl^-% o^ they are separate ; *^ and JWi*. 
retain the seoond cj but place V* ^^^ ^^* 

10. The words Ji^^l, J^ should have V* understood, but 
not written (exo^t in red) before the (cj), thus sJ^'y^. It 

^ 

reads Jibra^il. The pronunciation J(;t^ (jibril) has arisen 
from the readers forgetting this rule. 

11. The \ in ^Voi ^\Ji ^\^\ ^\J4 (o^ ^"^ "]^ 
e^*"^ should be written above, thus l^ Ij^ v^t jl^^, &o. 

12. In jHt fy^ and the various forms of this verb ^^ 
is used without ^ being under it. The usual form of the 
first would be ^Cif thet then beocnnes ^^ y^^ ; but to write 
it thus would be wrong : the ^ must not appear. 

13. In the following words an \ appears at the end of each| 
though it is quite unnecessary and is not sounded, e.g.^ 
\)Li, {pi, \^^, \pS[, \p?C:, ^^1, <V;p. There is one exoij). 

tion to this rule. It occurs in the Sllrat-un-Nis&, * "^ ' 
" He pardons them." 

14. The following, though plural forms, have no \. ^ and 
*t\^ in every place ; 'vi in the SOrat-ul-Baqrft ; p^ in the 
Stbrat-us-Sab& ;y^ in the Stdrat-ul-Furq&n ; .^ in Stbrat-ul- 
Hashr. 

15. ^ ia in every instance inserted after f)\ ^*g^i ^^Ontji/, 

^\ \^^f &0. ; y^ also takes \ after it in all places except six, 

viz., once each in Sfkras Tnsufi Mtimin, Jama', BurQji and 
twice in Stkrat-us-Sijda. 
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16. The fijt^^H, that is, the J which means * for,' is in 
four plaoes written apart from the word it governs, e,g.^ 
•H^ J Ui in Bttrat-un-Nisft ; \ji J U in Siirat-ul-Kahf ; 
^yLj\ ^di J U in Siirat-ul-Furqftn ; cjiJl^ J Ui in Surat-ul- 
Ma'arij. 

17. Li? appears three times without \ e.g.^ 4^. It is so 
altered onoe each in the Sf^ias Tauha^ Zukraf and Bahm&n. 

18. The words J^u^ ^pf^ ^^^^ c>r*--* "^^ siniilar words are 
pronounced as if there were two warn ) in each, e.g.^ 
Dftwad, not D&nd. The second ^ is sometimes written in 
red ink to remind the reader of this rule. 

#19. The \ of the pronoun {j\ is not pronounced by all the 

readers, so &1 e^ becomes VL^. Im&m N&fi, a Q&riy always 
pronounced it. 

20. Foreign words are written thus : ^Ji\ j^ ,\ a^^\ 

e^> ei^yi, e)^ i^^, iiot f^VV J\^^\ &o. In the Sorat-ul- 
Baqr& ^^l instead of f^ji^ occurs once. 

21 . The \ of «£>Uii and each \ which comes after J (».«., ftA) 
is written above, e.g., is^, ^\, J^, ^, ^, ^. 

22. If a moveable hamza is preceded by a quiescent letter 
the ^ is not written under it, e.g., j!li not ^Asli ; 8 jui'tf ^^o* 

23. Some tenses are shortened, both in writing and reading, 
when with the next word there would be two jazms (f^}y e.g., 

^Lj|\gaJ not ^^i\j^M] SOrat-ul-Asrft ; i3i\ ^ for tl!^'^, 
Surat-ul- Shur&; t^J^t^ ^or e^lSttaji, Sorat-ul-Qamr ; 
i^^\l^ icfr 4^V|)X^]|ilL;, Surat-ul-*Alaq ; e**rf^^ 'o' 
^^ti>»f4y\^j^3 Sorat-ul-Yunas. In Surat-ul-Had there is one 
case where <j is dropped, although two jazms do not ooom; e.g.^ 

l^}^ for "^Jfk ry« 
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24. In some words an extras is written but not pro- 
nounced in reading, e.g., \^^\ I : " Certainly, they would have 

broken aWay," Sora iu, 153 ; ^t jj j : " Verily unto Gk)d," 
Sora iii, 152 ; ^ \j^ | : " Certainly we would have followed 
thee," Stdra iii, 160; ^5Ul for «j*^ : "of a thing," StSra xviii, 
V. 23 ; iji^l !l : " They would oeitamly have followed thee," 
Stlraix, 42;^^^^: "Certainly they had hurried about 
among you," Sttra ix, 47. 

25. In some words the ^^ takes 45 aa JmV*, Stirat-ul- 

An,am; vf-^^i^eij^inStoat-ul-Ttoas; ^iiVai^inSOrat- 
un-Naml \ J^\ i^ m Sarat-ut-T&Hft ; s'W^ Jtj^ eT in 
Slirat-uflh-Shtoa ; ^^g^ in Sorat-ul-Hashr. 

26. In e^1l» " Certainly, I will fill," the \ is dropped and 
^^ is put without any ^ under it, e.g.^ {^ ). In Surat-ul- 
Ahz&b the last \ of the words Uy£st KJ^ V^^ ^ retained, 
contrary to the rule which says that when Jt is prefixed the \ 
of the objective case drops. In Stdrat-ul-Quraish the words 

f^\ J^j^ «-Al ) (" For the union of the Quraish, their union," 

Ac.) are read as if written thus: ^W yft«y ^h\ though 

the 45 is not written. 

A man who has any real claim to the honourable title of a 
H&fiz must not only be conversant with all the details I 
have now given, but he must also know the * various readings' 
(«£>»\ji) of the seven famous Q&ris (cj;^}- I have already 
given the names of these men. Each of them had two 
disciples. Such a disciple is called a B&vi.^ There are also 
three Qftris (each of whom also had two disciples), whose 
readings are sometimes used when the Qur&n is recited 
privately, but not when used in a liturgical service. 

1 The wocd Bftvi literally meaiu « " narrator.*' It is technioaUy applied 
to those disciples of a Qikri who made known, or namted, the * readings *^ 
adopted hj their master. 

24 
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A tradition records that Abu Ibn K&b being troubled in 
mind when he heard the Qur&n recited in various ways 
spoke to the Prophet about it. " His Highness said, ' Abu 
Ibn Kd.b ! intelligence was sent to me to read the Qur&n in 
one dialect, and I was attentive to the Court of Gbd, and said : 

* Make the reading of the Qurftn easy to my sects.' These 
instructions were sent to me the second time saying : ' Bead 
the Qurftn in two dialects.' Then I turned myself to the 
Court of Gh)d saying : ' Make the reading of the Quran easy 
to my secter.' Then a voice came to me the third time 
saying : ' Read the Qur&n in seven dialects.' " 

This justifies the use of ' seven readings ' (««>»\ji i^Jut). 

Jaldl-ud-dln in his famous commentary follows the qir&,at 
of the Q&ri Imftm Abu Umr. Those who belong to the 
Mazhab (sect) of Im&m As Sh&f a'i prefer this qir&,at. Ln&m 
'Asim had two famous disciples, Abu Bakr and Hafs. The 
qir&,at of Hafs, or rather of 'Asim as made known by 
Hafs, is the one almost universally used in India. The 
qir&,at of N&fi of Madma is preferred in Arabia, and is 
highly valued by most theological writers. 

In many ca^s the sense is not at all affected, but the 
difference has given rise to many disputes. In the year 323 
A.H. Ibn Shanabud, a resident of Baghdad, recited the 
Qur&n, using a qir&,at not fanuliar to his audience. He 
was severely punished and had to adopt a more familiar 

* reading.' 

In order to show the nature of the changes thus made, 
I shall now gi\e in a tabular form all the various readings 
of the last ju2 (>) of the Qur&n. I select this portion 
because it is the part most commonly used in the Namftz. 

Each of the seven Qftris had two B&vis, or disciples, from 
whose testimony the qirft,at approved of by their master is 
known. The three Q&ris of lesser note also had two disciples 
each. It occasionally happens that there is a difference of 
opinion between the two followers of some particular Qftri 
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with regard to the reading their master preferred. In order to 
ahow this diversity of opinion, each Ravi, as well as each 
Q&ri, has a distinctive letter, which is technically known 
as the ^ ramz ' (y^j pl- Jr*j)- When both of the Ravis agree 
as to the reading preferred by their master, the ramz of the 
Q&ri only is inserted on the margin of the Qur&n. It is not 
then necessary to add the ramtlz of the Bavis, because it is 
only by their evidence that the qir&,at of the Qari is known. 
They never jgive an opinion of their own on the text, but 
only bear witness to the opinion of their master.^ If, how- 
ever^ the ramz of one of the two R&vis is given, it signifies 
that according to his testimony the qirft,at he gives is the 
one approved of by the Q&ri whose disciple he is. If the 
two R&vis differ in their evidence as to their master's opinion, 
the ramz of each B&vi is given with the qira,at each 
contends for as the one approved of by his master. 

In the tabular form I shall use the letter (ramz) by which 
each Qari and each B&vi is known, instead of continually 
repeating the name in full ; but I must first give the letters 
(Bam^) alluded to. In the following iaj^le the distinctive 
letter will be inserted under the aaoofi of each Q&ri and 
of eadi B&vi. 

< 

The seven Q&ris and their disciples ( (^^)\j ) :-*- 





j^^ 


oib 


Oj« 




^J3 




«yv» 


vi-*- fJ^ .1 




e 




v» 


\ 




vM 




U)» 


,J^ j^ {^\ .2 




) 




lib 


^ **'• «, 




* 




* 


^ 


i"*'** 


45 




v5iJ-» 


ssr^ j^ fS .3 




e^/*J i^\ 




^\1» 


^U ^U ^^\ A 


* ^ 


r 




J 


• 





^ AH that a critical Miulim can now do is to ascertain the * readings ' 
adopted by the Qjiris ; there can be no fnither emendation of the text, which 
is by tlie orthodox supposed to be perfect. 
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The three Q&riB of lesser note and their disoiplee are thus 
distingaished : — 

•iW i^\ ^"t^ j*^ ji\ .1 

J t * «*> 

In the following table the first oolunm contains the words 
of whidi there are different readings ; the second, the sjrmbolio 
letters ( jf*j ) o' ^® Qftiis and B&vis who approve of the 
reading as given in the first oolmnn ; the third oolnnm 
inoludee under the tenn e^^^ (others) the names of all Qaris 
and B&vis not given in the second ; the fourth column gives 
Che reading prefei|ed^ the authorities represented in the 
third column. For ezadiple :— 

From this it appears the Q&ris Ta'qub (^), 'Asim {^\ Ejsa^i 
0)9 and Ehalaf-i-Klifl (^-a^X approved of the reading Mfilik 

.(<tfUU) ; whereas every other Qfiri approved of ICalik («>^'). 
As a general rale there are only two * readings.' 

Soralrul-F&tiha— i^ViR Z^ 






UkSj^i M\i 



oJli ^fli»^ 



The Sttnt-ul-FfttQia is the opeoing Sikxa of the flxst jni, tmt I have 
ifitrodooed it here aa it ocxmpiee soch an impoiiant plaoe in the NaznU The 

8lkrat-mi-Naba ia the fizst Stn of the last jus, or Jin-i-' Am ( f»A ) , of vhioh 
all the TariooB ' readingB ' are now given. 
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c C.. 



(••flic oy^^^ 



ti 



(*) 









Stirat-un-Naba— M^ «)^ 






cywn, 


S^«A>J 


• * 


o*j^ 


©ywi^j 


s 


J^^ 


^iiSt 


©ywn. 




^- 




eyyt, 


«A>S^J 






©jM^ 


(3 






c^wn, 


V*.iA> «> 


i^'> 

A 




c^, 


«-«• 


TiCS^^t»u^ 


e,yti» 


ejM, 


<*»«j» 


^>a 




c»^<^ 


<de>>^ 


6 ««^ « 


(it^upjU3 


cfwn, 


^<dio\ 


Cf^;i^\2i 


1 - 


txf^t 


ojk 


^.^ 


bCiJ 


c»/M, 


^j^e 


tivl^^ 



^t The^ plaoed under the f rignifiee that .. is to be read as a long voweL 
It u in aooordBiioe with the Basm-ol-Shat to write ' not ' at the end 

«f words where a ^*^ ('») would oome. 
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r >« 



f^\ ©y^^^ 



>\c.c. m c m 









*\ c m. 



Sua 



c» 



» ••.^- 



e-^'^ 



iJLiU <aJI| 



>»C» 4.« 



ii.- 

V4^ 



t 

r « I 



.«*> J 









J- 






s 




«>«A>^ 


Si ;^ -4y 




5 


^13 


L»r; 


J 




(^^^ 


«■ ^ 

rj 


e,«t3i 




^ 


Cl1£^\; 


(3 


iil,i\ 


^r-* 


;u 


#.«A>j 






^ 


WS* 


C • CI i ' 


^ 


CCl^vIsvi 


<^ 


Wiii^ifjn 




Ul, SlofjW 


}^ 


vu, W\; 


J^ 




«*> 


Civ 


Je»»» 


tr. 


i^ 


^vj\ 


j<ak\ 


C^3v 


V 


C$\;iil 
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^C^l'lih^/ 



/" 






c « 

' ' l- 



5y 



t c.^ 









I » 



t c« 






.-^^c. - 



i 

CS 

8 

8 
j-*C8 

J-*C8 






Ui< 



Ui. 



Ui, 



c 

c « 

AJ^LJ\| 

»- 






c « c 



• «1 



t 
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ota 



i3 






c>c 









8 
8 

J«-»C8 
J 




S »UmJ^^^(^ vL^ 



c« 



-C^ - c> .- c » C- 



.« > 



, r I 11111 

SLa*.\4 ^j**^^^ vAjJ ^'^ ^^^ J^-^^ «>*^ V^^^ 






'^tSs; 












s 
^•«^j 



8 






©< 






I 
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.- 1^ c* 









Vi»*j\ l»»i ^yW^^j 









S^.«*>J 






» ^ c. - 



;^«4^ 



8 



Jr- 



I 111 »ll IT 



\5 






©yw^i 
©jMj 



• C - w 6 

45 'tr* 






uA)<_i 



>.>»c«« 



(^ 



3 



^^J^ 



» * » 






c 



e 






fill's ;)rt 

25 
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e-Av 




^.-O ,^ 






>.,C«N.I^« 


. 


ljAi\ »U 


©^WJ^j 


ije**- 


sy^WLii 




©cSjft 


6,J»Wi^j 


e 






txN^i 


«-*ij«-*^ 


\^^\ 


G^;^ 


oyW3^J 


8 




;^ 


©yw^j 


w 


• 




e^M^j 


S^.<iA»«> 


4 




<:,j»y\, 


«Jk3i^^ 




O c 


©yw«, 


e 


^\ ^ 




<3/Wl^, 


v*.a>J 


c — 


o*^ 


©y^J 


o^ 




c 


CjJV^, 


w 


US, aJsS 


VjiiJi 


o/^^i 


J-^ 


VAi, ft/^ 




>^' 


18,^ 






©ywn, 


*Jdj*^^^\ 






e3»Mt, 


O 




tfjbu ijB^ 


o^Wi^i 


(3 


'r." %-''*"V» 




o>»^^j 


«^ 


VAi^ <ljp 




CjJU, 


«A> 






t>J»W3\j 


O^Ib\ 


C.J 


C ^ ^ 


©y^j 


u»-2r^ 


C — w J 


;;ii^ 


oy^V 


<«> 


^^^ 


» 


;;^ 


©y^^i 


lb 


Wj o/^ 
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IV. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 



I. 

I.-IN8CEIPTI0N ON THE INNER WALL OP THE 

FOBT AT BAIOHOBE. 

Some tune ago Mr. Francis B. Hanna, m.a., M.B.y Engineer 
to the Madras Bailwaj at Bellary, informed me of the 
existence of an ancient inscription on the inner wall of the 
fort at Baichore. Being an experienced photographer he 
succeeded in taking two successful negatives of the inscrip- 
tion. These he kindly forwarded to me, and from them 
Messrs. Nicholas and Co. of Madras have printed the positives. 
Moreover at my suggestion Mr. Hanna wrote the following 
descriptive note (A) about the Baichore fort, which I trust 
will prove of much interest to the reader. In B I give a 
transliteration, and in C a translation of the inscription, which 
is followed by an historical inquiry contained further on in D. 

A. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE ABOUT RAICHORB FOHT. 
Contributed by Mr. FaAWCiB B. Hanwa. 

The town of Baichore is situated in the south-west comer 
of the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. It lies nearly 
midway between the large rivers Kistna and Timgabhadra, 
and has, according to the recent census, a population of 13,575 
persons. The surrounding country is a level plain, broken up 
here and there by hills cf solid gneiss, most of which are 
covered with loose boulders of the same stone. Of late years 
the name Baichore has become well known in Southern India, 
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as the main lines of railway from Bombay and Madras form 
their junction at this station; but beyond this few Europeans 
know much about the place. 

The old forty however, presents a strildng appearance, even 
to the casual observer ^o sees it from a passing train, and 
is well worthy of description. Its general form resembles a 
square, with the southern comers rounded off, and the south 
and east sides curved outwards. Three sides of this square 
are defended bji^a high stone wall, strengthened by a number 
of substantial bastions, and suirounded by a moat ; whilst a 
steep isolated rock, rising 290 feet above the plain and pro- 
tected by a double line of fortifications and the moat, forms 
an appropriate boundary on the south. The outer wall passes 
close round the southern base of this rocky hill, but encloses 
on the northern side a strip of level ground about 1,000 yards 
long from east to west, and 600 yards wide, on which a part 
of the present town is built. Within this first line of defence 
a second wall is found, which, passing;; round the south of the 
hill about half way up the rock, encloses on the north a square 
piece of level land having an area of about 50 acres. 

On the west side the two walls are very nearly parallel and 
about 150 yards apart ; this space is now waste landmarked 
by the signs of ruined dwellings. The interval between the 
eastern walls is twice as great, and is covered with houses, 
whilst a large part of the present town lies still further to 
the east. From tUs it is plain that the town has had a 
gradual tendency to extend eastwards ; for the inscription 
diown in the accompanying photograph proves that the inner 
wall was built 300 years before the outer, and it seems iaix 
to infer that when the outer wall was built it eneloeed all 
that part of the town whidi then lay outside the original 
limits. 

The age of the outer wall is definitely fixed by the dates 
oji a number of stone tablets whiob an built into nioiies in 
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the interior of Bereral of the bastions. These inscriptions ara 
in Persian and AraUo eharaoters, beautifully out in a hard 
stone resembling in appearance a dark-green slate. The 
dates on four of these stones are 971, 1000, 1018 and 1029 
Hijri, which correspond to 1568, 1591, 1609 and 1619 
of our era. The following is a translation of the inscription 
on the stone, which was till lately in the north wall of Hanu- 
man's bastion, but which^ it is much to be regretted, has 
vecentiy been remoyed and sent to Ghilburgah. 

"By the grace of Gbd and that of Mohammed, our 
Redeemer, this building was completed. The erection of the 
building began in the time of the noble Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
The Agent Malik Yakub, with the assistance of Malik Beham 
Sahib, commenced its erection. This building was completed 
and has since become twice holy ; it always faces the £iblah. 
It dates from 1018, and is held in as high estimation as the 
constellatioa of the twins.'' 

The other inscriptions are of a similar character. Hanu« 
man^s bastion stands in the middle of the western wall, and 
can easily be identified by means of an old tree growing in 
the centre. It has a few nide figures of elephants and 
monkeys <Ai some of the stones, which were probably taken 
from some Hindu well or temple, as Mahomedans neyer 
carved figures of animals on their buildings. This may 
account for the Hindu name. At the north-east comer of 
the outer fortification is a gateway and courtyard with some 
Hindu carvings, but these are of littie impoitance. Most of 
them are badly designed and roughly executed, the best 
being a slab on the southern side, representing a king 
attended by dancing girls, who have their hair tied up in 
most elaborate chignons. The wall of the outer line of 
fortification is built in two parts, one of 18 to 20 feet rising 
from the bottom of the moat up to an external patiiway 10 
feet wide, which is protected by a parapeft ; and the other part 
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of about the same height, reaching from the pathway to the 
top of the wall. That part of the wall which is above the 
general level of the ground is backed with a mound of earth, 
faced with stone on the inner side, the whole forming a solid 
mass which varies from 20 to 40 feet in thickness. The 
masonry is substantial, but the stones are too square on the 
face for first-class work, and little or no attention was paid 
to the breaking of joint; consequently an imbroken line of 
joints often runs vertically down five or six consecuti^ 
courses. The walls are built in 18-inch courses of stone set 
in mud and pointed with mortar on the face. In some parts 
battlements loop-holed for musketry still remain ; these are 
chiefly found on the southern side. 

The inner wall is quite different in style. It is constructed 
of large blocks of gneiss, many of which are over 12 feet 
long and weigh upwards of 10 tons e8M)h; whilst a few 
specially large stones are more than twice this weight. For 
instance, at the north-east comer, one stone measures 13 feet 
6 inches, by 5 feet, by 4 feet 6 inches ; and the one above it 
11 feet 6 inches, by 5 feet, by 4 feet. No mortar is used 
in this wall, and one of the most striking peculiarities of the 
masonry is that in many places the top of a course was left 
curved and uneven, and the stones of the course above i^ere 
cut so as to follow this irregular outline. Such a method 
must have entailed an enormous waste of labour, as the close 
joints could only have been obtained after a tentative process 
of fitting, which must have been a very tedious work when 
such large stones had to be lifted. As an example of this 
dass of .work the following instance may be mentioned : — 

PT. IK. PT. IN. FT. IN. FT, IN. 

Length from end 

of stone ..8 5 7 4 11 10 

C<«reqK,nding j 3 6 ( f J J 4 8 8 9 

depth • • i ( 4 2^ ) 
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Here, it will be seen, there is a sudden dip of 7^ inches at 5 
feet from one end, to fit a joint in the oonrse below where the 
two adjoining stones differ that much in height. An exam- 
ple of another olass is a ooffin-shaped stone, the length of 
which is 11 feet 2 inches ; the depths at the ends 3 feet 3 
inches, and 3 feet 4 inches ; and the depth at 4^ feet from 
one end 4 feet 3 inches. These examples are from the north 
and east walls, where the joints are much closer than on the 
western side. A correct idea of the class of work maj be 
formed from that portion of the photograph which is below 
the inscription. Such open joints as those which are seen 
above the large stone are quite exceptional. In this waU 
great attention has been paid to bonding, and breaking of 
joint ; the stones being generally placed as headers and 
stretchers altematelj, like the class of brickwork known as 
<< Flemish bond.'' The inner wall is 18 feet high, and 17 
feet thick, including the earthwork backing and stone-facing 
on the inside. Its general line is broken up bj a series of 
square projections placed 40 yards apart; each of these 
stands out 20 feet from the face of the wall, and forms an 
external buttress 15 yards wide. The old Hindu wall seems 
only to haye extended to the northern slope of the hill. At 
this point the character of both the east and west walls 
suddenly changes and becomes similar to that of the outer 
fortifications, so that it would appear that the southern part 
of the inner line was built by the Mahomedans at a compara- 
tiyely recent date. 

On the top of the hill there is a walled enclosure of irregular 
shape, 40 yards long, and 40 yards wide. This is entered by 
a gateway on the southern side. To the left of the entrance 
is a coyered building 11 yards long, 2| yards wide, and 2| 
yards high, which ift divided into five chambers in each of 
which IB a little grave surmounted by strings of glass bangles 
and other children's ornaments. Opposite :Uie centre chamber 
is alarger graveoovered only by the Neem tree growing beside 

28 
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it. These are said to be the graves of Begum Punchbee and 
her five daughters. Opposite the gateway is a miniature muish 
jid 10 feet square, and 15 feet high, withcarvedstone minarets. 
Alongside this is a house the main room of which is 
divided by pillars into six spaces about 9 feet square^ each of 
which is covered by a small dome. On the northern side 
there is a similar dome over a little chamber which projects 
like a bay window from the rest of the room. This has 
windows on three sides and commands a fine view of the 
fort and town in the plain below. The roof of the house is 
surrounded by a parapet loop-holed for musketry, and was 
approached by an external staircase on the west side, part of 
which has fallen down. At the north-east angle of the 
enclosure stands a curious little building only 7^ feet square, 
and 8 feet high, which consists of a dome supported by four 
stone pillars. The two northern pillars are of the same 
pattern ; the other two are of a plainer design, and are differ- 
ent from each other. The inside of the dome is plastered, 
and ornamented with scrolls and flower borders such as are 
usually seen on Mahomedan buildings. In the centre of the 
enclosure there is a masonry tank for holding water, which 
measures 10 yards square on the outside, and stands 5 feet 
above the level of the ground. To the south of this is a 
circular mound faced with stone^ in tiie centre of which an 
old cannon is mounted. The breech has been blown away 
just below the touch-hole, so the construction of the gun can 
be well seen. It is made of twelve longitudinal iron bars each 
about H inches square, surrounded by three wrought-iron coOs. 
The inner coil is 1} inches thick, the middle and outer coils 
each 1{ inches. The outer coil only extends for 2 feet 7 
inches from the broken end, and is finished off with an orna- 
mental border. The gun as it now stands is 20 feet 4 inches 
long. Its external circumference near the muzzle is 3 feet, 
at the trunnions 8^ feet, and at the breech 4 feet 2 inches. 
Four pairs of eyes for slinging the cannon by means of ropes 
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are placed at 2, 7, 13, and 19 feet, respectively, from the 
musszle ; the trunnions are at 10^ feet. Just in front of the 
trunnions there is a fl shaped projection that fits on a 
wrought-iron cross bar 4| feet long, which bar itself i>asses 
through the two arms of a Y shaped support that is built 
into the masonry base. There is another broken gun of 
similar construction in one of the bastions on the north wall 
of the fort. 

In the middle of the western side of the inner wall stands 
a gateway, a few yaixls to the south of which is the large 
stone bearing the Telug^ inscription. This stone is a 
curiosity in itself, being a block of gneiss 41 feet 5 inches 
long, and over 3 feet deep. Its lower side is 7 feet above the 
ground, and near one end is a large triangular projection 
which fits into a coiresponding hollow in the course below. 
The inscription is 18 feet long, and 2 feet deep. It consists 
of ten lines in old Telugu characters which were so much 
worn by age that they had to be carefully coloured before a 
legible photograph could be obtained. The Telugu language 
is commonly spoken in Uaichore, yet, strange to say, no one 
could be f oimd who could read the inscription until the pho- 
tograph was sent to Dr. Oppert of Madras. On the right- * 
hand side of the inscription is a carving of Ganapati, and at the 
northern end there is a standing figure of some other Hindu 
deity. Both these are very much defaced, all the projecting 
portions having been knocked off, most probably by Mahome- 
dan iconodasts. A littie further down the wall will be found 
some rude carvings which illustrate the way the big stone 
was conveyed to its present site. It is represented loaded in 
a four-wheeled cart drawn by several pairs of buffaloes^ The 
stone is in an inclined position, the front part projecting 
over the heads of the buffaloes next the cart. One man 
sitting on the front of the stone is brandishing a whip and 
holding the reins ; another in the middle, and a third at the 
end of the stone are encouraging the group of people who 
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are pushing at the back of the oart and helping to move the 
wheels by means of a large lever. On the next stone six 
oarts decorated with flags are represented, each oart being 
drawn by one pair of bulls. 

B. 

TRANSLITERATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

Svasti saTnafftagnnaganftkftra satyaratnftkara saujanyagau- 
rava fldigancjiabhairaya s&ha86^tunga kakatiyakatakasartinftha 
Tiraoitarandts&ha ku^upalOripurayarfidhldvara viralak^uml- 
nijedvara hasulukQlakamaIamftit&n4a kadanapraoan4amisara- 
5 gan4a ubhayabalagan4A gan4aragan4A abhanga gancjiabher- 
un4a hagibaragancjia hadimuvaragancjA Ifi4akunarapen4&ra 
dkajagaddkavira kftntikarakalaTnauli santatCjvala tosimaulini- 
jayanta du^tAturagarekhftrSyanta samarasamayadordharavi- 
r&yatftrftrisadiyelitalagon4ugan4a uppulasOmanitalagon^u- 
10 SW4a gan4ibhQp&lunitalagon4ugan4a lakkinAyakunitala- 
gon4ugan4a ye4ip&Iik&oeyan&kuni6irakhan4a kandtUik^sinA^ 
yinitalagondagan4A apdjabhimanirdhtUnadhAmanirupaoia- 
sangrftTnarftma tdr&lakft4^^^PAtt^i*u^&ton4agddhtimapat- 
tanapuratitaoirabelftkinftyininiBfthanftpaharana sahajakrauryft- 



Tlie letters in italic print are not in the text. Spelling mistakes occur in the 

inscription. 
Line 2, HhtMHuhga, This expression is in Local Records XTTT, p. 162, 1. 6, 

an epithet of the king AnantapAladap^. 
Line 4« Amu/m, denotes the Hoysala kings, 
line 6, gof^taragiifia. In the preface to the Balabhagavatam, p. 14, 1. 2, PApa- 

timmarAja is called gapcjaragav^, and in the RAmarajiyam, p. 2, L 13 

ihe CAlukym NArftyapa is called dharaplvarAhagag4ft»g«M>4ft» Compare 
also p. 28(k 

line 8, fuidimntvaraga^. In the Ramarftjlyam, p. 2, 1. 12, the CAlukya Nsm-* 
Tapa is cadlled hattmnnTaragap^A* 8^ aIbo hattibharaga/^ on p. 235. 

Line 6, ld^akmuun^9§f^4dr4L In the preface to the BalabhAgavatam, p. 6, 1. 7 
Timmaraja is called Gan4ap^4*'&- 

Line 7, kdaUikdra kai a mMHl i, With this expression compare TirumalardyO' 
moHli in BAlabhAgavatam, tfL 121 . 

Line 10, Mkindyakmi. 80$ p. 217 and p. 240. 

line 11, ki^tmdktmiiir»kh0ft4^. Aoooiding to the preface to the Balabhaga- 
▼atam Ramaxtja, son of Bukkar&ya, conquered the KftcAdhite of 
AdaTfini (AdOni) t0e p. 231 ^KarMrUeetJndyini, seep. 217. 
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15 bharana kfit ftpi^fwmfliji WLyalrftTithfl.bhftrftnabhfl rik&ra ja4a* 
o4aya pa(tastltratiirangapTahftra radraddyadak^inttlubliadan- 

4a nijatiTtipffcrit^b^^^^?'}'^^'^"^?^^ paribaldcAlanda 6ris5ma- 
n&thadeyadivyadripftdapadmArftdliaka parabalasftdhaka B&mA- 
disamadapratestisahitam llnmata misiyaraganclia gOregaoga- 

20 7ara44i^d'ru poddamftnapuramaQandu sukhasankath&vinO- 
dambuna prthuvirajyamam 867aciiinnun4ag&xiu tadiftjya** 
rakpftmani ayina dxfnSjftyanaddyadivjadripftdapadin&rftdhaka 
sakalajanapratipalaka parabalasftdhaka sakaladayaa&dhaka 
punyagunasan&tha vitbftlan&tha bhtUi&than4uadaYanitumbu- 

25 kamu m&gudah&luya durgdlu s&dhinoi tadanantarambu rftoti- 
ripattanapatij9&bhiinukhun4ai sukhasankathftvinOdambima 
pithuvir&jyam 8eyiiouifmim4i tekayai^ambulu 1216 agu 
jayasaiiiyatsara m&rga^ira diuAla lOranandu saryaraetra- 
Bamastaprajdjakpanftrtham jeril&durgayam racayiiLoenu — 

30 maagala mah& — 6n dri 6ri. 

C. 

TRANSLATION OP THE INSCRIPTION. 

Hail ! while he who is the embodiment of all good qualities, a 
jewel mine of tnith, who possesses dignity and generosity, the 
most formidable of anoient heroes, passionate in daring, who is 
the mail of the dty of the Elakatiyas, whose prowess in battle 
is established, the soyereign of the excellent town Ku4upaltlra, 
the own consort of the Gtxldess of heroism, the sun to the lotus 
of the Hasulu family, who is fierce in wax, an excellent hero, 
the most eminent of the two armies, the hero of heroes, who 
is inyinoible, like a Gan4abhdnm4a, superior to his enemies, 
the conqueror of thirteen, who wears an anklet on which are 
the pictures of the heads of the defeated L&4Aka8, the only 
hero of the whole world, who has a shining beautiful diadem, 
who is always resplendent, the true charioteer of him "^ho 
has the moon as his crest, who trains a line of yicious horses, 
who is an incarnation of a hero iiresistible at the time of 

Line 16,ptmifiJ^irtfya. Compare the BAmarftJlyam, p. 22, 1. 6, where Hemma- 

Jiir&ja, the son of Tfttapinna, ia mentioned. 
Line 16, dakfifMiubhada^^a. In the Local Record* XVIII, p. 319, 1. 15 Naga- 

raja, the son-in-law of SadMirarftya, is caUed dakyi^abhujada^^. 
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battle, the hero who cut off the heads when fighting with 
enemies, the hero who out off the head of Uppulasdma, the 
hero who cut off the head of the king of Gan4ij the hero who 
out off the head of Lakkinftjaka, the hero who cut off the 
head of K&oeyanaik of Ye4ipali, the hero who cut off the 
head, of Kefiinaik of KandOru, who is unequalled in his 
very fierce and smokeless splendour, who is like Bdma in battle, 
whd has taken away at night the treasure of Oirabdl&kinaik 
the lord of the wheat-town of Ton4a, which is by the 
side of the country of Ter&lak&4u, who is distinguished by 
genuine fierceness, who distributes the necklace of Kctapim- 
mA^xiAjAy one who wears a coat of mail, who strikes the horses 
with a silken whip, who is the auspicious right-hand club of 
BudradSva, with whose fame the casket-like egg-shell of 
Brahma is filled, who is proud of his power, who worships the 
holy lotus feet of the god ^risoman&tha, who conquers the 
troops of the enemy, who knows the virtues of all political 
measures such as conciliation, &c., while he the renowned and 
excellent hero G^re Gangaya Ita4div&ru was administrating 
in Poddamftnapura his kingdom on earth in the enjoyment 
of peace and pleasant news, the king Yithalan&tha — who 
is the chief protector of his kingdom, who worships the 
holy lotus feet of the god ^nnftrftyana, who protects all 
people, who conquers the troops of his enemy, who effects all 
sorts of kindness, who is endowed with holy qualities — 
having reduced the fortresses of Adavanitumbuka and Magu- 
dahaluva, having afterwards turned his face towards the 
spears of the city of Boctiru, while ruling his kingdom on ' 
earth in the enjoyment of peace and pleasant news, construct- 
ed for the protection of all the subjects of his entire kingdom 
on Sunday the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Marga^iira 
after the (expired) Baka year 1216,^ corresponding to the 
(present) Jaya year, the rook fortress. — Great blessin] 
Prosperity — prosperity — prosperity. 



1 In inacriptioiia the expired year of the 6aka is giyen together with the 
actual year of the aizty years* cycle ; Jaya oorresponds therefore with 1217. 
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D. 
An Historical Inquiry about G5re Ga^^oata and 

VlTHALA. 

The inscription on the inner wall of the fort of B&otHru 
(Baiohore) relates to a period of Indian history which is 
involved in deep darkness. For the twenty years Vhich 
preceded the Mahomedan conquest of the Dekkan by 'A1&- 
ud-din only a very few valuable inscriptions or other records 
have come down to us which elucidate these sombre pages of 
the chronicles of India. One need not be surprised that the 
conquered Hindus did not feel any inclination to commemo- 
rate these sad times, from which dates the destruction of 
their political ascendency and national independence, but it is 
rather astonishing that the annals of the victors also contain 
only meager accounts of events^ which laid the foundation for 
the sway of Islfim over a great part of Southern India. 

The aspect of the political affairs in the Dekkan towards 
the end of the thirteenth century is painful indeed. It 
presents a dismal picture of internecine wars, caused either by 
religious intolerance or by greed for territory. Nothing 
promoted, in faot^ so much the success of the invaders as the 
continual dissensions among Hindu chieftains, who appealed 
occasionally for help to the common enemy, and who in- 
dulged in their fratricidal contests, even at a time when it 
ought to have been apparent to all that the only ohanoe of 
avoiding utter destruction lay in the close union of all. More- 
over, the manner in which the Hindu princes generally dis- 
posed in those days of their crown-lands was very impolitic. 
When a king had more than one son, he usually assigned to 
each of them a particular province, thus destroying the state, 
for whose consolidation he had labored hard and which he 
had perhaps founded himself. 

The stone inscription bears the date of Sunday {BawvA" 
ram) the 10th day of the bright fortnight of M&rgaAira after 
the expired daka year 1216, which coincides with the present 
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Jaya year of the sixty years' oyde of Brhaspati. This date 
corresponds with Sunday the 28th of Novembery 1294 A.D. 
(Old Style).» 

At that time Sultan Jaldluddln Firoz Shah Ehilji was 
reigning in Delhi. He had ascended .the throne in 688 
Hijri or 1289 A.D., and was murdered by his nephew and 
son-in-law Sultan 'Alauddin on the 17th of Bamazan 695, 
•>., in July 1296 A.D. 'Alauddin, when Gbvemor of Kaira, 
undertook his first expedition against the Baja of Ddvagiri 
with the permission of his Sultan between the 19th of Babiu- 
lakhir and the 28th of Bajab 695, i.e., between February 
and April 1296 A.D. 

The two persons mentioned in the inscription are Gore 
Gangaya Ba44i^aru and Yithalanatha. No printed infor- 
mation about these two men can be f oimd anywhere. Neither 
of them is even mentioned in Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson's learned introduction to his Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts of the Mackenzie Collection, or in 
Sir Walter Elliot's well known Monograph on Hindu Inscrip- 
tions, or in the late Mr. James Prinsep's ISssays on Indian 
Antiquities. Yet both these men were persons of consider- 
able importance and wielded great power in the territories 
now belonging to the Nizam and in the Ceded Provinces, 

The grand deeds which are attributed to GhOre Ghuogaya 
Ba44i^fti^ mark him as a successful general who had gained 
many victories, and as a prince of distinction. In the follow- 
ing discourse he will be identified with Q5re Baya Ghmga- 
devayagaru, who is mentioned as commander-in-chief and 
prime minister of the Kakatlya king in the Local Records 
of the Oriental MSS. Library in Madras. In the inscrip- 
tion his residence is named Poddam&napura^ which is perhaps 
identical with Pottapina4u, mentioned in the Local Records. 



1 1 am indebted for the rectification of this and other dates to Mr. W. 8. 
Kriahnasvami Kaidu, Head-Translator of the Madras High (}oart, who has 
made Indian Chronology his special sttidy. 
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Chore is oooasionally spelt Qorre ; Ila44i^^i^ oorresponds to 
K&ya, the word Raddu being derived from the Sanskrit 
rd^iram ; raddivdru is, therefore, king. Gtmgaya Ddva and 
Gtmgadevaya are different forms of the same name. 

The Kakatiyas were the reigning family at Orugallu 
{Ska4ild)y to whom belonged Rudra DSva^ who is mentioned 
in the inscription. His fiiU name is Kumftra Kakatiya Pra- 
tapa Budra Ddva, who reigned from 6.6. 1190 to about 1245. 
Hasulu indicates the Hoysala dynasty which reigned at 
Dorasamudra or Padabl4u (Halebidu) in Mysore. 

With respect to the names of places occurring in the in- 
scription, the identification is not always easy. Kudupaluru 
seems to correspond to the modem Kadapa ; Gandi is most 
likely Gan4ikota in the Kadapa district ; in Lakkindyaka 
I recognize the leader of Lakh or of Lakkundi situated in 
the Bombay Presidency, unless it is preferred to explain 
Lakkin&yaka as a personal name ; Adipalli is not far from 
Ka4apa. There are in the Nizam's territory and the neigh- 
bouring districts many places called Kanduru; but the place 
alluded to in the inscription I take to be Kamtdu (Kumool). 
In the T&rikh-i-Alai of Amir Khusru, who died 1325 A.D., 
Kandur is repeatedly mentioned as a place of importance in 
the wars between the Hindus and the Musulmans (1310-1311 
A.D.'}. Ti^rdlakddu is most likely Talakddu in Mysore, the 
ancient capital of the Oanga dynasty y north of which lies 
Tandanuru (Tonnur), in which name I am inclined to recog- 
nize Tondagddhiimapattana} Adacanitumbaka is Adoni. 



' Compare the History of India, edited from the posthumoiis papers of the. 
late Sir H. M. Elliot, k.c.b., by Professor John Dawson, Vol. III^ p. 90< 
Kar^td is also called KandanavOlu or Kandanolu and K«>ndanftm or Kan<% 
dOru. The meaning is derived from the black soil {kandu) round Kar^td. 

3 Talkher in the Nizam* s territory, TeUkoti in the S^aladgi district ci the 
Bombay Presidency and Tarlakota in Oanjam have similar names, 

QfklKUfna means wheat, which is much grown in Mysore and also in the 
country round Tonnftr. To^dantiru or Yadavapurtf a place of great import- 
ance, was once also a residency town. 

29 
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Gonoermiig Mdgadahdluva I am as yet unable to make any 
positive statementa. 

Yithalan&tha or Yithalefo or Yi^bala was a prince belong- 
ing to the family of the Narapatis. We aie enabled to prove 
his identity on the authorily of KOndrin&thay a oontempo- 
xaiy Telug^ writer, who dedicated his BfiJabhftgavatam to 
Tiromalar&ja, the elder brother of Yithala. In the pre&oe 
to this book KOndrinAtha gives a genealogy of the family of 
his patron, and sings also the praises of Yithala. The 
preface of the Bfilabhagavatam seems to have been entirely 
overlooked either by Professor Wilson or by his amanuensis, 
but it is still more peculiar that the Bdlabhagavatam, of 
which two copies exist in the Mackenzie collection, is neither 
described by the Bev. William Taylor in his Catalogue 
Baisonn^ of that collection, nor even mentioned in his list of 
the Telugu MSS. contained in that collection. 

I. About GOrb Ganoaya Baddivabu. 

w m 

The dynasty of the Gangas was, after its overthrow in 



Mysore, not doomed to insignificance. In various parts of 
Southern India we soon observe them again rising to in- 
fluence, if not as mighty princes, yet as generalissimos and 
ministers of the ruling dynasties, while in Orissa they suc- 
ceeded at last in founding a powerful realnL 

Thus one Ghmgar&ja, master of Kolalapura (the modem 
Eolar), distinguished himself as a general of the king of the 
Pallavas; another served the Cfilukya king Bhuvanaika 
Malla ; the Hoysala king Yi^^u Yardhana entrusted to a 
Gkngar&ja the offices of minister and general, and we meet 
with other Gtengas in the reign of the Ealaouiya Yijala of 
Ealy&na.^ 

In the extracts from the Local Becords, which are given 
below, occur the names of Gangaya Bdva Mah&rftja and 

* S$€ MjBore Insoriptions bj Lewis Bioe, p. xlyi. 
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Gbrre BAjb, QtrngadevaTagftra. The natives of India do not 
now-a-days always adhere to one partionlar form of their 
names^ still less did their ancestors do so in those remote 
times ; the diflerenoe of 9ames does not, therefore, necessarily 
indicate difference of persons. It is therefore possible, that 
both titles apply to one and the same indiyiduaL Between 
the first inscription of the Local Becords, in which Gbngaya 
Ddya Mah&rftja is mentioned, and the B&cQra-insoription lies 
only an interval of 35 yeais^ (from 1181*1216 d.d., or 
1259-1294 A.D.), which is not too long a period for one person 
to occupy a post. It must also not be overlooked that accord- 
ing to p. 224 Gbngaya Ddva could not have ruled long before 
1181 6.6. The king Ghuuapati Ddva and his grandson Prat&pa 
Budra Ddva might have entrusted their realm and aimy to 
the same Ghingaya, who filled both the offices of prime minister 
and generalissimo. Moreover, it must not be forgotten, that 
the same locality is everywhere mentioned as the residence of 
the prime xnixuL aad^Lnander-in^hief. 

On the other hand, if in the context two different indivi- 
duals axe alluded to, who held suocessively the same position 
under the same dynasty and ruled over the same territory, a 
close relationship may fairly be presumed to have existed 
between them* 

At all events the extracts from the Local historical 
Records about Gangaya Ddva Maharaja and those which 
refer to Gbrre Bftya GangadSvayagftru, the personage speci- 
ally mentioned in our inscription, are full of important details^ 
and are worthy enough of being rescued from oblivion. 

In the fifth volume of the Local Becords (pp. 27, 28) 
Maharaja Gangaya Ddva is mentioned, as far as I can ascertain, 
for the first time. The exact date of the inscription corre- 
sponds to Saturday, the 27th December 1259 A.D., Old Style. 

The Becords read as follows :— 

After Maharaja Tirukaliti Ddvaod|a had borne the burden 
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of the reign and when Mah&r&ja Ganapati was ruling the 
kingdom, his oommander-in-chief Mah&r&ja Gangaya Ddva 
holding supreme sway over Siddhavatam,' Pottupinadu,^ and 
other oountrieSy lived then in a village called (Mavuje) 
Mayadakuru/ which lies north of the Duwuru* division of 
the abovementioned sub-distriot. One Mahar£Lja Jannigaddva, 
his sister's son, was very powerful. When Mahar&ja Gungaya 
Ddva was holding supreme sway over this oountiy, he gave 
the town of MayadakCdru, in which he resided, as an agra- 
h&ram to Br&hmans, dividing it into 68 6rdtriyam grants 
during the holy feast Makara Sankr&nti, on the 11th day of 
the bright fortnight in the month of Pusya, in the year 
Sidd&rthi, corresponding to the 6aka year 1181. In proof of 
this there is a stone-tablet in a street in the middle of the 
abovementioned village. As proof of the reign of the Mah&- 
r&ja Gangaya Ddva there exists moreover a stone tablet in 
the Siddh6(§vara temple of Jyoti ^ on the northern bank of the 
Findkiai ^^ on the north side to the village Jyoti in the above- 
mentiened sub-district. 

©ap-vO© ■*;5TSr^€' sfosHTTw 7r»a^-^So "ifcjS^ 

aSTT* oj^d e)|5"1i9i5r»aB XoXcs^'^s 55b*<Tr»e» ?)iS;st3o 

8osJor«5b2So esjd^K'^tf sSb^TPfS* ^'t tScS^rS %,^&> ^e) 
c>3'3 cK6Do'3f&. KoKdSd'Asi «5bo^7T^e5»e?'oT^8b oxr* 

' In Ka^apa, east of the latter, commonly spelt Sidhout. 

* I identify Pottapiaft^a with the modem Budvail in Ea4apa, see p, 226, 

^ In Ka^apa, "north of the town Ka4a]^a,commonly written Midekoor, 

' A Rub'districi in Ka4apa, commonly called Dhoor. 

In Ka4apa, lioi north of the Penn&r near Siddhava^m. 

w Or Ponnftr. 



I 

--1 
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goSDSo &&^ 7S&6^ sSb^g)*^ 5S' cCc)2S85n>8b iT^SSbo 

Another aooount of the same event is found in the Local 
ReoordSy vol. xviii, pp. 22, 23^ where Qtmgaya Ddva Maha- 
r&ja is called the prime minister of Gunapati Ddva, and his 
nephew's full title is given as Murari N&rayanabalamatta* 
ganda Gundapendsra Janniga Ddva Mah&raja.^^ 

The next mention of Qungaya Ddva is dated Thursday, 2nd 



&"3oa^o'gbtfo&(6e)a©iJ^SaBT^XCo5boT^'CSin>« t^Slr 

"TT^S' 55b^ |ai?*R> XoKco&'^rf ss:6<ir°e» Tr»»e^5o 

a>?S -^256^30 e)i5S^So ■^d3o;5"3j5lD ^6'^^Sopt)d8S 
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February 1262 A.D., Old Style. We read in the Looal 
Beoords, vol. v, pp. 28, 29, as follows : — 

While this Mah&r&ja Gtmgaya Ddva ruled over this 
oountry, Mah&r&ja Brahmarftk^asa Siddhaya Ddva^ the son of 
Mah&rftja Eadambar&ya Bhimaya Ddva^ undertook an expe- 
dition with the intention of oonquering it. While he was 
enoamped near Somadilapatnam,^^ which lies on the northern 
bank of the Pin&kini, two pamgas ^' to the east of which is 
situated the vilU^e Pattapurali^ Mahftraja Murdji N&r&yana 
BalamattagandLa Gtm4apend6ra Janniga DSm (a sister's son 
of MahAr&ja Gkuagaya D§ya who reigned over the abovemen- 
tioned country)^ prepared for battle as soon as he arrived, 
after ooUeoting an army from the territory of Mahftraja 
Gtuogaya. A terrible battle took place between him and 
MahAr&ja Brahmar&k^asa Siddhaya Ddva near Sdmadila- 
patnam. Brahmar&ksasa Siddhaya Ddva died after having 
been victorious in this battle. In proof of this there is a 
written stone-tablet in a deserted tdvara temple (which is 
situated near the village common of the now deserted ^^ village 
called Annalttru,^^ which lies north of the division of the 
abovementioned siib-distriot DuwQru) dated the 11th day of 
the bright fortnight of the month of Mdgha in the year 
Diurmati, corresponding to the Aaka year 1183. 

2feSo XrStf <^og.«* ^S'o oooro cb'g'^s- TSotfS^iJo e)p 

" lies noTth of the Pennftr in Nellore on the frontier of Ka^apa. 

13 Originally parugiu means a distance a man can run ; or about tiro mileB. 

i« « Being without lights " is its original meaning. 

u In Ka4apa, in the sub -district Dhoor. 
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Moreover it is written in the abovementioned stone tablet 
that a BhimaTa-lingam has been erected for the village of 
Annaltdru in a 6iva temple, and that firdtriya gifts have also 
been bestowed at the same time as endowments. 

l»6j"o^J^'c^ci5cO&TStfaSb^Tr»e»«o 003-0 -^S'o Hn^o-^ 

SS'Spp 2Soe& rgSOtf^j^ S|J^"0^0 ^jF^;in>jSSo i^Bcff^ 
«foo2Sb|S5g)iS^ d^a5b9oS|ooSg So&aA5g)oi£-?r» Jjpljar^ 
^^|¥*^ §^sSn>8b& Wooo?^ oSboTT^O "SPTPcD&i© s)e>oSD_^ 

tf^A. ga-7^5' e?5^exr«>8bi2^sSn»SSo S^r 9or»odOS> 
oS9OG0&o& ^;S3CfibOcK25ba ^Gg^lS^ e'^^SSSo t^oK^oK 
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Aooording to an aooount found in the 18th volume of the 
Local Beoords, p. 23, one Jotti R&mi N&ya4u, a follower 
of Gungaya Deva, ereoted this stone tahlet.'® 

In the 18th volume of the Local Beoords we find lower 
down on the same page 23, another passage relating to 
Gtkugaya Ddva. Its date coincides with the end of 1271 and 
the beginning of 1272 A.D. It runs as follows : — 

After the Mah&rd.ja Gangaya D6va had been reigning for 
some time, the renowned Mahd.r&ja Manc^^vara TripurAn- 
taka Ddva came and entered DuwOru, made this village his 
capital, fortified extensively the site of the town, selected 
it as his residence, and held the sovereignty over a little 
territory. Proof of this is afforded in the inscription on a 
fragment of a stone-tablet near a snakebund on the raised 
earth mould of a fig-tree in the midst of the village Janna- 
varam belonging to the abovementioned division half a 
paragu on the west of the chief town of DuvvOru. On it 
is written '* Hail to the illustrious Mahar&ja Mahamanda- 
l66vara Brahmaraksasa Tripur&ntaka D§va who was ruling 
his kingdom in the town of Duwuru in the enjoyment of 
peace and pleasant news in the year Praj6tpatti, correspond* 
i^g to the 6aka year 1194." Three-fourths of this tablet is 
broken in pieces and cannot be made out, the whole context 
therefore is not known. 

^tf ^^ TPOo •T»cO&& e)"Soy'& 9g)o'^;T»e&-e-CPOo 
TT^cSSbd&y e9'^2r*<& "^SSt^BI «l?^cOo^Xo5bo& "8o&> 

Sbo«o S'go€)iT»& - 55o2i>K) 5btt»a^ -iiJSBlrD "Ss5^f5 
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tr^T^TSllSsSx> aAe)si*o»l6 db(6S';So»i6 ;g)o"S sfoifoew - 

The first place where the name of Gore Oa'hgaya Raddivdru 
is mentioned oocnirs in the 8th yoliime of the Looal Beoords, 
page 81 ; there we find the following passage, whose date 
corresponds to Sunday, the 28th of December 1287 A.D., 
Old Style. 

** The prime minister G6re B&ya Gangaddyayag&ru haying 
erected in honor of his king MahAr&ja Ambadeya^^ mantapams 
round the Para^ur&medyara temple in Ajrayuturdyulu in 
Pottapinft4^ AS well as planted coooanut trees and dedicated 
to the deity some freehold land, gaye to Brahmans food 
and choultries at the time of the Makara Sankranti on Friday 
the 5th of the dark fortnight of the month of Fusya in the 
year Saryajit, corresponding to the (expired) Saka year 1209. 
On this same tablet it is written that he, after haying built the 
village Amb&pura near Ka4apagu<)i, transformed it into an 
agraharam. Yet there is now near Kadapagu4i no agrahftram 

" AmbadOTft rdgiied in BeUary. 

30 
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called Ambapuram ; although we have inquired after it, we 
have heard nothing about it. On the other hand there is two 
parugas to the west of Eadapa an Agrahfiram Ambaya- 
ram.»»" 

?S t£>ozd'&sS sfo^7r»»*e>So ^rdgoScx>-7^f5d 5'5'oS8b;io2X)e» 

The next allusion to Gk^re Gangaya in the Looal Beoords 
(xviii, pp. 218, 219) is dated Sunday, 13th August 1290 
A.D., Old Style, and reads as follows : — 

When this Mah£Lr&ja Fratapa Budra DSva governed the 
kingdom of the earth as the illustrious Mahfi^rftja Gan4a- 
pendera AmbadSva ruled over the oountiy, and when the 
illustrious prime minister Gorre Bayya GangadSvayagaru 
was with them as an experienoed administrator, a boundary dis- 
pute having arisen between the villagers of the village Bodde- 
oeruvu and the villagers of the village Bftvulakolani about 
a tract of land newly reclaimed from the forest of the above- 
mentioned sub-district of Obajiam,^' Gtmgaddvayagdru settled 
the boundary between the inhabitants of the two villages on 
Thursday the 7th day of the bright fortnight of Bh&drapada 

^ Lies a few mjles west from Ka^apa. *> In Ka^pa. 
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in the Vikrti year, oorresponding to the (eapired) §aka year 
1213. In support of this, there is a stone tablet inside 
the bank of the tank called Mugguru^ of the three villages 
Obaiam, Bo446<^^lft9 c^d BrahmanapaUe in the tract of land 
newly reolauned from the forest of Obalaxn. 

Sic» iff*exj*S& 55be'8a^8b S^o^o -indSS^t^^ sS^sg)"^ 
d05-K'8b ^^dB&i7^&s5booisr»8S^^ if^i)^kr>SfS pcos- 

o5boe> ;Sba/6S;6 ^Soog'lj er*d|jDf5 9er*T^|5ogg)jS^a. 

The same incident is alluded to in the 8th volume of the 
Local Beoords, page 81.'^ 

*> i6M7^db means three pertotu, and thia name is perhaps given becanae the 
tank belongs to the inhabitants of three villages. 

^SofSa^ ey"3"at)fi- tF»^f9a;g cxxn>5Sbog^ •Jio&jS 
cxxr» e:9o«iy'e» ifS"?^? ^lB^JcxM XoX"^55c«&e-7r»8b T« 

^Ssr^SoX'So ;S^q^OSJ-K* Pf^€-O00O«)jS ^SoS}i,€'02X)0^ 
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From the aboyementioned reports it is clears that Qtore 
Gaagaya Ba4diyftni, was a very influential personage closely 
oonneoted with the Kftkatiya sovereign and that he exeroised 
independent rule in the Ka4apa district. 

So much only has it been possible to ascertain about G^re 
Ghu^aya Ba44i^&]^ hut it is quite sufficient to establish his 
identity with the Gore B&ya Gangaddvayagftru of the Local 
Records. 

n. On Vithala and his Family, the Narafatis. 

The other individual, and in fact the principal person 
mentioned in the inscription, is Yithalan&tha. About his 
existence even less is known than about Gangaya. In fact, 
previous to my discovering an account of Yithala in Kdn§ii- 
n&tha's introduction to the Telugu version of the B&labh&- 
gavatam, I could ascertain nothing about his history. Fortu- 
nately the evidence supplied by KondrinAtha is so strong 
that all doubts respecting the identity of Yithala are set at 
rest. 

K5n6rin&tha, a son of the minister N&gaya^ and a Telugu 
writer of eminence, flourished about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Stimulated by the example of such 
Telugu poets — as Nannaj/abhaftay the pioneer of Telugu poetry, 
who began the Telugu version of the Mahabh&rata; BhlnP' 
anna (Bhima Eavi or Bhuna Eaviftvara), the author of the 
Bhima Candassu ; Erraya (Erra Pragada) and Tikkaya (Tik- 
kana Somay&ji), the first of whom continued and the latter 
of whom completed the Telugu translation of the Mah&bhft- 
rata; and Srindtha — all of whom he mentions in his preface, 
EQnerin&tha undertook a Telugu adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Bhagavata, which he named Bdlabhagavatam. It was 



* 8e§ Introdiiotioii to tiie BAlabliAgayataiii, p. 6. Compare C. P. Brown'a 
Talnga-Bnglish Dictionaiy aboat the time of Nannaya Blialt^ and 
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written in honor of Timmarftja at the request of his son 
Tinunalar&ja. To this Tirumalar&ja, who was the eldest 
brother of Yithala, the Bdlabh&gayatam was dedicated. The 
families of the Telugu princes in those days are distinguished 
by their literary propensities, and appear again and again as 
liberal patrons of i>oeti7, arts and sciences. 

In the preface to the B&labh&gayat€mi, Kon^rinatha gives 
an accu^riate account of the family of his patron, which family 
is known as the dynasty of the Narapatis. As Kdnerin&tha, 
who hailed from Duwaru, was a son of a former minister, 
he enjoyed as such a peculiarly favorable position for being 
well informed about the family history of his protector. The 
genealogical information about the Narapatis supplied' by 
Eonerin&tha coincides with the statements contained in the 
Yasucaritram of Bamabhtlsana, in the NarasabhtLpdllyam of 
S&radamOrti, in the Narapativijayam or B&mar&jiyam, the 
family chronicle of the younger line of the Narapatis and 
with those furnished by inscriptions.^ But inasmuch as the 
patron of KonSrin&tha belongs to the elder branch of the 
Narapatis, and the other works just quoted are devoted to 
the younger royal line, information is given by Kon6rin&tha 
about this elder branch which is not contained elsewhere. 
The elder line is descended from Tinmiar&ja, the elder son 
of Bamarftja, while the younger line is descended from 
Srirangarftja, the third and youngest son of the same prince* 

The origin of the Narapatis is in all the four works and in 
the Dsvanhaili inscription traced back to Arjuna and thence to 
Candra. The Narapatis are moreover styled Calukyas. Accord- 
ing to the Narapativijayam and to the DSvanhalli inscription 
Nandarftja is the eighty-third descendant of the Pan4ava 
Arjuna, and GdJukya the ninth descendant of Nanda. 
From Cdlukya descended in course of time the well-known 

' £fM BAlabliAgayatam, p. 6. Compftre with respeot to the genealogy of the 
NarapatiB the Tamra Inscription at J)0wnihdlli, as given on pp. 262-266 
in the Mysore Inscriptions hj Mr. Lewis Bioe. 
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Yijala or Bij jala of Kaly&na. This Yijala, who belonged 
to the family of the KalaouiyaSy though he usurped the 
throne of the Calukyas of Kaly&na^ is himself called Cfilukja 
Nfixayana ; he is also known as Yenga Tribhuvana Malla.' 
Yijala's power increased rapidly, until he oame to an untimely 
end by the machinations of the famous BaBava, the founder 
of the sect of the Lingamites, Yijala had raised this Basava 
from an insignificant position to the post of prime minister 
and commander-in-chief through the influence of the beauti- 
ful Padmayati, the sister of Basava, to whose charms Yijala 
had succumbed and whom he had married. YajadSvamalla, 
Mollayya and Bommanna are mentioned in the Cannabasava- 
purftna as the actual murderers of Yijala. 

The son of Yijala, generally known as the Yuyar&ja, was, 
according to the Narapativijayam, the father of Hemmftjirftja, 
who in his turn became the father of T&tapinnar&ja, who in 
the Bfllabhagavatam, Yasucaritram, and Narasabhtlpftliyam 
heads the list of the Narapati dynasty. 

The Narapatis are therefore^ according to the Narapativi- 
jayam^ the representatiyes of Yijala, and, like him, they are 
repeatedly called Cftlukyas. The Narapatis themselyes rose 
to great power, especially in the territories of the Nizam, the 
Northern Giroars and Ceded Districts. 

' In the Narapativijajam yijala is oaUed ** the aoveroign of the best 
town Kaly&9a, belonging to the AtrSya GOtra» who pnrifiea hia family hj the 
obserranoe of E^triya ritee, a C&lnkya NftrAya^a, a Oftlukya Cakrayarti, 
who is like a boar to the kings of the earth, yeilgatribhnyaoa Malla»" fto. 

The Basava Pnr&^a also calls Yijala a C&lokya. Aocording to Mr. L. 
Bice, " Mysore Inscriptions," p. 268, the Ds?anhalli inscription reads : 
« From him the eighth in descent was NtmdOf from him the ninth was 
ChdUkyck, from him the seventh SripcUi. . . Then oame Bhaira, an equal 
of kings, from n^om spmng BijjaUndrct. The tenth in succession from 
him was V%ra Satnmdli Rdya," The words eighth and tenth are wrong. 
Mr. Bice himself says that the inscription is very indistinct. 
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TcUapinnamardJay the founder of the Narapati dynasty, 
who was also called Mannepnli, was suooeeded by his son 
86fnadiva who seems to have been a very powerful prince in 
his time. TTi« cavaby consisted of 60,000 troopers. He is 
said to have resided at Aiayidu and to have taken the seven 
fortresses KandanavQlu, B&otiru, Sat&nikOta, Y&tagni, Kalu- 
pakolu, MusalimadugUy and Gungindnikon^a.^ Among his 
titles are mentioned Bh&ratimalla and Yibhala. His son 
was RfighayarAja, who was in his turn succeeded by Pinna* 
mardja or Finnadauii. Sftluva Narasingarftya filled during 
this period the post of prime minister.' The next reigning 
prince Bukkardja resided chiefly in Aravl^n, and was there- 
fore called Aravlti Bukkaraja. In his reign an expedition 
is mentioned against Kandanavolu. He had two wives 
Abbalad^vif the mother of SiAgarqja^ and BaUddM^ the mother 
of Rdmarc^fa. The latter succeeded eventually to the throne 
of Kalyftna, after having ruled for some time at Kandana- 
v5lu, which he had taken. He was also victorious in a war 
against the EAc&dhi6a of Adavdni: his army consisted, 
according to Kondrin&tha^of over 70,000 men.^ 

BdmarAja had by his queen Lakkdmba three sons, 
Timnuirdjaf Koitdardja (or Kondadauri) and Snrangardja^ the 
yoimgest of whom succeeded his father on the throne of 
Kaly&na. To this iSrirai^gardfa who married Timmdmba are 
ascribed many victorious expeditions. He is said to have 
reduced the Nizam (Nij&ma), taken ElAncnpuram, and held 
power over the whole Karnatik.^ 

6rirangar&ja's eldest brother Timmafilfa resided at Aravi^u. 
He resembled his relatives in his warlike disposition, and was 
called Mannepuli or wild tiger.^ He took Gutti, Penugon4a, 



* Set Narapatmjayam, p. 28. 

* See ibidemj p. 27. 

* See BAlabhAgavatam, p. 9, and NarapatiTijajam. In the DdyanbAlU 
InBoription Ballftdeyi ia called BalUIlka. 

^ See Narapatiyijajiin,' p. 82; Vasnoaritram I, p. 104. The title NiUm 
oopi^v previoiia to the Nk&m ShAhi djnaBty of Ahmednagar. 
'* Bee B&labhAg., p. 8. 
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Durgiy Gandik^ta, Kandanavolii, and Adavdni. Otherwise 
not muoh is known about him. Timmaiftja was eventoAlIy 
killed by his nephew ]B&inaraja.* 

Timmar&ja had four sons, Timmalar&jay Yithala (or Vitha- 
leto), Oinnatimmai&ja and F&patimmar&ja.^^ The eldest, 
Tirumalardja, aoquired, it seems, great power ; he was oalled, 
like his ancestor Yijala, a Odlukya Ndrdyana}^ At his court 
lived Kon&nn&tha, the author of the Bdlabh&gayatam, and it 
was at his patron's request that the work was composed. 
One need therefore not be astonished that the poet is anxious 
to praise his protector, but Kdndrin&tha does not seem to have 
overstepped the limits of truth for the sake of glorification. 

Next to Tirumalar&ja^ the principal personage in our 
inscription, Vifhala^ is the subject of Konfirin&tha's eulogy. 
Of him EonSrinatha speaks in the following strain : — 

'' yithala, the highest among kings, is a Dhannarftja,^ who 
never prevaricates ; aNfirftjana, who never begs; an Arjuna, who 
does not recede from the fight ; a spotless moon, that does not 
lose her brightness ; a sun, which never sets ; an Indra, who does 
not covet other men's wives ; he is like an emblem of righteousness 
and the first among worthy men. Kr^na not being able to 
shake off the bond of friendship which existed between him 
and Arjuna, was bom as Yithala, as the fortieth (forty-fifth ?) 
in his (Arjuna's) prosperous family, as the son of TimmabhtlpSla, 
for the purpose of protecting righteousness. Yithala, the son of 
Bftmarftja Timmabhflp&la, acts amidst the sound of the war- 
drum as an impediment to the full fiow of .the rut, which comes 
from the crowd of elephants, which belong to the lord of ele- 
phants (Qajapati), who resides in the city of ICataka, as a 
destroyer of the pride in their strength of the famous warriors of 
the Fan4y& king, as an originator of the shivering of the body of 
the king of horses (Tukkhfirapati) of the great fortress of 
Makkhft," and as a sotirce of fear which prognosticates future 

• iSae Narapativij., p. 86; B&labhig., p. 9| and Vasnoaritiaiii. 
10 8§$ BtXabhAgayatam, p. 8. 
" Q§$ BalabhAgayatam, p. 8. 

^ AU theae oomparisonB are aUiuioiifl to well known legends, 
u te page 240.— Tho king of hones also called ^iw^Ntfi lepiMeats tiie 
Hahomedans. 
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separation from their king to the wives of the sovereign of the 
town of Delhi.''" 

The youngest brother of Yithala also distinguished himself 
as a soldier, for he bore the titles of Mannepuli and Mannevi- 
bhftla, and he is credited with haying gained victories over 
the Mftlavas, Sakas, and even over the Nipfllafl.^^ 

Yet in spite of all the brilliant qualities of the sons of 
kja, their cousin Bdmarqfa seems to have eventually 



>« 8$e Bftlabhagavatam, p. 12, lines 8-16 : 

^o?rpd05g«&o& rft9ro2Sb«a'^JDS'7'oSo"3fS^&o 
\K>o9 |DV»»tf ;5jg ^Bf^6p *^tf ;5oXaS~e>>^^ I 

«f&2.^|e> T5'«afear*_§d*0'Bs-$:5»tfar*fi^^^«5"il 
«SoyS^o^y) i 

ssD|;'5Sbs5D*«&g&g'Saetf^*'oc»"Sa^-iSSw|r^ 

Xr9*c^;Sbo6tf$c9^r9o$ra{^;^oe^ II 

'* Sm BAlabh&gayatam, p. 14. 

31 
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niaintamed hispoaidon as head of the NantpatU. He was 
the third son of his father 6rirangar&ja and his mother 
Timmftmha ; his brothers being Konarftja, Timmarajay Tiru- 
malar&ja and Venkataraja. He had also a sister Lakkftmba, 
who was married to Aupalar&ja, a son of Timmar&ja, and was 
fifth in descent from Kalik&hi Cola V ibhu^u of the Solar race. 
Aupalar&ja's son was Narasarftjay to whcxn ^dxadamOrtiy who 
is also commonly called Bhattamtkrti, dedicated the Nara- 
sabhflpiliyam. 

Bftmar&ja ruled for some time at Yidy&nagara, aided by 
his minister Sadd6iyai&ja.^^ In the attempts to uphold his 
power B&mar&ja was loyally supported by his two younger 
brothers, Tiromalar&ja and Yenkatarftja, who defeated Barkhf 
put to flight Adilkhftn and captured him near theBhimarathi.^^ 
Family disputes must have run high in the family of the Nara- 
patis, as Bdmar&ja is even accused of having killed his undo 
Timmaraja.^^ To B&mar&jay who married a daughter of 
Er9nar&ja, are attributed many valiant deeds in fighting both 
against his countrymen and the Mahomedans. According to 
the Narasa^bhflpftllyam the whole Eamataka country was 
governed by Bflonar&jay who fought also successfully against 
Kutb-ul-Mulk Qi^^Si^y imposed tribute on BAcuru and sub- 
dued the Nizam. These facts the Yasucaritram also mentions. 
In the Narapativijayam also B&mar&ja defeats his Hahome- 
dan foee imder Bkudalakhdn (which might stand for Fuzl- 
kh&n (9^J^}, Tidulakkdn (AdilkhAn, o^v)^^)> Niddna- 
maiaka (Nizdm-ul-mulk^ <cVU31^Vh», or perhaps Ain-ul-mulk, 



!• £fM BalabhAgaTaiaa, p. 9. 

» As mentioned in the NanuMbhAp&lljam. Adllkhin ^S^^5be}4Pf-^ ia 

alao oaUed Saptda (^intS\ 

M Sm Btiabhiigayatam, p. 9 andKaxaaabhtkpAliyBm. Aooording to the latter 
work Timmarftja was beheaded by his nephew. The Vaaucfiritram also aocoBes 
BAmaxAja of his uncle's murder. Salkaya is the word used lor uncle. 
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<ji)iU^(2^), Imadanamalaka (Im&d-ul-inulky <jUU\^Ua), Zii^u- 
mnamalaka (Kutb-ul-mulk , ^iMUJ^s-JJ) and Vullikhon (Vali- 
khan, {^ sjy) all names which are of frequent ooourrenoe. 

The Narapadvijayam, whioh is the family ohroniole of the 
Narapati dynasty in the line of Bftmar&ja, gives an exhaus- 
tive aooount of his exploits. This throws much light on 
oontemporary history and also on certain passages in the 
K&otlru inscription, and is therefore given below in the 
Teluga text as well as with an English translation as follows : 

«cfl& «dH& c8c_?D -JisSb^^ft^wd^SSb^fr^iS SraSoKTr* 



Translation. 

"Be victoriousi be victorious! Hail! (BfimarSja) who is 
resplendent by the multitude of all good qualities, who is like 
Bfimabhadra on the battlefield, who is conspicuous as the king^ 
of prosperity, the sovereign of the best city of Kalyflna, who has 
erected a column of victory on the furthest banks of the Bhlma-^ 
ratbl and S^anyftkumftrl, whose life is purified by (JUstminff to) 
praiseworthy panegyristic compositions, who belongs to the« 
AtrSya race, who is a purifier of the Ksatriya caste, who devotes: 
himself to the worthiest amusements, who is a woithy Calukyft 
Nfirftyana,^' renowned by the title of DhSou^ka Oakravarti, the 
sovereign of bowmen, renowned by the title of CUukya Oakra- 
varti, the lord of princes belonging to many castes, the conqueror 
of Dailyambara, the lord of twelve {winces, he who possesses a 
dub-like shining arm, the lord of the worthiest among victors, 

^* S04 p. 230. 
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Translation. 



LaBaima9dgarug§/n4^f^ the lor4 of modem wortliies, the hero of 
heroes, who delights in the bowfight made by persons on ele- 
phants, who is the hammer which strikes the back of the worthies 
of the three worlds, who is the cause of the calamity of 
Pat(in6ya,'^ who is very friendly to Ya^^^iAyfti'* who does much 
kindness to the circle of his friends, who is very formidable to 
the kings of the eight quarters, who is conspicuous on his throne 
by his victorious exploits, who is the sovereign of the throne of 
Vijayanagara,'' TiUtanmrga9adkyanapwraf who is intent on break- 
ing the fort of Ghxtti,^ who is an ornament of Tarka in the 
crowd of scholars, who took the fort of Adav^ni,"^ who punishes 
the throng of great evil-doers, who acquired the fort of Fenu- 
gon^a,"* whose kingdom is resplendent by a multitude of 
mountain-like elephants, who is the sovereign of the kingdom of 

^ The paaaages which defied tranalAtion are given in the literal tnuulitera- 
tion. 

" Not identified. 

^ 044* is a man who belongs to OrisBa. About the Yadde Beddifl see 
among othen G. P. Brown's Gydtc Tables, p. 8. 

' ^Or** one who shines on tiie throne called Vijayacaritra." The Hinda 
kings gave names to their thrones. 

**NearBellary. 

** AdOni, formerly a very strong fortress. 

•• In BeUAry. 
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IVafi^/Sd^ton. 



the fortress of Candragiriy*' who has a rampart which resounds 
with watchwords,** who is the protector of the kingdom of 
XJddagiri (ndayagiri),** the friend of the son of Eftjadurga, who 
bears the burden of guarding Bftyadurga,'^ to whose feet kings 
bow with their head-jeweb, who broke the door of Kandana- 
▼Olu,'^ who is a patron of the flowing style of panegyricsi who 
fought the battle of Dsilttiru,f' who has fierce horses, swords, 
and arrows, who is the master of the fort of Kon4avl4u,'* who 
is an ocean of fame placed in the country of PuttupaUi,** who 
has erected a famous tank in the country of Bettahalli,"* who 
fought with Yanka and other heroes, who was embraced by the 
goddess of heroism of Bankapura,^ who is full of substantial 
glory, |Who stays often at Candragupti,*^ who by his acts guards 



^ In North Arcot. 

** Or " one who has fortreaaes built at a l^ord " (uttered by him). 

^ TJdaTagiri in Nellore ; thare is alw a place of the same name in the 
Nizam's temtoxy. 

^InBelUry. 

*^Sani«Li. KandanayOla (ffandaaaprOluP) Also called Kandavola. Kanda. 
nfira and Kandftra Ib the same as KandanayOlu, see p. 21 7. 

s Both in Bell&ry and Kaijapa is a place of this name. 

*• In Gnnttur. 

^ The modem Budvail in Kafapo. 

"InEa^apa. 

''InDharwar. 

^ In the Nisam's territory, another Oandragnpti is in Mysore. 
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Translation. 



the religious onstomB and his kingdom, who was f oremost in 
taking the country of BficOru, who causes anguish to the mass of 
pride-inflated miscreants, who is the principal governor of the 
fort of Mudugallu,'' whose foot ornament is Paribhallu, who is 
a supporter of the town of Orugallu,** whose long arrow confers 
victory, who inspires fear in Yijayapura, who protects and helps 
the king of Varlana, who gives anxiety to SOrlalapura, who anni- 
hilated bellicose kings, who subdued the town of Kalyftna, 
who pleases by his behaviour, such as conciliation and liberality, 
who broke the ramparts of AmudSnagara,^ whose valour is 
unapproachable like the way of the flames of the forest Are, who 
was very brave at the taking of the fortress of DOvagiri,^ whose 
body is purified by the bath in the Gautaml,^ who is the abode 



** Mndugalla in the Niaam's territory. 

** Or Orokalluor Oraiigalla, fikateilanagiixE in the Kisam's tenritorj. Hie 
meaning ia '* town of one rock." 

^ Aa Ahmednagar waa only hnlH in 1494, it can haidlj be the aame place, 
nnleaa Ahmednagar waa eieeted on the aite of a fonnar town, whoae nam* 

waa afterwarda araMciaed. Amuda ft9A>it$i6xi\ iaaTetngti word mean- 
ing (Uut^ oilf and a pun ia even made on thia wofd in anothar place of the teoct- 
«i Daulatabad. 

^Name of one of the branchea of the QodAvan and of the GsdAirBXl 
itaelf. 
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of thoughts excited by curiosity, who frustrates the bow-fight of 
strong men, who causes fright to Halipura, who is strong like a 
lion in the punishing of deceitful rogues, who destroyed the 
towers of the town of Be^adakota,^ whose bravery annihilates 
the enemies as fever the elephants, who was able to break 
down Kalubalig^kOtc^,^ whose thought is always directed to 
taking the towns of his enemies, who resembles Sagara in 
prowess, who is brave in fight like Sagara, whose servants appear 
fierce against his enemies, who frightens the formidable forts of 
enemies, who destroyed the fort Saihsu, who destroyed the fort 
Haihsai who hurled his mantrams on the clan SOrj^t^^C?) wl^o 
gave wealth to the wise men of Kftr^ataka, who allayed the fear 
of the people of DsumSru, NirtuuSme^atmiikuifftanif^^ 
who caused Sfimagiri. to be given away, who built the fort of 
Bflmagiri,^ who acquired the whole earth, who destroyed the fort 
of Ysdavagiri, whose speech is both soft and hard, who destroyed 
the town G0lakon4a,^ who was poison to his fierce enemies of 
Ayilakon4a,^^ who was pleased with the capture of Ayilakop4^ 

^ Bedar in the Nizam'a territory. 
^ Gfnlburga. 

^ One place of this name ia ia the Nunon^B temtory, another in BeUsiyi 
besides othen in other ports of India. 
^ Golkonda. 
^^ Eilgondel in the Nizam's temtory. 
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Translation. 



who was brave in beleaguering SanubhallHy who was victorious 
in founding Sftnugallu, who was able to break down the fort of 
Pfinugallu,^ who was able to do grand deeds praised by all, who 
cannot be conquered by his surrounding enemies, who is the 
master of BeUamakon^a,^ who has elephants moving in the 
stables,*® whose greatness enables him to play on the Malaya 
mountain, who punishes those who act according to their own 
desires, whose inclinations are directed to the feet of BSma, 
who attacks the multitude of Jains,*^ who annihilated the fort 
of Msduru,** who is able to reconstruct broken alliances, who 
punishes all his enemies, who protected those who ascended 
LakkhS,*" who protected the fort of Makkhft,^ who punished 
the fort of Makkhft, who pimished those who ascended T^kkhft, 
who caused great fright to the friends of VullikhSn, who is the 
cause of terror to Delhi, Kilitumanddrtt^atairndSyaka, who 



^ In Hyderabad. 
*• In Guntllur. 

M Or whose body is moTing like that of an elephant. 
'^Savaga. 

fl> In the KHAna District. Instead of LakkhA, the reading in one mann- 
■cript is in one plaoe Akkha. 

^ South of Aurangabad, see p. 212. 

^ Probably the modem Mehkar in the Berar. 
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Transdnimx, 

joined the GOteru with the NandSru,^ who shines in the crowd 
of arrows, who like an Asura makes the fort of Kalamba shake, 
who is a shining ornament on the earth-globe, who frightened 
the town of PaigSva,** who took Kon4apalli," who carries a 
splendour like the sun, who protected Vinukonda,^ who restored 
the great number of ramparts of NftgSrjunadSva,'* who ful- 
fOled the wishes of Avanti (?), who suppressed the pride of 
Avanti,**^ whose career gives anxiety to the king of the Kataka 
country, whose fame is spread in the Kanaka country, whose 
bow frightens the best warriors, who broke the bow of the king 
of RftjamahSndra,'^ who took the fragrant body of Bhudalakhftn, 
who took the kingdom*' of TSdulakhftn, who has as his follow- 
ers of Nidftnamalaka, who took the strength 

of the arm of Nidftnamalaka, who had the glory of his deeds 



^ In the Nizam' fl territory. 
M Another reading is PaigOda. 
'^ In the Krishna District. 
^ In the Guntftr District. 
wSiva. 

^ Another reading is Laranti. 
•^ K&jamandn. 
^ SaptAAgamu. 
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^?C-or;Sj'l555bgfS ^^6di^&f^Vi0^6 5o*>«Sj6&o^2S5' 
«r^0d^"9r»5^iy*5"9r»fS XaaeSi&dair'jS'Siro^S-^PjS JOS' 



Translation. 



praised by Bamfldhipa,** who crushed the pride of Imfida- 
namalaka, who is able to destroy crowds of enemies, who like 
an elephant trampled on Kutuvanamalaka, Karitarunahari- 
iwugunahharana, who took the strength of Barid, who with his 
arm devoted himself to the flight of his enemies, whose glory is 
praised by Gkijapati, whose great strength despises the enormous 
array of the enemy, who is formidable through his elephants, 
KaHvargamananirgaparakarkavardgivargakSla^ who injured all 
mountain-forts, forest-forts, water-forts, land-forts and army- 
forts, who behaves to hostile kings like Krsna, who sings like 
Krsna, King Bftma, son of BrIrahgarSja, be victorious, be 
victorious in all the quarters !" 

« Viwu. 
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The Narapativijayam or Rd^mard^jlyam was towards the 
end of the sixteenth centuiy compiled by Venkaya, son of 
Suraya^ at the special command of (K^dandla) B&mard,]a, 
the son-in-law of the famous Ersna IlAja, the king of 
Yijayanagaram. BAmaraja himself became renowned as 
ruler of Yijayanagaram by his valiant exploits and success- 
ful administration. The work was written previously to the 
fatal battle of Talikdta^ where Ramar&ja lost his life. 
Ydnkaya based, no doubt, his earlier accounts of the family- 
history of his patron on the historical records of contemporary 
writers, such as are compiled and. preserved in the different 
reigning families. Most of the Indian princely families keep 
even now such records. This remark is only made to secure 
to the passages extracted from the Narapativijayam that 
consideration which they deserve. 

The statements of the Narapativijayam with respect to 
Bamar^ja are in most cases also supported by the Frat&pa 
Budra Garitram and the account of the kings of Orangallu» 
both which manuscripts are in the Madras Government Orien- 
tal MS8. Library. From these works we clearly perceive the 
dissension which reigned among the Hindu princes ; for while 
Pratftpa Budra supported by the Narapati princes, especially 
by Bamar&ja, was fighting against the Muhammadan invader, 
the Raja of Katak was the firm ally of the latter. Again 
and again B&maraja who filled the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of Pratftpa Budra's army, fought successfully against 
Yali Khan and the Bftja of Katak, but he could not prevent 
the final defeat of Prat&pa Rudra and his being made 
the prisoner of Yali Khan. He tried though unsuccessfully 
to intercept the victorious Yali Khan and to liberate Pratftpa 
Budra, but though surrounded, Yali Khan escaped. Yet the 
Bftja of Katak had to suffer from the hands of Bftmarftja, for 
he was killed by him and even the Rftja's son and successor 
Mukunda Sundara, found a fierce foe in Bftmarftja. During 
the captivity of Pratftpa Rudra in Delhi, his younger brother 
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Anamadeva continued the war in alliance with Bdmaraja 
and at last they succeeded in defeating YaliKhan and the 
Raja of Katak. As a reward for these glorious deeds Prat&pa 
Budra, when he had returned from his captivity, gave to 
Barnard. j a his daughter Budramma as wife, and Anamadeva 
gave him his daughter Mummakka. Pratapa Budra con- 
ferred on him also all the land south of the Krishna river 

• • • 

and presented him with five crores of gold coins. 

Though Bamaraja had left a nimierous family behind, the 
immediate heir to his throne was his younger brother 
Tirnmalamja (also called Erratimmamja to distinguish him 
from his elder brother) who resembled his brother in energy 
and bravery. In battles fought near Penugonda, the Nizam 
suffered defeat at the hands of Tirumalaraja, as is related 
in the Yasucaritram. In the Narasabhtipaliyam he is called 
Calukya Narayana and Mannevibhala. He is, moreover, 
known as a friend and protector of poets and scholars. Bama- 
rajabhasana dedicated to him his Yasucaritram, and it contains 
a good account of the history of Tirumalaraja. His wife was 
Vengaldmba, by whom he had four sons, Baghunatharaja, 
Srirangaraja, Sriramaraja, and Yenkataraja, who assisted 
their father, when they had grown up, in oonsolidating 
and extending his rule. Raghundthardja^ who assumed as his 
ensign the Yaraha or boar, fought, according to the Yasu- 
caritram, successfully against the Sapada and the Nizam in a 
battle near the Krishna river. His brother Srirangardja^ was 



*^ It is to this /Srlra^ardja that the Ddvanhalli inscription refers. The 
date given by Mr. Rice is incorrect. It should be 6aka 1306 instead of 
Salca 1606, if the numeral words an^fa (6), ambara (0) and indu (1) are 
right, there ought to be a numeral word denoting three, e.g.^ vakni, instead 
of bdna (6) between ambara and indu. The pedigree given in the in- 
scription is clear and coincides totaUy with all the other records. A great 
point in favor of the accuracy of the inscription is that it agrees in the names 
of the wives of the different kings. Thus the wife of the first RAmarftja 
was Lakkdmba^ that of 6rlraiigar&ja was Timm&mba, that of Tirumalarftja 
V6Agal&mba, and the name of one of their sons was iSrlrahgarija. The 
inscription seems to have been very illegible, as the beginning of p. 264 (see 
Rice*B Mysore Inscriptions) gives no sense. Tirumalftrftja had no son Viidkhi. 
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installed fts crown-prince or Yuvaraja, and superintended the 
administration of Kuntala, Lata, Yatsad^da (Magadlia),E&noi 
and Anga. He made himself also master of 6iirangapatnam, 
the well-known island in the K&y6ri river. Of Snramardja 
nothing is particularly known, Vehkafardja is reported to 
have resided at Candragiri. 

As Tirumalar&ja, the brother of Bftmarftja, was the patron 
of Edjnabhusana, the author of the Yasuoaritram, and as his 
nephew Narasaraja was the patron of ^dxadamtLrti, the author 
of the Narasabhupdiiyam, it is clear that the author or 
authors of these two works could not have lived two hundred 
years later at the court of Yijayanagaram in the time of 
Krsna R&ja and of Kodanda B&ma Eaja,^ his son-in-law. 
And yet this is the common tradition which has been even 
adopted by scholars of reputation. Horace H. Wilson makes 
repeatedly this wrong assertion^ ; so does the Bev. William 



« Koda^^ Kama Rftja occupied the throne till 1564. 

M Set Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Ck>llection, I, pp. 297, 341, 
and 352. On page 297 Wilson says : ** Of the learned men of his court, 
eight are disting^shed as the eight Dig^gt^at or elephants who uphold the 
world of letters. The names of the whole have not been ascertained, but 
the following five were of the number — Appdya JHkthit, AUutdni Feddana, 
Venkaiapdta, Bhattumurtti, IHngala Surandrya.*^ On page 341 he observes 
that the Vasucaritram was written *' by Bhattumurtii, said to have been one of 
the poets of the court of Krishna Baya and B&ma B&ja, composed by desire 
of Terumala Raya R&ja of Pennaconda after the down&ll of Yijayanagar, 
one of the five grandsons of Bama B^fa^ Here Wilson is entirely wrong. 
The Timmala alluded to is not the brother of Rftma Baja of Yijayanagaram 
who succeeded after the battle of T&likota to establish himself at Penugo^^, 
but Tirumala Baja, the brother of the first Kama Bftja, who reigned at Penu- 
goQ4a« He was the grandson of Bdma Bdja and one otjlve brothers. Rama 
Baja of Yijayanagaram was the grandson of Vehkafa B4/a and one of, three 
brothers ; and on page 352 he«contends that the Narasabhtipallyam " derives 
its name from Narasa, the father of Krishna Baya, whose genealogy is 
traced by the poet from the sun through the solar race of princes to 
Kalikala Qiola. In his family, it is said, iWAt Bt^'a was bom, and from him 
Narasa is made the 28th in descent. Narasa Baya was Prince of Yijayanagara 
about 1495." Compare the genealogical table on page 277. Messrs. Higgin- 
botham and Co. in Madi-as have lately carefully reprinted Wilson's CSatalogue, 
and there these remarks occur respectively on pages 295 and 301. 
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Taylor*' ; Cavelly Yenkata Bamasvaini^ too and many others 
have adopted and spread the same mistake. It seems abnost 
impossible how any one who has read the Yasucaritram and 
the Narasabhupallyam oould make such wrong statements ; 
the pedigree is given most clearly in both poems which 
entirely coincide in all particulars, especially about Tirumala 
and his family. Our genealogical tree of the Narapatisi» 
partly based on these abovementioned works. The author of 
the Yasucaritram is called U&mariljabhtiBana ; that this is not 
a real, but an assumed name need not be specially proved. 
The poet in question was patronised by B^Unar&ja, the brother 
of Tirumalaraja, and was accordingly called ^^ the ornament 
of Rd^maraja." The seventeenth verse of the AvatSrika to 
the Yasucaritram confirms this assertion. The poet introduce 
Tirumalar&ja as saying the following words: O poet B&ma- 
bho^ana, thou hast pleased many a time by Sanskrit^ and 
Telugu poems my elder brother Bamaraja, who was a great 
conqueror and a master of all sciences, and hast been honored 
by him with gifts of necklaces of gems, horses, elephants, 
and villages ; thou art in all ways a worthy person.^ 

*^ 6ee Catalogue Baiaonn^ of Oriental Manascripta, III, pp. 206 and 219. 
Mr. Taylor says about the Naraaabhap&liyam that it ia * ^ a poem by one of the 
Aihta dicgqfas at Vijayanagaram, there having been eight learned men bo 
termed by way of distinction. Timma Riju^ or by title Bhattamurtti^ from 
poetical eminence, was one of these eight poets of Krishna Bayer's court. 
This work, written by him, is entitled after the father of Krishna Bayer ; and, 
as usual, contains the genealogy of the patron," About the Yasucaritram 
Mr. Taylor observes that it was *' composed by Bbattamurtti, one of tha 
eight celebrated poets at Vijayanagaram. It was written after the capture of 
Yijayanagaram and under the patronage of Timmar&ja of Pennaconda, son 
of the ill-fated B&marftja, last of the Vijayanagaram dynasty and elder 
brother of the two rulers at Gh%ndragiri and Seringapatam.*' 

*" See Biographicul Sketches of Dekkan Poets, pp. 85, 86. 

** See Yasucaritram, verse 17. 

•d^8c3oOa5sStja-jio-j5^B^Oi$g' ^oe>o «_^e£oT5o2KO-0 ^ j 
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The word Bhaftu is, moreover, not a proper name ; it is the 
general term for ** bard," and corresponds in meaning to 
the Sanskrit mdgadha. The bard or hhatfu belongs to the 
royal oaste^ in whioh he oooupies a subordinate position, and 
his office is to praise the deeds of his royal patron. 

Thus another name of the author of the Narasabhtipftliyam 
is l^ftradamtlrti, who is also called Bhattamurti. 

The BamarAja, son-in-law of KTsnarftja, at whose court 
Bhattamurti is said to have lived, is therefore, not as was 
assumed up to now, the Ramar&ja, the son of Yenkatarftja'^ 
and son-in-law of Krsnaraja of Yijayanagaram, but is Bftma- 
rdja, the son of Srlrangaraja and son-in-law of another 
Er^nar&ja. It is a peculiar coincidence that not only are 
the names of the fathers-in-law of both Bamarftjas the 
same, but tiiose of their brothers also agree, they being in 
both cases Timma and Yenkata. Moreover the names of 
the sons of the two Tirumalardjas are the same^ as in both 
cases we meet with a oriraoga and Yenkata.'® These 
resemblances have, no doubt, contributed to the confusion. 
We need not continue here our inquiry into the history of the 
Narapatis, as it does not concern the immediate object we 
had in view, in elucidating the events, alluded to in the 
Baichore inscription. On the other hand we cannot omit 
mentioning the fact that the Hindu prince, Snrangarftja, 
who granted to the English negotiator, Mr. Francis Day, 
the site on which now stands Madras, the capital of Southern 
India, was the last Narapati, who reigned at Candragiri. He 
was descended from Timma Baja, the second brother of 
Bama Baja, who fell in the battle of Tfilikota. 

We thus see what an important link the Narapatis form 
between ancient and modem Indian history. 

"^^ Dr. BumeU gives on page 55 in the second edition of his " Elements 
of South Indian Palseography " Vtrappa Ndyak as the name of the father 
of K&ma B&ja and his two brothers. This is incorrect. 
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In the above pages we hope thus to have proved the iden- 
tity of Oore Ghmgaya Ba4div&ra with Gore R&ya Ghingadd* 
yayagftm and of Yithalan&tha with Yithalfifoy the prinoe 
Yithala of the Narapati line. We hope farther to have 
brought to light the important part the Narapati princes 
played in the history of Southern India, and their oonneetion 
with the Cfilukyas, through Vijala, the head of the Kalaouiya 
dynasty. Incidentally we have also been able to prove that 
Yithala's cousins, Bftmaraja and Tiruinalard.ja were intimately 
connected with Telugu literature, by the patronage they 
granted to contemporary writers, and that the B&marftja, 
the son-in-law of Ejfna B&ja and the patron of the so- 
called BhattamOrti is not the Bamarftja, who usurped in the 
sixteenth century the throne of Yijayanagara, but B&mar&ja, 
the son of diirangar&ja, who lived two centuries previously in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The Narasar&ja, the hero of the NarasabhUpftllyam, is more- 
over not tiie father of Kr^naraja but of Srlrangar&ja, so that 
also in this respect the opinion hitherto upheld rested on a 
false basis. 

Whether the authors of the Yasucaritram and of the Narasa- 
bhtlpfiliyam were one and the same person is another question, 
but it is neither improbable nor is it necessary. 

Moreover, from the facts brought to light in this inquiry, 
it appears clearly that the Mahomedan invasion of the Dek- 
kan was not at first so successful in conquering the native 
Hindu States as has been generally assumed till now ; but 
such an inquiry deserves separately special attention. 
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n. 

n.— SANSKRIT AND KANAEESE COPPER 6ASANAMS 

ENGRAVED IN NANDINAQARl CHARACTERS 

DUG UP NEAR WANDEWASH. 

These two S&sanams were dug up near Wandewash by 
Colonel Branfill, who kindly sent them to me for translation. 

The Sasanams which are published here have neither been 
previously printed nor translated. In some respects they 
resemble those found in the collections made by Colebrooke 
and Rice.^ Our two Uasanams are on three copper-plates, 
united by a copper ring with a Vdniana seal, the old emblem 
of the Yidy&nagara kings. The plates are tablet-shaped, in 
the middle 9 inches^ on the sides H inches long and 5^ inches 
broad. 

The first Sasanam is on two plates^ one of which is engraved 
on one and the other on both sides, 28 lines with 28 to 30 
letters a line are on the first two sides and the third side has 
15 lines with the signature of Tryambaka in Telugu. The 
second S§sanam is on one plate with 28 lines on each side. 

Text of the Fibst Basanah. 

II JjffMTf^nTtT^ JTT: II 

*<MI*<^*l^l< N^ *1^W^P^dW^ II \ II 

ibl^l«fetl<i^<4^ gjt^m^^Sn^: II '^ H 

»F55R «T^^Wn«Rr f^R^'^^: II ^ II 



^ Compare about a rimilar dftaanam H. /. Colebrooke " On Ancient Monuments 
containing Sanskrit inscriptions " (Asiatic Kesearches, IX, pp. 398— 444, 
reprinted in Professor E. B. CoweU's Edition of Colebrooke's Miscellaneous 
Essays, II, pp. 213—266, see pp. 227—236) ; and LeioU Mice in his** Mysore 
Inscriptions," Bangalore, 1879, pp. 277—280. The translation of Nos. 149 
and 160 in the Mysore Inscriptions is neither literal nor complete. 

33 
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10 ^ «R«T <4^ l fk<4)w<wfl<l g^TPTT II «i Ii 

T^ 5«*I^I<*1 l^ftint^ *1tri«: 11 C Ii 

?rw *il<lPl«»»wi^w«i4lii^«n«fl: I 

fR'fl^TtlJfltt fR^^: I II « 11 

i^«Rn«nwin^ s^ti^ ^^fe ik* ii 

HfllHWWlW prn^fR W^: I 

»ni|^ ?T gjfPt H^THt ^$JJ^ IKII 

«> Wt'^ ^ 4^ ^<m^MM^ : I IM o II 

l ^<ilfi(^B^l!;f) ^ ftsTini^: HUM 

fT»R^ Tift'? ^^:wri?T»n: q^qi5«ri^ ii\^ii 

Rl<lH*i^Wtl*<«fH«ji(^1c^| : HUH 
^r^i<ttlll^«*»|-q|4 : H<^<<l«NHM|«l(^ Ti;t 

»o ^ ^Rf < ^>na^l ^»w^«m:, huh 



I 
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«T^I^>T^ ^BH^iijKHil^ tI^t huh 

fl-^^uwij*!^ 4?^^ ^i^^^wi^o^ ^ (1m<i^ 

^o|]i;^(fe)<<^ *<^l«IIMI><11r|<<lPl «4*IM^HMKI"i^^*^lPl 

t<«t»<»>i-dKw^i^d«tiPi ^«l*<M<iiP i «n-*<'«i«^wi(5JMiPl 
«Tfe? «n5r«r^ «nf^i^ t^5 '?sf^, «rt&? ?N)^- 
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JT ^^\^ JT <f><i<i9l ^sj^rn ^iW II 

<4HlriH'f*l^l«M^ MIctWK-p^i q? II 
« <yf<4Tf|||jJui joq H<<^-d|j4lc6W I 

4<«4TiiHt^i^ii ^^ ^r^ ^n^ II 

«lfe<<4t«S^lf&l i^BWt STFT^ %ft: II 

II ^^doaSot)^ II 

Translation. 

Sanskrit Text. 

Salutation to the revered Ghm&dhipati ! 

I salute that greatness, the cause of the worlds, him who is 
an elephant (in shape) above his neck, who has the great 
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mountain for his maternal grandfather and does not possess 
any paternal grandfather. May Hari, who lifts up the uni- 
verse, and to whom, when he had assumed the shape of a boar, 
the ocean became a pleasure-pond, increase your happiness. 

There is a water flower ^ which, not having its equal, arose 
from the milky ocean, and which im withered, Idvara placed 
unsullied on his head. 

There grew a fruit from the penance of the earth, of extra- 
ordinary sweetness, in the Yadu family,^ of him {Candra) who 
is a receptacle of agreeable smells. In his (Candra' s) vigorous 
family arose a king Sarigama by name ; the heavenly river 
(Granges) shone like his path, whose gloiy was (like) that stream. 
Among the sons of him who was a storehouse of all jewels 
there was a sovereign prince Bukkamahtpdla like the Kaustubha 
gem among jewels. His (Bukkamahipdia's) and Gaurdm^ 
bikd^a son was Harihari4vara^ who, endowed with excellent 
qualities, was resplendent through the fulness of his glory like 
a pearl necklace. The fourteen worlds were not sufficient 
for the higher renown of his sixteen gifts, which renown 
pervaded all the regions. His (Harihar66vara's) son was 
PratdpadSvardya^ who, renowned on earth, became by his 
virtues to his subjects like an embodied joy. By this hero 
was wedded on the battle-field the goddess of fortune, the fire- 
woodlike enemies being sacrificed in his firelike prowess. His 
(Pratapadevaraya's) son, bom from Hemdmbikd^ was the hero 
Vijai/abhupdla>^ who knew all distinctive qualities^ was a 
storehouse of wisdom and excelled in modesty. This Yijaya- 
bhup&la guarded with his glory up to the sea the whole 
Dr&vi4a country given to him by his father. 

There lived in the house of the king Bukka, iSnsithhasuri of 
the Harita family, a man of renowned reputation ; even the 
parrots which were in the cages at the doors of this house 

' AUumon to Candra^ the moon. 

' Santftna (family) is also the name of one of the five trees of Indra*a 
heayen. 
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were fond of the sport of attraaptrng to refute the admitted 
facts of all soienoes. His son Tdrkikdcdrya^ knowing Tarka, 
Mimftitisft and Yy&karana, propounded to the kings of Hari- 
hara all the ordinances of dharma. His son Hampandcdrya^ an 
expert in all sciences^ was in consequence of his conduct 
honored like Y asi^tha. This wise man caused sixteen great 
gifts to be made by the king Hariharaand the prince D$va« 
r&ya. This Yij ayabhttp&la gave to the wise Hampanftrya the 
Tillage Ceftupidu in his country as a present. 

Kanarese Text,^ 

Hail ! The village-grant executed on the seventh day of 
the dark fortnight of the current year Durmukhi, in the 
victorious and prosperous 1338th (expired) Baka year by the 
blessed monarchy the honored Yirapratftpavijayar&ya Yo4a- 
yaru, to the logician Hampanaiya of the Haritagotra and 
Apastambafitltra, who is skilled in all the branches of learn- 
ing, is as follows : — 

The village of Cettupd^^ together with the tank near 
Tagara Irumpd^u, which village Cettup34u belongs to Eonai- 
kottapatti, which is enclosed in the freehold list of the H5baUi 
of Agara, (and) governed by Saptan&tha in the province of 
Pa4Abldu, together with twenty-three hons^ and three 
fanams according to the weight of the silver pagoda in the 
village, with one hon and one and-a-half fanams by money 
exchange, three and-a-half fanams and one bele by depre- 
ciation of currency, in all twenty-four hons, efght fanams 
and one bele in cash, together with the village of Yakdlu, is 
made over in honor of Mah&m&y&, the mine of glory, while 
water was poured out to legalize the gift. . 

The excise duties levied in this village, the road-cess, 
together with the tax on oil-mill owners and other oil-mongers, 

* In the Eanareae tzaxialaiion I have been much assisted by M.B.R. 
jr. /. Srinivdidcdrydr and M, TdtaiSiikatdtdedrydr. 

* One pallida has 2 hons, 1 hon 6 fanams, 1 fanam 8 beles, 1 b$k 2 vis, 1 vii 
i kandis. 
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on bazaanneiiy oloth merohaats and weavers, with all the 
inoome from revenue and all inoome from paddy should be 
enjoyed asa free gift so long as the sun and the moon last. 

This is the description of the four boundaries of the village. 
Commencing on the north-east, the stone inscription of JErra^ 
kondakenij thence the middle boundary line of the front stone 
(P), thence on the south-east boundary, the boundary ditch 
south of F<^to^9 thence southward Kalaravayalu^ thence 
southward the eastern boundary of Ereyakola^ thence south- 
ward ITaroii^aA^^^ and the pond at Qanapokkare^ thence south- 
ward PuUkulaj thence southward the northern stone of Sama* 
yandrdyanankula^ thence on the north-west Tevarumarmt in 
the middle of the hill, thence south-west a square stone, thence 
on the north EitikuU^ thence the northern snake hole of Ndcci^ 
mdhgala, thence the eastern bund of Teitmang9ya^ thence 
northward the stone inscription at Pallaguli of MurukankuU^ 
thence eastward the broken stone, thence towards the north- 
east the row of stones, thence the eastern comer of PdlakoUe, 
thence KaruvaJeveie, thence boundary stones, thence Errakono' 
iini. 

The mines, buried treasure, water, stones, actually existing 
and in future accruing property, visible and hidden property, 
such as animals, lands, coins, Jbc., which eight enjoyable 
freehold poeseesiens contained within these four boundaries 
are granted, while water was poured out to legalize the gift. 

SanakrU Text. 

The land, given to the Brahmans, is to be regarded surely 
in the world by all kings as a sister ; it is not to be enjoyed 
and not to be taxed.* 

Of the two, giving and protecting, protecting is better than 
giving ; by giving one obtains heaven, by protecting one 
obtains the imperishable state. The protection of what was 



* Tta other meaaing is *' wedded." 
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giyen by another is twice as good as what one giyes oneself. 
By taking away the gift made by another, the gift which 
one has made oneself becomes fruitless. Whoever should 
take away the land giyen by himself or by others is bom a 
worm in faces for 60,000 years. 

This bridge of law is the same for all kings, it is always 
to be observed by you. B&maoandra demands Has for ever 
from all the present and future excellent princes. 

In Tebtgu characters added Sbi Tbitahbaka. 



Text of the Second Sasanam. 

II JjSl*|W||(^Hd*!| 5TH: II 

MieiKH-^i^+j: fi»c<»«<|!tll*l- 
R^ld i H^W^H^H^i^t^ gi: II 
rH<<|^^H*« ^?WH; tll€pH^*i"n«d : I 

^4»K*<4^1 1%5H, *I^KHlPr ^t^T II 

i^i^ f«r «f% M^w ^^m- II 
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^\iSiH*\\^<{ ^mw«(*l5i^ «4K<iPI0'y<*) ^X. «n^- 

'IfPTPTPfrtrT^ f^l^amin^ ^K ! H>I»<|W<«(^ 

II «ft l%«i^ ^: II 

Tbanslation. 

{Sanskrit Text.) 

Salutation to the revered GhtnAdhipati I 

There lived in the house of the king Bukka, SrkiMMturi 
of the Harita family, a man of renowned reputation ; even the 
parrots which were in the cages at the doors of this house wero 
fond of the sport of attempting to break the rules of all 
soiencee. His renowned son Vifnuyqjvd was like Viim 
eminent in the most divine qualities, a scholar in tarka, a 
commentator famous throughout the world. This wise man 
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oaused sixteen great gifts to be made bj the king jETari- 
harindraj the brilliant glory of whose fame was white like 
a necklaoe of pearls. From him was bom Hampanar^fa^ an 
expert in all sciences, like Yasi^tha, and in virtues like 
another Yyftsa. 

He repeatedly caused to be made great grants and (presents 
of) villages by the king Harihara and the prince DSvardya, 
The son of Hampanftiya, Tdrkika^ renowned in tarka, imitated 
his forefathers in wiBdom and moderty. He is every day 
causing the king D^varaya to do righteousness, pleasing the 
king by his own virtues, which shine by modesty. Being its 
owner he gave to the Brahmans this village Gettup^u, which 
had been given to his father by the king Yijayarftya. 

Kanarese Text 

The deed of gift executed at the auspicious time of the 12th 
day of the bright fortnight in (the month of) EArttika in the 
current year Yidvavasu, which corresponds to the 3aka year 
1348, by the logician, the famous Ayyagalu, the son of the 
logician Hampanaiya, who was versed in all the branches of 
learning, is as follows : — 

In honor of the son of Hampanja.carya, who has legalized the 
gift by pouring out water, we have converted into an Agra- 
h&ram, containing 24 In&m Idnds, the village of Ceffupidu 
which had been granted by the Mahftr&ja Yijaya B&ya at 
the auspicious time of the 12th day of the bright fortnight 
in E[&rttika, in the year Yidv&vasu^ to our father Hampanaiya 
as a freehold village in the province of Padabi4u, and we 
have handed over the same to Br&hmans belonging to various 
gStras and different sQtras. 

This is the description of the names, gotras and stttras of 
the Br&hmans holding these In&m lands. 

2 In&m lands measuring ten k&gds granted by JTampoiiayya 

to driniv&sa of Ghurgagotra and Apastam- 
bastxtra. 
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meanaing ten kft^ {prantedby fan^MMiiryw 
to NafUfonabkt^, one of their desoendants. 
to E&yikddm BSmayafi ot Vftdhnlagofara and 

Apa8tam])ae&tnL 
to Bahiurandmabhafta of Yataagotra and 

Apaatambastktra* 
to Smnambadi D^wnm of 6aka|ijatt»» 

gOtra and ApaatambaaOtra. 
to FofioAmardfyanaMei/ier of fiathftmaiytriap 

g5tra and Apaatambaaatra. 
to HoiHgirindiha^ aon of YaradanAiayana- 

bhatfca granted ontheholydiijof I>yadafi. 
to Divaperumdl of the aame g5tia and aatra. 
to Tajvalbharati of Yataagotra and Apaatam- 

baa&tra. 
to JMhnabhafpa of Bhfixadv&jagGtra and 

Apastambaalltra. 
to Anantabhatfa of Bharady&jagOtta and 

Apastambastltra. 
to Ndrdyanabhaffa of Yftdbtdagdtre and 

Apastambaadtra. 
to Sridharahhatfa ot Knn^inagOtra and 

SddhftyanasQtnk 
to Tddavagif^itktra id Bh&iady&jagotra and 

Apaatambaaatra. 
to Subrahmtm^^»pan4Ua of AallzigOtra and 

Apaatambaa&tim. 
to BharaMvayya of Yataagotra andApaetam-i^ 

baadtxa* 
to Ndrdpanabhaffa ot Nidhravakft^yapagOtra 

and Apastambaatltra. 
to AnantdbAapfa ot AtrdyagOtra and Apaa* 

tambaaCktza. 
to Bdkkaperumdl of Y&dbtklagotia and Apaa- 

tambaadtra. 
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I InAm land meAsonag ten k&nis granted by Han^^aniSrya. 

to Bhutiw^Mhhatta of YotsagOtra and Apas-* 

tambattltra. 

1 ^, to Sndharabhaifa of GhurgagOtia and Apag* 

tambastltra. 

i „ to T^^ofpa of the same g6tra and sfttra* 

} ,, to BhadrandrdpMvbkafta of the Bame gCtra 

and sQtnL 

} ,, to Ndrdyam of EuniJinagQtra and Apaatam- 

basntra. 

} M to Tiruv9^adabkatfa of the same gOtra and 

antra. 

The niunber of InAm-landa la 24 in all, each containing ten 

kAniay the total made up being 240 kfinia. The village of 

Cefpupidu whidit irith its eigbt enjoyable posaeaaions i» 

granted aa a freehold Tillage in honor oi Mahftmftyft, ia to be 

enjoyed with pleaaure. 

Bow to 8bI YidvAPATi. 



HxaioitiGAL TljcwA-Qxa as THB TWO Nagabi iKaCBIPTIOVa 

AND ON THB LlNB OF EiNGS OF YuAYANAOABAlC 

The Telugu princely family which is mentioned hi the two 
KAgari insoriptiona ia the Kuraba dynasty of YijayanagaFamy 
of which Saiigama is the reputed ancestor^ while its origin 
IB traced to Yadu and eyentuaHy to Oandra, the moon. In 
the inacriptiona oocor the namea of Saf^atna, of Bukka and 
GhfHfwnlrikd, of Sarihara^ of PnUdpadSwirdifa and Sffmdmkikd^ 
of Vifayardya, and of D^var€fya. The name of X^var^a- 
oeoora twice in the text of the aeeond feaanam ; bat while the 
Divar&ym mentioned m the flrat place appeara to be id^itical 
with Ftetftpad^Tarftya^ yet, where the aame name oceura 
agam, it must refer to another person, aa Ddvar&ya ia called 
a reigning king nine yeara after Yijaya, the aon of the 
aboTe-mentioned Pratftpaddvarftya, had granted the first gifL 

The first grant was executed on the 7th of the dark foit« 
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night of the month of Bhadrapada in the Durmukhi year, 
after the 1338th year of the ^aka had expired, or on Monday, 
the 14th of September 1416 A.D. (Old Style). In it the king 
Yijayar&ya made over to Hampandrya^ the son of TdrJd^ 
kdoarya (also called Vi^nuyajvd), and grandson of the famous 
Srmmhamris a contemporary of Eong Bukka, the Tillage of 
CeffupS^u in Pa4ayi4n with its surronndings. 

In the second inscription (which dates from the 12th of 
the bright fortnight of E&rttika, in the year YiiSy&yasa, the 
1348th of the ^aka,^ or from Wednesday, the 24th of 
October 1425 A.D., Old Style) Ayyalu or Tdrkika, the son of 
Hampwndrya^ gave CettupG^Uf with its appurtenances, as free- 
hold property to certain Brfthmans as specified. 

Padabidu^ or in its modem form Halehi4u^ was the old 
residence of the Hoysala kings. The country of PadaKdu 
therefore refers to the realm formerly subject to the Ballftla 
kings. Tagara and Agara are probably the Tagara in 
Eoimbatore and the Agara of Yelavandtbr in Mysore. 
Some of the names of the other places are still found 
in their neighbourhood. Oettup§du would theoref ore lie in 
the mountainous tract south of the E[fty6rl. 

With respect to the lists of kings of Yijayanagaram, it 
must be admitted at once that a great confuinon prevails. 
Manuscript records and inscriptions on stone or copper are 
often entirely at variance with each other. Under these 
droumstances it is extremely difficult to arrange satisfactorily, 
according to chronological order, the succession of these rulers. 
I trust that the Archaeological survey lately instituted in 
this Presidency will obtain from the newly-colleoted in- 
scriptions sufficientiy trustworthy information to unveil the 
mystery which still covers this portion of Indian history. 

1 It ought to haye been 1347 ; the figure 8 is most likely a mistake of 
ISie engiayer. The year of the Brhaspati-cyQle can be generally accepted as 
correct. Fada^idda occurs in Bice's Mysore Inscriptions, p. 269. In old 
Kanarese p remains unchanged ; pa4a corresponds to the Tamil pafa (ui^) 
/Swp. 217. - \ :^/* 
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As the matter now stands lists of the kings of Yijayana- 
garam have been published by Horace Hayman Wilson both 
in his Deseriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection' and 
in the 20th Volume of the Asiatic Besearches,' by E. C. 
Bavenshaw in the same volume/ by A. C. Campbell in the 
introduction to his Telugu Grammar,^ and by Dr. Buchanan 
in his Journey from Madras.* With these I have compared 
an original list composed towards the end of the seventeenth 
century by Ersnasv&ml PUlai,' the Eamum of Candragiri^ 
and some other lists contained in the Local Becords. 

Though most of the lists taken from manuscript records 
give also the years of accession and termination of the differ- 
ent kings, yet much credit cannot be attached to these dates. 
Most of these lists have b^en prepared in comparatively recent 
times, and in consequence while they are pretty correct about 
more modemeventSytheyotherwiseoften contain some manifest 
mistakes. The principal cause of the inaccuracy withrespect to 
earlier dates seems to be the manner in which they were fixed. 
Starting from a comparatively modem date, the first year in 
the lists was found by subtracting gradually from this modem 
date the reputed length of the respective reigns of the different 
kings, and the initial date of the first reign, which ought to 
have been the terminus a quo^ is thus the result of backward 
calculation or the terminus ad qt$em} Otherwise it is impossi- 
ble to account, e,g.^ for the differences prevailing as to the 



* See Calcutta edition, 1828, pp. 292, 293. 

' 896 Asiatic Researches, vol. XX, p. 7. 

^ See ibidem^ Pedigree of the Kings of Vijayanagar, pp. 18, 19. 

' See p. xii in the fourth edition. — Dr. BumeU appears to haye, in his 
Elements of 8outh.Indian Palmography^ Second Edition, pp. 64, 66, cloody 
foUowed Gampbell's list. 

' ^ A Journey from Biadras through the Gountriee of Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar, second edition, 1870, pp. 283-288 and p. 686. 

^ 8u Mahratta Kyfeat, No. 46. 

" A similar practice was adopted in fixing the first year of the Dionysian 
..Sra, as shown by me in my monograph on the origin of the Ohristian 
Mia : London, 1876. 
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year of aooeadon of the fint Bukka. Honoe H. Wilson fixee 
ity aooording to manufloript reooidBy at 1313 A.D. or 1235 6.6^ 
fhe Eyf eat mentionfl 1236 6 A, Campbell giTee 1272 6.6. or 
1360 A.D., Baohanan datea it in one plao^ from 1295 SA 
or 1372-73 A.D., wMe in another plaoe><^ it must be 1217 
A.D., as, aooording to the text, 2937ean have elapsed between 
1510 A.D. and the aooessiim of Bukka. This latter instanoe 
MB a clear proof in favor of our oonjectore respecting the mode 
of fixing the dates of the reigns, as the Peimatixr {properiy 
6n Perwnlmdur) list contains no dates^ but only giyesthe 
length of the reigns. 

. The insoriptionsy on the other hand, fixthe reign of Bukka 
between 1350-80. 

Below we now arrange side by qide, for the sake of com:* 
parison, some of the most importantlistsof the kings of Yija- 
yanagaram: — 



Kamesof 



Length of Reign 
aooording to 



I 



•p. 



Names of Kings. 




Bukka 



Vijaya'" 

YiftiradBTai* 

Ramaddva 

Virftpsk^ 

HalHkarjuna 

B&macandra 

S&lavaga94ft I 
Odvazftya .. 



U 

14 

18 

8 

7 

6 

7 

9 

14 

15 



TS. 

14 

14 

18 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

16 



TS. X. O. 

14 











14 

18 

8 

7 

7 

9 

9 

16 




















TTarihaiu .. 
Bukka 
Harihaim .. 
yijaya Bnkln 
PallaBakka 
OfDHNja DSva 
BajaMkhara 
Vijaya 
PMia^ha orFkatapa 
Dsva. 



14 
29 
2S 
17 
16 
20 





8 




9 



10 
21 



D. 












•iS^vol. ii,p. 284. 

M S0$ ihidem, p. 686. Wi]son*8 DescriptiYe Oatalogoe I, p. 289, r«niaxlQ» 
« The T^nmaimr list makes the fizst date A.D. 1216." 

i> In Boohanan's list Vijaya is evidently by mistake placed belora Han* 
hara. 

I'BnchaDsn has 0«til>sp«; Local Beootds, VoL LI, p. 230, in the Xacken- 
sie Oollectian leads KaasidSya^tf^A (?#«)» otherwise it agroesthioa^ioit 
with Wilson ; and the Kyfeat has €Mhfa D0M. 
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Names of Kings. 



Length of Reign 
aooordingto 



9 



O 








Names of Kings. 




Kambaya'' .. 
KomAra Kumbaya . 

S&luvaga^^A n 
SAlava NarasiAga . 

Imma^i Ddva 
Prau^ Ddva** 
Ramacandra.. 
YaikiiQtlia . • 
DAmOdaia .. 
Naraai&ga . . 
Vila NaiasiAga 
KpfQa B&ya • • 
Acvnta 
SadftAiTa, or RAma 

Rftjain his name. 
Timmala 
Szlraiiga I . . 
JeAkatapati 
Silraikga II . . 
Yeftkataiaja 
RAmaddva . . 
Anegondi VeAkata 

pati ', , 

Snxaftga in 



TS. 

6 

4 

6 

40 

11 

80 

18 

19 

6 

16 

11 

21 

18 



12 
6 



TS. 

6 

4 

7 

49 

11 

• • 



21 
20 
13 



22 


22 


8 


8 


14 


14 


29 


29 


• • 


13 


. • 


8 


16 


7 



12 
10 



TS. M. D. 
6 



4 

7 

49 

11 






4> 










21 
20 8 8 

12 6 4 

22 1 12 
8 

13 6 
28 10 

18 

8 8 

7 

12 

10 



Vira R* jra 
Mallik&ijnna .. 
Rtmacandra 
Virftpakja 
NaraoAga 
Narasa . . 
(of whidi fiye in 

the name of his 

son) 
Vixa Narasiiiga . . 
K|r9Qa Rftya 
Acyuta . • • . 
{Saika TimmaJRdya) 
RsmaRAya .. 

Timmala .. 
ozira&ga . • 
Vetilcatapati 
Gicka Rftya . . 
RAmar&ya or Rama- 
ddva . • • . 



TS. M. D. 



4 
6 
1 
2 
6 
18 





















21 
12 

22 
6 
11 

14 

28 8 16 

4 

16 6 



Dr. Buohanan's list closes with the year 1646 A.D.y Wil- 
son's with 1666 A.D., the Eyfeat with 1674 ^fii. or 1662-63 
A.D., and CampbeU with 1662 8 A or 1630 A.D. 

It remains for us now to oomplete these lists bj adding to 
them extracts from other lists contained in Bavenshaw, 
Buchanan and the Local Becords. The 6aka year indicates 
the commencement of each reign. 



^ Wilson has Kombhaya, whidi is a name of (§iTa, while KamlMya is 
mq^posed to be another appeUation lor Narasiihha. 

1* These flye reigns ace omitted in the lists of Wilson and the Kjfeat, 
and this addition explains the abnonnal length of Buchanan's list. 

36 
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lists of Kings according to 



Ravenahaw.i* 



Local Records XLVI. 84,66, 
261, 262 and 265, 266. 



Buchanan.** 



fiukka BAya 
Harihara £ao 
Ddva Rao 
Vijaya Rao.. 
Pundara Deva Ran 
Ramchandra Rao 
Sn RaAga Raja being 
king of Kalyftn- 
patan, made war 
upon Ramchan- 
dra, and, depos- 
ing him, placed 
on the mosnad 
his own brother 
Narusinha R&ja 
Vlra Naxasinha R&ja 



iSaka. 

1256 

1289 

1313 

1336 

1346 

1372 



1395 
1412 



I 



Bukkanna . . 
Harihara 
Praa<}ha Ddira 
Vijaya R&ja 
Praudha Ddva 
R&macandra 
VirOpftk^ . . 
Nara8iihh& .. 
VlraNarasiihha ddva 



6aka. 

125» 

1289 

1^13 

1339 

1346 

1372 

1386 

1395 

1412 



Hanhara 

Buca 

Harihara 

Virapaksha Raya 

Buca Raya . . 

Deva Raya and 

Rama Raya. 
VirapcUksha Raya . . 
Deva Raya and 

Virapaksha Raya. 
Mamppa Raya 
Rama Raym and 

Virapaksha Raya. 
Prouwuda Etaym 
Vira Narasingha 

Raya. 



1273 
1295 
1326 
1330 
1331 
1338 

1349 
1377 

1381 
1408 

1420 
1430 



1. Bukka(A.D. 1370-1331). 

2. Harihara (A.D. 1385-1429). 

3. Deva Baya (A.D. 1426-1468). 

4. Mallikftrjuna(A.D. 1451-1465). 
6. VirtlpAksha (A.D. 1473-1479). 

6. Narasinha (A.D. 1487-1508). 

7. Krishna (A.D. 1508-1580). 



The principal question now before us is whether we are 
aUe to adjust somewhat these discrepant statements. Follow* 
ing as authority our two s&sanamSy we cannot but decide 
that in all probability the succession of the earlier kings was 
as follows : first Bukka ^^ (this is not contradictory to Bukka 
having succeeded his elder brother Harihara), then Harihara^ 
Pratapad^va or Praudha D&v^ Vijaya, and Ddvaraya or 
Prataparudra. The years of the fiasanams — 1338 S.8. and 
1348 hA, or 1416 and 1425 A.B.— agree with those of the 
reigns of Vijaya and Ddvar&ya according to the lists of 
Kavenshaw and of the Local Records. 

^* Asiatic Beaearohes, yoL xx, pp. 18, 19. >* See vol. ii, p. 284. 

^^ S^ Asiatic Researches, yoL zz, p. 7< 

^ Bukka had four brothers — Harihara, l§ambara, Mftr&paha and M uttappa. 



From the inscriptions we obtain^ according to Wilson," 
the following results : — 

8. Achynta (A.D. 1530-1542). 

9. Sad&tiva (A.D. 1542-1570). 

10. R&nia R&ja (A.D. 1547-1562). 

11. Trimala (A.D. 1560-1571). 
18. Sriranga (A.D. 1574-1584). 

13. Venkatapati (A.D. 1587-1608). 

14. Virar&ma (A.D. 1622-1626). 
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After the reign of these Kuruba prinoes the power of this 
dynasty Beems to have gradually deoreasedy the empire ^lit 
into partSy and rival kings established an independent rule. 
All the inf (»nnation at our dii^osal points to suoh a state of 
anarchy prevailing at the «nd of the Kuruba power up to the 
time that the Tuluva prinoe Narasiiiiha or Narasa obtained, 
through his statesmanship and bravery, the kingdom of 
Yijayanagaram. 

In the &¥it three lists, and especially in that of Buchanan,^' 
some of those rival prinoes are given as successive rulexs, 
while they should have figured as contemporaries. 

On page 265 we see that to o&luva Narasiitiha are ascribed 
49 years by Wilson and by the compiler of the Kyf eat It is 
very probable that he is identical with the Narasinga in 
Gampbell^s list, where he is only credited with S years. 
Considering that numerals which indicated months or days 
have been occasionally counted as years, ^ e.g.y in the case 
of driranga II, who ruled only 1& days instead of 13 years, 
it is not unlikely that instead of 49 years, 49 months or 4 
years ought to be read. This reduction of 45 years would 
at once fix the year of Bukka's accession to about 1358 
A.D. in concordance with the inscriptions. The accuracy or 
inaccuracy of these lists with rei^eot to the other kings, 
their order of succession, and the time ascribed to their reigns 
remains ^n open question. 

In the lists the name Saluva is of frequent occurrence. 
I regard it as a mere title equivalent to Vira or Siihha. 
Yirabhadra, the son of Siva, defeated in the Barabha avat&ra 
Yisnu, who had assumed the shi^e of Narasimha. The fight 
took place near SriiSaila in the Telugu country.^ 



» Su pp. 264, 266. 

^ A Sorabha or S&loya, a fabuIouB creature with a hnmaa trunk, six 
feet, two lion faces each with two beain, with anna and sideamis, and two 
wings, is often foond in the escutcheons of Native princes. 

Salra is moreover the name of an Asura slain by Vi^^u, it designates also 
a country and its inhabitants. 
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The EurabaB were at length Buoceeded by the dynasty 
founded by Naraaixftiha. Aooording to Bavenfihaw the Nara- 
pati prince firirangaraja of Elalyftna deposed B&maoandra 
and installed his brother Naiasiiiiha on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagaram. This is no impossibility. Though onr pedigree 
of the Narapatis does not contain a Sriranga who had a brother 
Narasiitihft, -there may have been existing a dnranga who 
had a near relation of this name. Our pedigree concerns 
more the family of K0dan4arftma, better known as Bftma 
B&ja, and the other branches of the Narapati dynasty are 
not so accurately giyen owing to the present def eotiTe state 
of our information.^^ On the other hand, if Narasiitiha, the 
founder of the new line of kingSy was a Boion of the Narapati 
family, a new light is thrown on the history of flie later 
B&jas of Yijayanagaram. For this assumption of relation- 
sbip, if traey'ezplaiDS to a great extent the influential position 
which theNarapatl prince Kddanda BdmagaineA at a subse- 
quent period in An^gundi. 

According to the Manuearitram the Tuluva prince ZVntma- 
rdfa married Dsvakideyi, and had by her a son Iharan^ 
who married Bukkam&mbft.^ In the P&rij&t&pahanuoam 
ISmrarqfa is reported to have defeated the Yavcuokas of 
Be4adakota near EandukCdru. Llvarar&ja and Bukkamftmba 
had two sons, NararimAarqfa^ and Timmardja. The former 



» It may perhaps haye been Srlxaftgaxftjay the gxandaon of Tiromalaxftja, 
the hzother of Bftma Baja. Nansilhha is caUed the head of the Narapatis, 
aad Kyapa KQ'a is often mentiooed fw Kaxapati Er^pa Raja. If the Bftjas of 
Vyayanagaram did not possess previously to the acoession of Nanwizhha the 
title Narapati, it is easily explained why they were afterwaxds caUed Nara- 
patis, as they belonged to the family of the Narapatis. 

ss The PftzijfttftpahazaiQam names Lakkftmba as the wife of liiraiaxftja and 
Narasarftja as their son. 

*s In the lists oocors (p. 266) Tmmaji DftTa (or Tmtn^i Ti^aytn^j betwaea 
Nazasixhha (or Sftluva Naraaixfaha) and Vlra Narasiiiiha. As Naiasiihha, the 
father of Ylra Narasiihha, is said to have reigned twice, at first lor himself 
aad the second time for a while for his son Vtm Harasbhha, aa Immw^i 

(9^^9i\ means twice, and as this word as well as Mumma^i (j'^^'B^\ 

ihrioe» is used in names {f.g., the Tfttftcftryas have the name lmma4i, for they 
get twice tdmbOiam before other Brthmans when at the court of Bajas), I 
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oaptured Yidy&pura and resided eventually at Yijayanaga- 
ram. He had two wives ; by his legitimate queen Timmdmba, 
he had a son Vira Nareimhardjay while by his other wife 
Nftgam&mba he beoame the father of the famous Krpu^ Bqfa. 

The degree of relationship whioh existed between Kr^na 
Baja, Aqyuta Raja, and Sadft&va B&ja is not quite clear, the 
statements on this point being contradictory. 

That some relationship besides connection by marriage 
existed between Er^na B&ja and Sadsiiva B&ja on the one 
side and B&marftja on the other must be admitted. Though 
generally regarded as the son-in-law of Kr^na B&ja, he is 
often also called the son-in-law of Sad&diva B&ja. At all 
events he reigned in the name of the latter, leaving him 
nothing but the name of sovereign. He is often described as 
the Aliya B&ma B&ja.^ After his death his brother Tiromala 
B&ja established himself at Penugonda, leaving the throne 
eventually to his son Snranga B&ja. Yeiikatapati B&ja suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing for some years his power in 
Penugon<|[a, Candragiri and its neighbourhood, but he never 
recovered the influence of the former kings of Vijayanagaram. 

believe that this word Imma^i allades to the second administnitioii of Karaaa, 
who may have kept up his own Tttlnva court. On page 68 in the XLVII 
Volume of the Local Records the List Pran^haraya of Vijayanagaram is called 

Mumma^i Fraa4harayalu ^s6x^S iJ!r*^ir"OOSoo^^ where the miMmlng of 
tin^% corresponds to that of S^^d in Imma4i Ddva. 

^ Abont Bftma B&ja see p.246,248. CompareTAtf JFart of th«JU{ja$ by Oharlea 
Philip Brown, p. 3. " His (Krishna Bayalu's) wives were two, named Ohinna 
Devi and Tiromala Devi. Aa they had only female children, Timmala Devi'a 
danghter was married to Bama Bayalo, and Ghinna Devi'a daughter waa 
given in marriage to his younger brother Tirumala Rayalu. Than theoe 
ladiea (the queens dowager) proposed to crown Bama Baya as ' Son-in-law 
Begnant,' (lit. they oonf erred the Aliyapattam ; Aliya in KAnTiJi/ii signifying 
a son-in-law)." In the Local Beoords, VoL XLVII, p. 66, Krvpa Bftya's 
daughter ia called TirumalAmba, and her husband AJO l^m^ B&ya. 

TJ^Cfi&ex)^ A]|0 oQiTefponds to the Telugn alludu Q^^^\ One of the 
wives of Krma Baja was the daughter of the BAja of Katak. 
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After him the decline became more marked, till the princes 
at Candragiri succumbed to the king of Golgonda. 

The present chief of the Narapati family is the P&leg&r of 
Andg^di Naradmha Rdyay a great-grandson of Tirumala 
Bdya^ to whom /rom motives of humanity and policy and not as 
« matter of right was granted a pension in 1801, which in 
1807 was fixed at Bs. 1,377-11-4 per mensem.^ 
The following suocessicMi list will, on the whole, be correct : — 

A.D. T. M. D. 

Ylra Narasiihha 148S-1509 21 

Kr9pa 1509-1630 20 3 8 

Acyuta 1530-1542 12 6 4 

Sadftsiva,^ in his name reigns 1542-1564 21 .1 12 

RiLma Rftja. 

Tiramala, B&ma's brother.. .. 1564-1572 8 



** Bavenshaw gives in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 19, the sacces- 
flors of ^tl Raftga Rao, but his acoount is evidently not quite correct. These 
successors are " Venkatapati, Bftma Rao, Harid&s (1693), Chak Das (his 
brother) 1704, Chinna DAs (1721), RAma Raya (1734), GopiLl Rao, son of Chak 
Dfts, Venkatapati (1741), Trimala Rao (1756), Yira Yenkatapati Rama RAya, 
31st May 1829.'' The Local Meemhy Yol. XLYII, pp. 66, 67, mention as 
8nraftgaraja*ssuccessorBYeAkatapati,RAmaR&ya, Tirumala, his son R&ma 
Raya, his son GOpala R&ya, his son Yira Yeftkatapati Raya, Yeftgapayya, 
Cinnarftya, Rftma B&ya, Cinnad&saraya, Hiredftsaraya and R&ma R&ya. 

Ravenshaw says that Yira Yenkatapati Rama R&ya died a minor on the 
81st May 1829, ** and there being no heir, thejafftr, I understand, has lapsed 
to tite Kizam*s Government, and the pension of 1,500 rupees' per mensem to 
the Company." According to the Proceedings of the Madras Gktvemment, 
Revenue Department, 19th November 1872, Tirumala R&yu, the father of 
Yira Yefikatapati, died in 1824 and the latter died unmarried in 1831. At 
the time of his death no male descendant of Tirumala R&ya, it seems, existed, 
but Tirumala R&ya's eider son, who had died before his father, had^eft a 
daughter, and tkis daughter had a son Tirumala Ddvarftyalu, who eventually 
vuooeedei. His two sons YeAkatarftma Rftyalu and Kr9pa Devar&yalu 
mcceeded him respectiv^y in 1866 and 1871. The latter died childless in 
1872, and was succeeded by his cousin Narasiihha R&ya, the son of Lak^ml 
Ddvamma, the sister of his father Tirumala Ddvar&yalu. 

I am indebted for this information to the kindness of the Hon. D. F. 
Carmichael, Senior Member of the Madras Council. 

** In Campbell's list SadAtiva's name is omitted, and Salka Timma R&ya 
mentioned as the immediate successor of Acyuta. He was the nnde, 0.^., the 
JSaUka (see p. 234), of the young prince and usurped for a time the throne. 
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A.D. 


T. 


X. p. 


drlraftga I, Tirumala'B son 


. . 1672-1685 


13 


6 


VeAka^apati 


.. 1685-1615 


28 


10 


6ilraftgall«' 


.. 1615 





13 


Yefikatapati 


. . 1615*1624 


8 


8 


R&madeva 


.. 1624-1631 


7 





Andgimdi VeAkatapati^ . . 


. . I631rl643 


12 





Srlr4ftga*« 


1653 
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It is this 6riranga who in 1639 granted to Mr. Francis 
Day, the English negotiator, the settlement at Madras. He 
must have been therefore already at that time the reigning 
llaja in Candragiri.** After his overthrow the Narapatis 
retained only Anegundi, but the subsequent history of the 
Narapati princes is of no general interest. 

The genealogical table which accompanies this article 
shows only the pedigree of the Narapatis up to about 1564 as 
contained in the Narapativijayam. 



Appendix. 

In all the South Indian inscriptions and manuscript records 
which refer to historical events the dates are generally speci- 
fied by the current years of the cycle of Brhaspati, by the 
years of the S&livilhana Saka, by the years of the Kaliyuga, or 
by other eras in use in various parts of the country. The 
three first computations are the most important, and it is 
therefore quite d propos of this investigation that something 
may here be stated about them. 

Though the Brhaspati cycle was probably introduced into 
India later than the other two eras, it has in the last 900 
years taken such a hold on the mind of the Hindus that 
nearly all their computations contain the years of this cycle. 
It is learnt by heart by children and not forgotten by them 
during their lifetime. Wherever, therefore, the year of the 
cycle disagrees with the year of either the 6aka or the Kali- 

^ Wilson gives thirteen yean instead of thirteen dajs to 8x1 RaAga II. 

^ I am doubtful whether Andgundi Ve&katapali and dil RaAga did not 
rule at the same time. Karftya;QaTana is given as An^gundi VeAkatapati'a 
place of residence, it is therefore very probable that during his reign &1 fiaftga 
resided already at Candragiri. 
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yiiga, preference ought to be given to the former. In most 
insoriptions and deeds the expired year (gatdbda) of dfiliyft- 
hana or of the Kaliyuga is given simultaneously vidth the 
current year of tiie oyde of Brhaspati. As th^e three years 
of the Brhaspati cycle, of S&liv&hana, and of the S[aliyuga 
coincide practically in theit duration, their computation seems 
to be very easy ; but the peculiar habit indicated has been the 
cause of many errors. An example will enable the reader to 
readily understand this mode of reckoning. The present year, 
1882-3, corresponds to Citrabhanu, 1805 Saka, 4984 Eali- 
yuga, but in inscriptions and documents it is called 1804 
iSaka, 4983 Kaliyuga. A Prussian document would afford an 
analogous instance if in it this year 1882 were designated as 
1881 A.D., the 23 of Wilhelm I (the present king succeeding 
to the throne early in January 1860) ; 1881 A.D. taking the 
place of the year of the Saka, and 23 the number of the year 
in the sixty years' cycle. 

Colonel Warren has fully explained in his work Kdlasanka^ 
lUa^ the intricacies of Indian chronology, which he had 
thoroughly mastered. In his chronological tables which he 
published in his work he printed at the head of the columns 
containing the eras of the Kaliyuga and S&livahana the word 
expired, intimating by this way the custom which the Hindus 
followed of writing down the expired year and not the 
current. 

It was very unfortunate that Colonel Warren adopted this 
method^ which was not necessary, as a note intimating the 
custom would have answered the purpose as well. For by 
this arrangement years which are not synchronous with each 
other may be mistaken as such. If the current Saka and 
Kaliyuga years had been printed together with the Brhaspati 
years, an attentive reader would have quickly deducted one 
year from the current 6aka or Kaliyuga year in order to 



* A Gollection of Memoin on the yariouB modes according to which the 
Nations of the soothem parts of India divide Time. By Lieutenant- Colonel 
John Warren : Madras, 1825. 
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verify the ooireotnees of the date of the insoription. A 
peculiar mode of notation, however widely spread, should 
never be made a cause for distorting actual facts. 

Unluckily, in this case Warren's well-meant but injudi- 
cious caution was to a certain extent the cause of all the 
inaccuracies to be met with in subsequent works on Indian 
chronology and history, some of which were published with 
the intention of rectifying dates. 

For Prinsep, who followed in the footsteps of Warren, 
though well aware of this peculiarity,'^ omitted to reprint the 
word es^ired at the head of the columns containing the years 
of the Kaliyuga and the daka. Moreover, Frinsep's note on 
this subject is not accurate throughout, as we read in it : — 

'' It should be borne in mind, that the natives, in speaking or 
writing a date in simple years, always express the number of years 
expired, not the current year, as is the custom in Europe. When 
they mention the month, therefore, they mean the month of the 
following current year ; but as the numerical denomination of 
the Hindu year remains unchanged throughout it, no thought 
need be taken of the distinction of expired years unless where 
a calculation has to be made from an initial epoch. In common 
parlance they may be treated like the current years of any other 
system, as being more consonant with our ideas, and less liable 
to cause mistakes in transferring dates to and fro.'* 

Wherever the Brhaspati cycle is in use, the month given 
belongs to the year of that cycle, and not to the 6aka or 
Kaliyuga year. As amatter of fact the Hindus use in com- 
mon life always the current year, and seem only to deviate 
from this custom when adding to it the expired Saka and 
EaUyuga year, which, being a matter of the past, is repre- 
sented by a cardinal and not by an ordinal numeral. In the 
same manner a person when asked how old he is, uses either 
the cardinal numeral when stating the exact number of years 
he has already lived {e.g.^ I am twenty years old), or he 
employs the ordinal, saying : I am in my twenty-first year. 

^ See Jamee Frinaep's Uteful TabUe, edited by Edward Thomas, pp. 163, 
179, 180 and 201-212. 

36 
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How Prinsep oould say ^* no thought need be taken of the 
distinotion of expired years" seems rather peouliar when it 
becomes known that all those who adopted his lists in the 
belief that they represented the actuals mistook the expired 
for ouzrent years^ and, r^resenting them as suoh in their 
writings, perpetrated an error which is still prevailing. This 
incorrectness disfigures 0. P. Brown's Gydio Tables and 
Ephemerides ; it pervades the Chronology of Oowasjee Patell ; 
and it is to our regret even to be met with in the Glmmo- 
logical Tables lately published in Madras. 

Asy moreover, the speUing in most cases is erroneous, the 
dxty years of the Brhaspati cycle will be printed below (the 
Sanskrit name being printed in its undeclentional form in 
Roman characters, the South-Indian vernacular in Italic 
letters), together with the corresponding 6aka and E[aliyuga 
year, our common era following at the end. 



Name of the Tear. 


Year of 
the^. 

Saka. 


Year of 

theKaH- 

yuga. 


YearA^D. 


1. Pkabhava {Prabhtwa) 

2. TxbhaTa (Fi^AmMi) 

3. dokla (&ArAi) 

4. PtamOda {FramMUa) . . 
6. PrajApatl {PnyHtpaiti) . . 

6. AAgiras {A^igiroM) 

7. SiUnQkba (ift-imuAAa) 

8. Bh&va (Bhdva, seldom Bhava) . . 

9. TuvanW (Yuva) 

10. Dhfttr " (Bhdtu) 

11. Ifvara (/ifvara) 

13. Piamathixi ^ {Pramdthi) 

14. Yikrama ( Vikrama) 
16. Vna(rr#a»or Vifu) 

16. Cittabfaann (Ciiraihdnu) 

17. Subhsnu or Svabhanu {Subhdnu). 


1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804* 

1806 

1806 


4969 
4970 
4971 
4972 
4973 
4974 
4976 
4976 
4977 
4978 
4979 
4980 
4981 
4982 
4983 
4984 
4986 


1867-1868 
1868-1869 
1869-1870 
1870-1871 
1871-1872 
1872-1873 
1873-1874 
1874-1876 
1876-1876 
1876-1877 
1877-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1884 



" Norn, fifing. Tuvd. « Nom. sing. Dhdt4. 

" Nom. sing. Vratnathh All the nouns in in take the nom. sing, in I. 
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Name of the Tear. 


Year of 

the 6^ 

yfthana 

Saka. 


Year of 

theKaH- 

yuga. 


Year A.D. 


18. Tftia^a X^Hrafui} 


1807 


4986 


1884-1885 


19. Parthiva (Firtkiva) 


1808 


4987 


1885-1886 


20. y7aya(Fyaya) 


1809 


4988 


1886-1887 


21. Sarvajit {8arw^) 


1810 


4989 


1887-1888 


22. &BLrndbMam^{8ar9adhdrt) 


1811 


4990 


1888-1889 


23. YirOdhiTi » {Virddhi) . . 


1812 


4991 


1889-1890 


24. Yikrti or -to (FiJfcr^O .. 


1813 


4992 


1890-1891 


25. Khara [Khara) 


1814 


4993 


1891-1892 


26. Nandana (i^Totuism^ 


1815 


4994 


1892-1893 


27. Vijaya (n/aya) 


1816 


4995 


1893-1894 


28. Jaya(/aya) 


1817 


4996 


1894-1895 


29. Manmatha {Mammatha) . . 


1818 


4997 


1895-1896 


30. Dttimukba {Durmukhi) . . 


1819 


4998 


1896-1897 


31. U6maljuabeLor'hixi^{Hevilambi). 


1820 


4999 


1897-1898 


32. Vilamba or -bin » ( Vilarkbi) . . 


1821 


5000 


1898-1899 


33. Vik»rin»(riiWrt) , .. 


1822 


5001 


1899-1900 


84. (Survaxin *> (/^frMn) 


1823 


5002 


1900-1901 


36. Flava ( JPlEaf a) 


1824 


500|3 


1901-1902 


36. Subliakrt (iAidA«AW) .. 


1825 


5004 


1902-1903 


37. Sobhana or ^bhakrt (/St^hoHa 
or jSdbhakrt). 


1826 


5005 


1903-1904 


38. KrOdhin » (frSifAt^ 


1827 


5006 


1904-1905 


39. VidTftyasu (rt/iMfrofftf) .. 


1828 


5007 


1905-1906 


40. Parftbhava [I^trdbhiwa) . . 


1829 


5008 


1906-1907 


41. Plavaftga (iV^voA^a) 


1830 


5009 


1907-1908 


42. Ellaka (Kllaka) . . 


1831 


5010 


1908-1909 


43. Saumya {Saumya) 


1832 


5011 


1909-1910 


44. Sadbara^ {Sddhdrapa) . . 


1833 


5012 


1910-1911 


46. VirOdhakrtor-dhikrt(Fird^At;tr<) 


1834 


5013 


1911-1912 


46. Paildhavin » {Farldhdvi or Parf- 


1835 


5014 


1912-1913 


47. PramAdm» (Ttamidtea) 


1836 


5015 


1913-1914 


48. Ananda (.<Jfi4iMd<ei} 


1837 


5016 


1914-1915 


49. Rakyasa (HakfoM) 


1838 


5017 


1915-1916 


50. Anala or Nala (J^Ta/^) 


1839 


5018 


1916-1917 


51. PiAgala (P»^a/a) 


1840 


5019 


1917-1918 



^ Nom. sing. Framdthi. All the nouns in in take the nom. sing, in I. 
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Name of the Tear. 


Tear of 
theSaH- 


Year of 
theKaH- 

yoga- 


Tear A.D. 


52. KAkyukti or -ta (Kdla^ukt^ . . 
58. SiddhUthadr-thin^C^MMMHAt) 

54. Raudra (itoiMfW) 

55. DuTinati {Durmati) 

56. DimduUu (X^niM^Ai) . . 

57. BudhirOdgarin » {Rudhiriidgdri^, 

58. RalrtAlcva or -kfi or -kfin » (J2a^ 

59. ErOdhana (f rfl^AiMMi) . . 

60. Kfaya {Akfoyd) 


1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 


5020 
5021 
5022 
6028 
5024 
6025 
5026 

5027 
5028 


1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1928 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 

1925-1926 
1926-1927 



These namee seem to be of considerable antiquity. They 
are all mentioned in the 8th chapter of the Brhatsamhiid^ 
and being well known are probably not enumerated in the 
Suryaaiddhdnta. The names in current use in Southern India 
have most likely been derived from the following verses 
ascribed in Kamal&kara's NirnayMindhu to the ancient 
astronomer Gt&rgya. 

PrabhavO Vibhavad dukla^ PnunOdO*tha Ptejftpati^ 
AftgiiM drtmukhO BhAvO Tuva DbatMvaraBtatha 
Bahudhanya^ Pnunathl ca VikramO'tha Vnastatha 
Gitrabhaniu Subhanud ca Tarapa^ ParthivO Vyaya^ 
5. Sarvajit Sarvadhan ca VirOdhI Vikrtib Khara^ 
NandanO Vijayad caiva JayO Manmathadurmakhaii 
BomalambO VilambO*tba Yikaxl ^arvail Plavah 
dubhakrcotiObhaaa^ Krodhl VUvayaauparabhaTau 
PlavaAga^ Kllakas Saumyas SadharapO VirOdhalqrt 
10. Parldhavi Pramadi ca Anando HakfasO'DalatL 

PiAgala^ KalayuktaA ca Siddh&rthl Randradurmatl 
Dundabhi RudbirOdgan Baktakyiti KrOdbanali Kfayatk.** 

*3 Nom. Bing. Pramdthl, All the nouna in in take the nom. aing. in I. 

** With respect to the namee compare alao Apnipurdfta, Chapter 139, the 
JpOiifaratnantdld and other Bimilar works. Dr. BumHl^ in the second edition 
of his El9mmt9 of South Indian Palaeography ^ when referring to the list of the 
years of the cycle of Brhaspati, remarks as follows : *' This list is not to be found 
in the Sanskrit treatises *' (page 73» note 4), and " This list is compiled from 
Ck>lonel Warren's Kala SankaHta, Mr. C. P. Brown's cyclic tables, inscriptiona 
and the practice of the people of Sonthem India. I am not aware that any 
old list exists*' (page 74, note 2). — Another MS. reads in line 4 Srabha- 
nntea, in line 5 Vikrta^» in line 7 Hemalambl, in line 9 VirOdhikrt^ and in 
line 11 Kftlayuktitea SiddharthO Baudridnrmatl. 



From 2Vftr&Tapa, 

Narapatrnjayam Na • 88rd in deBoent from Arjuna is given in the 
is Tatapinna* The pt « Vlra Hemm&iiT&ya ; HemmftiirAya'i ion 
oontainB the names o arapativijayam. The BalabhAgayatam alone 
as the Nai»pati?ijayi ^® Vasncaritram, KaraBabhCtpAUyam as well 

^ential points. 

I 



(Sikyyavaihfo.) 



KalikftlaoOjaTibhn, 
from him ia deacmided. 

I 

POcirftja. 
Timmala. 



Yallabha. 



Timn 



I I 

Tiramala.1 Vi^hala. 



Timma. 



— I I 

LaUcikmba d. marries Anpala. 



Srtraikga. 

I 



I- 
G«pAla 

(adopts SrlraAga). 



Narasar&ja,* 
(reigns at Toragalln.) 

firlraAga. 



Mnrti. 

iron of Bh»Uft MOrti, the reputed author 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 



TBAN8LITERATI0N OF 8ANSKEIT AND DEAVIDIAN 

WORDS. 



GuttiiralB 


. .. k, kh, 


g, gh, ft, h, 


h, 


», 


• 

A. 




Palatals 


.. c, oh, 


j, JK fif «, 


y. 


h 


If e, 0, 


ai. 


liingaals 


.. \, tk, 


4, i\ 9, V, 


rCO. 


r, 


?. 




Dentals 


. .. t, th, 


d, dh, n, 8, 


10.), 


I 






LabialB 


.. p, ph, 


b, bh, m, ti, 


▼, 


n, 


tt, 0, 0, 


au. 


Anusvftra • 


• • • ih. 













Short e and o, as well as r and }, occTir only in Drayidian words. 



GusTAv Oppbrt. 
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V. 

SKETCH OF THE WORK OF THE GEOLOGI 
CAL SURVEY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 



It is proposed to give in the following pages a brief sketch 
of the work done by the members of the Geological Survey in 
Southern India and to draw attention to the more important 
points of interest, whether practical or purely scientific, con- 
cerning the several geological formations met with. It is 
desirable that this should be done, as a good deal of mis- 
apprehension and positive ignorance exists with regard to 
both the nature and extent of the work accomplished. This is 
perhaps not much to be wondered at, seeing how very little 
geological science is cultivated in Southern India. The great 
interest excited by the gold-mining speculations set on foot 
within the last few years would, it might have been expected, 
have drawn general attention to the numerous publications 
of the geological surveyors treating on many parts of the 
Madras Presidency and adjoiningdistricts of the Nizam's State 
and the southern oollectorates of the Bombay Presidency ; 
but it has only done so very partially. 

Geological surveys have been established in every country 
with a civilized Government for the collection of reliable data 
as to the real mineral status of the countiy for the informa- 
tion of the Qovemment and the general public. Most of 
these data are best represented in maps giving the ground 
plan of the various formations exposed, which are distin- 
guished by different colors. With the addition of a few con- 
ventional symbols such a geological map shows at a glance 
facts which it may have required months or years of laborious 

37 
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fieldwork to oolleot. No amount of word painting, however 
excellently done, will convey a clear idea of an onBeen lands- 
cape, but a sketch, even though a rough one, inunediately 
conveys a distinct idea and enables the spectator to realize in 
great measure what he vainly strove to do before. The 
geological map is the sketch supplying the distinct idea of 
the structure of the country and of the relative geographical 
distribution of the mineral wealth it may happen to contain. 
The preparation of a general geological map of a new, or 
little known, country is therefore the second great object of a 
geological survey, the first being of course the discovery of 
new deposits of valuable mineral. This first object is one that 
may be attained fully or partially, or not at all, according to 
the peculiarity of the country traversed ; (hunting for minerals 
will not cause them to appear where nature has not placed 
them), but the second object is one that Can always be attained 
if sufficient time be allowed for the ground to be gone over. 

The time that should be allowed cannot be calculated eloeely 
beforehand ; there are so many factors to be considered, e.^., 
Ihe sizeand accessibility of the country under survey, the com* 
plexity or simplicity of the geological structure, the scale 
of the survey, the amount of detail to be given, the number 
of surveyors you can place upon the work, the length of season 
during which fieldwork can be carried on, favorable and 
unfavorable seasons, and last but not least, in tropical countries 
especially, the sickness or health of the men engaged. These 
diiSerent factors vary so exceedingly in different parts of a 
vast country like India that it is extremely difficult to make 
even a guess how long it will take to finish a large and 
diversified tract of country. Many difficulties that formerly 
beset the surveyor have been overcome by the extension of 
railways and good roads ; while new and reliable maps and 
the veiy valuable information contained in the new District 
Manuals are also of great assistance. 
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For the syrtematio geol<^;7 of India the reader is referred to 
the Manual of the Geology of India — a masterly remme of all 
that was known of the geological struoture of tiie ooontiy up 
to 1879. ^ The third volume ' of this great work, treating of 
the economic section of the subject, has also jost appeared, and 
as a whole, the work is one highly to be commended to eveiy 
lover or student of geology in India. He will find these 
volumes a rich treasure-house of facts «well marshalled and 
ably discussed in all their bearings on the geological theories 
that have been started in solution of difficult points, whether 
of specially Indian or of general interest. These three noble 
and richly-illustrated volumes may, without fear of contra- 
diction, be pointed to as the cheapest books ever published 
in India, or (as far as the writer is aware) anywhere else. 
Both typographically and pictorially they reflect great credit 
on all concerned in their publication. 

The systematic survey of the geological features of India 
began practically with the appointment of the late Dr. T^ 
Oldham in March 1861, the previous labors of Dr. Yoysey, 
Mr. A. H. Williams, and Dr. McClelland having been quite 
local and desultory. Much too of Dr. Oldham's work in 
the earlier years after his appointment was necessarily 
desultory, as he was called upon to visit and describe 
different and disconnected regions. It was not till after the 
arrival of Lord Canning, who took a warm interest in the 
geological investigation of India, that Dr. Oldham and the 
band of young geologists he had obtained from Europe were 
placed in a position to enter upon the systematic examination 



1 A Manual op thb Gboloot of Iwdia by H. B. Medlicott, x.a., Snperin- 
tendent, and W. T. Blanford, a.k.s.i(., f.b.8., Deputy Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1879. Parts i and ii, with 2 mapa and 
21 platea, pp. Ixzx and 887. Price Ba. 8. 

* Manual of thb Gboloot of India, part iii, Economic Geology by V. 
Ball, Officiating Deputy Superintendent, Geological Surrey of India, Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 6 maps and 10 plates, pp. xx and 663. Price Bs. 5. 
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of the vast country, by far the greater part of which was 
geologically a terra incognita. 

The survey of the Madras Presidency was taken up early 
in 1857, when Mr. H. F. Blanford was deputed with Messrs. 
C. Mk. Oldham, W. King, and H. Gteoghegan ' to examine 
imprimis the cretaceous rocks known to exist in Trichinopoly 
and South Aroot, in order to obtain, if possible, a fixed geolo- 
gical and palaeontological horizon, a datum level as it were, to 
which to refer the various sedimentary rocks that might be 
met with as the survey progressed. When the Madras pcurty 
of the Geological Survey entered upon its work, the amount of 
geological information they found ready to hand concerning 
Southern India was considerable, but much of it was of little 
or no value. A number of writers had, it is true, given their 
views to the public, but most of them related only to very 
circumscribed tracts, or if like the geological summaries of 
Calder, Newbold, and Carter ^ they treated of the general geo- 
logical structure of the peninsula, they were necessarily mere 
outlines of the subject, many large tracts of country being 
quite imknown to geologists and others known only by rapid 
traverses. No tract of any size had been mapped or examined 
olofiely and systematically. Qreenough's Geological Map 
of India, the only one which had then appeared, though 
worthy of much praise as a most laborious compilation, was of 
little practical use, as it abounded in serious errors both 
geological and geographical. The most important and 
extensive series of geological facts then known was that con- 
tained in Captain Newbold's * Summary — a very able work 

' Mr. Geoghegan died of sunstroke in 1866, and his place was taken by the 
author. 

* Published respectively in 1833 Asiatic Researches, yoL xriii, 1844-60 ; 
Jonznal, Royal Asiatic Society, vols, viii, ix, and zii, and 1864 ; JonxnaLi 
Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ▼, and reprinted in Geological Paper, 
on Western India in 1867. 

• Cbptain Newbold was attached to the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
ment of the Madras Army. 
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deserving of much more attention than it afterwards received. 
Many of Newbold's most important deductions were the 
result of his personal observations over extensive areas which 
he traversed during his frequent official journeys. 

The work of other original observers will be referred to in 
the sequel when dealing with the geological formations they 
described. 

Shortly ^ after the commencement of the geological survey 
in Madras, Mr. H. F. Blanford had to proceed to the Nil- 
giris on account of his health, and while there occupied himself 
in surveying the plateau of that interesting mountain mass. 
The immediate result of this was to show the fallacy of a 
view held by Captain Newbold as well as many others at 
that time and still later, namely that each of the mountain 
plateaus and ridges contained a great irrupted nucleus of 
granitic rocks. Subsequent researches have shown that such 
granitic nuclei have no existence anywhere in Southern India, 
and that the metamorphic rocks (the hypogene rocks of 
Newbold) have not been greatiy broken up and dislocated by 
intrusions of granite, to which the present outlines of the 
countiy were supposed to be largely due. The existing 
outlines are almost entirely due to atmospheric erosion acting 
over vast periods of time, the gneissic highlands of the south 
of the peninsula being one of the oldest known portions of 
t^rra fiftno. 

The cretaceous rocks, with the examination of which the 
survey of South India began, were discovered in 1840 by 
Mr. Eaye, of the Madras Civil Service. A large collection of 
fossils was made by him and Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, M.C.S., 
and submitted to the eminent palsoontologist. Prof. Edward 
Forbes, who described and figured many new forms in a very 



* Hr. H. F. Blanford's Memoir on the Nllgiria appeared in 1S69 in 
Tol. i. of the Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of India. 
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interesting monograph, in whioh he referred the Triohinopoljr 
and Yriddhftohalain beds to the age of the upper green sand 
or ganlt, and the Pondioherry beds to the neooomian of 
European geologists. M. Aloide D'Orbigny, the disting^uished 
French palaeontologist, from an examination of a ooUeotion 
of fossils made near Pondioherry, arrived at. a rathw differ* 
ent oonolusion, and regarded the rooks as of upper oretar 
oeous age. The deduotions of each of these eminent natu- 
ralists were justified by the materials they severally dealt 
with, but the subsequent examination by Dr. Stoliozka' of 
the whole of the superb ooUeotion of fossils oolleoted by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford and his oolleagues showed the age of the 
series expressed in GngUsh geological terms to range from the 
upper green sand to the upper ohalk, or to use the conti- 
nental nomenclature from the Genomanian to the Senonian 
periods. Several seasons were devoted by Mr. H. F. Blanford 
to the dose and critical examination of that most interesting 
region, and he embodied his results in an admirable memoir 
which appeared in 1863. Unfortunately no good maps on a 
sufficiently large scale exisced on which to lay down the details 
of the very intricate and often very obscure and consequently 
difficult stratigraphal disposition of the beds ; hence the map 
accompanying the memoir can only be regarded as a sketch 
showing the general features and representing very inade- 
quately Mr. H. F. Blanford's elaborate mapping of the 
oountiy. Mr. H. F. Blanford sub-divided the South Indian 
oretaceoos rocks into three groups, the Arialur, Trichinopoly^ 
and TTtatur groups, to enumerate them in descending order. 
The cretaceous rocks as seen along their boundaries, rest upon 
the gptieissic rooks generally, but here and there remains of an 
older series of sedimentary beds of lower Jurassic age crop 



^ The first Palfeontologist attached to the Geological Surrey D^«rt- 
ment ae special officer. 
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out between the base of the Utatur gioup and the gneifls. 
These will be referred to again later on. 

The geographioal distribution of these rooks is into three 
prinoipal areas with three or four small outlying patches. 

The prinoipal of these areas, known as the Triohinopoly 
area, lies between the Coleroon and the Y eUaur, and is of very 
irregular shape, measuring about 25 miles in extreme length 
and width. The next, prooeeding northward across the 
alluvial flat of the Y ell&r, is the Yriddh&ohalam area, which 
extends 15 miles from south-south-west to north-north-east 
with a width of about 5 miles. Owing to extensive deposits 
of soil the cretaceous rocks are veiy poorly seen here. 
About 25 miles of aUuvium, formed by the Ghiddelam and 
Fanftr (Ponniar) rivers, intervenes between the Yriddhachalam 
and Fondioheny cretaceous areas, which latter extends some 12 
miles north-eastward with a width of about 6 miles. All 
three sub-divisions occur together only in the Trichinopoly 
area ; the Yriddhftohalam area is entirely occupied by rocks 
of the upper or Arialur group, while the Pondicherry area 
shows only the uppermost and lowest or Arialur and Utatur 
groups, the Trichinopoly group being unknown outside of the 
Trichinopoly area. The rocks of aU the groups show many 
signs of having been deposited in a sea of shallow character, 
or of which the depth was but veiy moderate and the old coast 
line not far off. The Trichinopoly group especially shows 
markedly the littoral characters of deposits accumulated in 
shallow water. 

The mineral character of the beds composing the lowest or 
Utatur group, so called after the large village of that name, 
on the old Madras-Trichinopoly road, is chiefly argillaoeous, 
particularly in the southern part, but in the northern part 
limestones appear among the lower (western) beds, and sand- 
stone grits and conglomerates among the upper ones which 
He on the eastern side of the Utatur area, the general dip of 
the formations being easterly at very low angles. A note- 
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worthy set of limestones, onoe coral reefs, ooours at the very 
base of the group. 

The Trichinopoly or middle group was, in the absence of any 
important or well-known locality within its area, called by Mr. 
H. F. Blanf ord after the district, beyond the limits of which 
it is not at present known to occur. In the southern part of 
the area the formations are principally irregularly bedded sands 
and clays with a smaU number of limestone beds, and conglo- 
merates, these latter being characterized by the presence in laige 
quantities of peculiar granite pebbles, not known in the Utatur 
conglomerates, which consist of gneiss or coral limestone 
pebbles. In the northern parts, near Alundanapuram and 
Gharudamangalam, very remarkable beds of shelly limestone 
become intercalated in the lower part of the series, while fur- 
ther north still the series is made up of sands, sandy days and 
shales in well-stratified beds, with which occur beds of shell 
limestone, calcareous grit and conglomerate. The shell lime- 
stone beds at Garudamangalam are quarried and yield the 
well-known Trichinopoly marble, an ornamental stone, the 
beauty of which would be far greater if it were polished after 
the European method. Uncut specimens often show great 
wealth of beautifully preserved marine shells of many species, 
which appear to have been originally accumulated by the 
local action of currents. 

The Arialur group, the third or uppermost and most 
easterly sub-division of the South Indian cretaceous rocks, 
occupies the largest part of the Trichinopoly area ; but, owing 
to the great development of cotton soil over the surface, is less 
well seen than the two underlying groups. It is called after 
the taluk town which stands within its area. Petrologically 
the group consists chiefly of white unfossilif erous sands and 
grey argillaceous sands, endosing minute fossils, in the form 
of casts, calcareous grit beds and nodular calcareous shales 
occurring near the base of the group and again in the upper 
part. These richly fossiliferous beds are separated by a 
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thiok mass of nearly unfossiliferous rooks, one bed of whioh, 
however, yielded a tooth and other remains of a megalo- 
sanrus, one of the great extinot saurians oharaoteristiG of the 
mesozoio rooks of Europe. 

Owing to the obscurity and irregularity of the bedding 
which prevail in most parts of all three sub-groups, Mr. H. F. 
Blanf ord found it impracticable to measure the thickness of 
the formations with any accuracy, but he estimated them 
roughly to average about 1,000 feet each. 

The pal»ontological features of these cretaceous rocks are 
of the highest interest to the biologist, the fauna being a very 
rich one» and showing relationship not only with the other 
Indian cretaceous faunas as those of Assam and of Bagh 
in Central India, but also with those of the equivalent rocks in 
Arabia and South Africa, and with those of the yet far more 
distant cretaceous formations of Western Europe. The rela- 
tionship between the South Indian and Khasi beds (Assam) is; 
BO great that it is thought very probable that the old Indian 
cretaceous sea covered both regions and gave rise also to the 
deposition of the cretaceous rocks found in the hill ranges^ 
extending from Assam as far south as Arakan. Very remark- 
ble also is the close relationship between this South Indiaa 
fauna and that of the cretaceous beds in Natal, where out 
of 35 species of mollusca and echinodermata no less than 22 
were found to be identical with some of the commonest fossils 
known from Trichinopoly District. 

« 

Although geographically so much nearer to the South 
Indian cretaceous region than the Khasi hills deposits, the 
faima of the cretaceous rooks of Bagh (in Central India) is 
but slightly allied to the first, and shows much greater aflBnity 
to that of the Arabian cretaceous series. These facts suggest 
many ideas as to the former distribution of the seas and huads 
which would certainly appear to have been widely diflPerent 
from what they now are, and this in despite of the views of 
Darwin and Wallace so strongly put in the latter author's 

38 
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book on ** Island Ldfe " that the basins of the great oceans 
have ever oontinued much the same as they are now. 

The vast collection of fossils made by Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford, with the assistance of the colleagues before named, 
was examined and described mainly by Dr. Stoliczka, who 
dealt with all excepting the genera Belemnites and Nautilus. 
These two genera were treated of by Mr. H. F. Blanford 
himself and figured in the Pakeontologia Indioa. Dr. 
Stoliczka's detailed results were also given in four volumes 
of the Pukeontologia Indica^ in which will be found full 
descriptions and fig^ures of the veiy numerous spemes (nearly 
800) of animals obtained during he survey of the Trichinopoly, 
Yriddhachalam, and Pondioherry areas. 

The type collection, which is now in the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, was shown at Vienna during the great exhibitum 
and called forth great admiration, while the publication of 
Dr. Stoliczka's investigations raised him to a very high place 
in scientific public opinion. 

The most striking feature in the South Indian cretaceous 
fauna, and especially of the Utatur group, is the great number 
of cephalopoda, of which no less than 146 species were met 
with, most of them being species till then unknown to 
science. Of these 146 species of cephalopoda no fewer than 
109 belong to the Otatur group and 95 are peculiar to it (in 
India). The CTtatur group is also very rich in corals owing 
to the number of coral reefs occurring at the base of the 
group. The Trichinoploy group is poor in cephalopoda but 
rich in gasteropoda, and among them are various forms of the 
sjrphonostomata, the pioneers as it were of the great moUus- 
oan family, which in tertiary and recent times have assumed 
the role played by the carnivorous cephalopoda in earlier 
geological times. In the Arialur fauna, the richest of the 
three, the striking feature is the great development of the 

^ PalaoHtologia Indica^ vols, i— iv. The Cretaceous Fauna, induding 
■eriea i, iii, ▼, vi and yiii. 
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moUusca and more especially of the oamivorous types. The 
great family of the oephalopoda was on the wane, only 
a single species. Nautilus Danicm, specially oharaoteristic of 
the appermost cretaceous beds in Holland, North- Western 
Germany and Denmark^ remained in the uppennost beds, 
while many veiy characteristic Mesosoic genera had dis- 
appeared, and one only {NerincBo) survived. 

Of the invertebrate oi^^anisms no less than 16*36 per cent, 
were shown by Dr. Stoliozka to occur in the cretaceous rocks 
of Europe. The difference between the faunas of the three 
groups is very great, the Utatur group having only 13 
species out of 294, which recur in the overlying Triohi- 
nopoly group. The Trichinopoly group in its turn is rather 
less different from the younger Arialur group, as out of 
186 species in the former 38 survived into the latter. Of 
the 365 species occurring in the Arialur group, 1 1 had occurred 
in the Utatur beds, but only 8 species ranged through the whole 
of the cretaceous series. Of these eight species, (1) Nautilus 
NuxleyanuB, (2) Ammonites planulatusj (3) A. Menu, (4) 
AmpulUna bulbiformis, (5) Oyrodes pansus, (6) Solariella 
radiatula, (7) Tola quinquecostata^ and (8) Luciria {Myrtea) 
areotina, four, Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 7, are European forms. 

The correlation of the three groups of the South Indian 
cretaceous rocks with their representatives in Europe is well 
shown in a table given by Dr. Stoliczka in the introduction 
to series viii of the Pakeontologia Indica : — 



Soatb India. 



BngUmd. 



France. 



Germany. 



f Zone of Ncmtilua datUona uid 

AmmoniUa Ootaeodstuis, 

ABIALUB J Ottrea peetinaia and O. afv«- 

GBOUP.l lata, GrwphMa vetieularis, 

I Inooeramua Cripsii, Crania 

V. lifnahergentU, 

wnwS V 3 PholaeUmga eoMdata, Modi- 
SbSStp I Ola «wwca, Ostria dUuvioHa, 
wjM/uir. ^ Rk^ncaneUa eomm$$a, 

fZone of Amm(miis9 roHraiua 
and rotomagenHs, InoeerO' 
mut labiaiut, Bxogyra mUtoT' 
Htmlata {GhTfp/uBaeolumba), 
and Tertbratuta depre$aa. 



UTATUR 
GROUP. 



Uoper 



Lower 

ohalk. 



Chalk 
marl and 
upper 
green 
■and. 



Senonian. 



Turonian. 



Cenomani- 
an or 
Tourtia. 



Ober Quader. 



Mittel 
Quader. 



Unter 
Quader, Un 
terer Quader 
Sandaiein 
and Unterev 
Planer. 
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It would be out of plaoe here to give long lists of the 
fossils or to enter even briefly into the many very interesting 
biologioal facts elicited by the exhaustive examination of the 
cretaceous fauna which will be found in Dr. Stoliczka's 
admirable volumes to which the would-be student is referred, 
A very complete and appreciative analysis of Stoliczka's 
work written by Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.s.y will be found 
in Chapter XTT of the Manual of the Qeology of India (vol. i.^ 
p. 266). 

These South Indian cretaceous rocks are certainly by far the 
most interesting groups in the country, and with their great 
wealth of organic remains ought certainly to attract the 
attention of amateur geologists, a class which unfortunately 
is almost without representatives in India. Closely as the 
Trichinopoly area was examined by Mr. H. F. Blanford 
and his colleagues many new species (as yet undescribed with 
one exception) were obtained by the present writer in a short 
trip in 1877-78, the most interesting among them being 
an Ichthyosaurus' and representatives of the important 
and typically cretaceous family of sponges known as Yentri- 
eulites. Both these forms were discovered in the lower beds 
of the Utatur group, the former to the north-east of Utatur, the 
latter to the south-west of Maravattur. 

The general survey of the country included within the 
limits of sheet 79 excluding the cretaceous areas and some 
small tracts of the adjoining rocks was commenced early in 
1859 and fell almost entirely to the share of Messrs. King 
and Foote, by whom it was described in a memoir published 
in 1863.W 



* See rough notes on the cretaceous fossils from Trichinopoly Districty 
collected in 1877-78, by R. Bruce Foote, f.o.s., Geological Survey of India, 
Records. (Geological Survey of India, vol. zii, 1879. 

This Ichthyosaurus had since been determined and described by Mr. 
R. Lydekker, (Geological Survey of India, in the Faleontohffia Indian, Series 
iv, vol. i, Reptilia and Batrachia. 

u Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. iv, part 2. 
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The prinoipal geologioal featuree of this large iaraot of 
ootmtry are (1) the coast aUavinm with its fringe of blown 
sands on the east« and on the west the associated aUuvia of 
the Pan&r, Ghiddalam, Yellar, and Cauveiy rivers, the latter 
of which forms a large delta, (2) the western boundary of the 
aUuvium which is generally underlaid by lateritic formations 
underlaid again in their turn, (3) by a group of sand-stones 
and grits of tertiary age to which Mr. H. F. Blanford gave 
the name of Cuddalore sandstones. These in their turn, (4) 
rest upon the cretaceous rocks which, as already mentioned, 
rest either upon, (5), a thin series of plant-bearing shales of 
Jurassic age, or else, (6), direct on the gneissic rocks which 
occupy considerably more than half the area of sheet 79. 

The specially interesting features of the coast alluvium are 
the evidences of considerable elevation of the land within 
recent times and of considerable encroachment of the sea 
which is now in progress aU along the coast. In connection 
with the Cuddalore sandstones the most remarkable fact is the 
occurrence of silicifled trunks of trees in the grit beds at 
Trivicary (Tiruvakkarei) some miles west of Pondicherry. 
Much interest attaches to the jurassio plant beds miderlying 
the cretaceous rocks, but it will be more convenient to refer to 
them again when treating of other and more important 
outcrops of the same age near Madras. 

The gneiss country offers many points of interest both 
scientifically and practically, but only the more prominent 
can be touched upon here. The most striking feature is 
unquestionably the presence in large numbers of beds of 
magnetic iron which, from their well-marked peculiarities, are 
much more easily traced over great distances, and thanks to 
which it was possible in some parts of the country to make 
out the stratigraphy of the series in a way in which it could not 
possibly have been done if only the ordinary homblendic or 
micaceous forms of gneiss had occurred. This is particularly the 
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case in the oountiy south-west, west, and north of the Koli« 
xnallai mountains (Kolamullays) in the south-eastern corner of 
the Salem District^ also on the southern side of the Pachmallai 
in Triohinopoly, and again veiy markedly in the case of the 
magnetic iron beds in the great valley east of Salem. These 
latter beds can be traced (with breaks it is true) across the 
great forest tract including the Tainandamallai and Kalroyen- 
mallai, two considerable mountain masses, till they cross the 
Pan&r and pass on into the as-yet-unsurreyed parts lying 
within the limits of the south-west quarter of sheet 78. 

Another very interesting series of magnetic iron beds is 
that to be seen in the Kanjamallai, a fine detached mountain 
to the west of Salem formed by the ciroumdenudation of an 
elliptical synclinal fold of the rocks. The main mass of this 
yeiy remarkable mountain lies outside of sheet 79, but it was 
specially surveyed by the author and described in an 
appendix to the memoir on that sheet.^^ 

From its extremely convenient position with regard to the 
Madras Railway, which passes within a quarter of a mile of the 
eastern end of the mountain and the great facility by which 
unlimited quantities of rich ore could be quarried from the 
lowest of the three great beds which run in parallel elliptical 
girdles round the entire length of the ridge, Kanjamallai 
ought to supply the ore for a great iron-smelting industry 
were it not for the absence of a suitable supply of fuel. 
The forests of Salem District could not supply charcoal cheaply 
enough in 1861 to let the native iron- workers compete with 
English-made bar and rod-iron, and the Porto Novo Iron 
Company's works at Porto Novo and Poolayamputty were 
working at a loss and soon ceased working. At the time of 
writing the article on Kanjamallai, just referred to, the author 



" On parts of the disfaict of Salem, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, and 
Tanjore.— Memoirs of the Qeological Survey of India, toI. iy, part 2. 
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induced a well-known Madras merchant, Mr. A. J. Byard, to 
oonflider the question oonmieroiallj, and the inquiries and 
calculations made showed that it would not pay to attempt 
smelting the ore either \>y importing coal and carrying it up 
to Salem, or by carrying the ore down to Madras to meet the 
coal. Whether circumstances have so dianged that what 
seemed hopeless in 1862 should promise in 1882 to be a 
speculation worth trying is a question to be decided by com- 
mercial and metallurgioal experts. There are many other 
dijBSculties to be solved beside the mere cost of fuel, and fore- 
most among them is the nature of the flux required to boused 
and whether it can be readUy and cheaply procured. Enor- 
mously rich as Salem District is in iron ore, the present 
outlook does not appear favorable to its being made available. 

Of the vast variety of mere building stones, nothing special 
needbesaid. The gneissic rocks have furmshed the bulk of the 
stone used in building all the greatest temples in South India, 
and in many cases as Ghellumbrum, Tiruvellur, Manargudi, 
and Tan](fre, lying far away in the alluvial flats of the 
Cauvery delta, enormouscost must haveboen incurred in merely 
carrying the stone from the quarries. The enormous mono- 
liths carried to Tanjore, the great bull and the cap stone of 
the great gopuram of the famous Siva temple, and the huge 
slab on which stands Ghantrey's statue of the late Baja of 
Tanjore, in one of the Durbar halls in the palace, were in all 
probability obtained from a quarry of massive syenitoid 
hornblende rock at the foot of the Patchamallai mountains 
near Perambalur, a distance of not less than 45 miles. 

Captain Newbold in his summary draws attention to the 
extreme rarity of crystalline limestones among the metamor- 
phic rocks of the south. He would have qualified this remark 
g^reatly had he been acquainted with the very important and 
extensive beds found by Mr. King and the author in 
Goimbatore,Trichinopoly, and Salem Districts, to the south and 
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south-east of Earor^ on the banks of the Aiyar, and south of 
Namakal. These will some day furnish large supplies of veiy 
handsome marbles of yarious colors. 

SpeoiaUy interesting to the mineralogist are the great 
magnesite deposits to the north of Salem and at foot of the 
Shevaroy Hills with their associated serpentine, chrysotile, 
chalcedony, and chromic iron. The magnesite occurs in veins 
traversing talcose, chloritio and homblendio rocks, which have 
been greatly altered and decomposed. 

Former observers, including Captain Newbold, had describ- 
ed these very singular deposits, but their origination by the 
action of thermal waters was firpt made out by Mr. King 
and the author. Other similar hotspring deposits were noted 
and described by them as occurring at various places in Salem 
and Trichinopoly Districts. The chromic iron occurring at 
the Ohalk hills appears to occur in strings in the decom- 
posing serpentinous rocks. It was formerly mined by the 
Porto Novo Iron Company. 

The corundum-yielding rocks in the south-western part of 
Salem District have not yet been examined by the Geological 
Survey. They lie beyond the tract surveyed. 

In 1861 Messrs. C. M. Oldham and King took up the 
examination of the " Diamond Sandstones ** of Malcolmson, a 
greatseriesofsub-metamorphic or transition rooks occupying 
the greater part of Kadapa and Slamul Districts, and ex- 
tending into North Arcot, Bellary , Nellore, and Kistna Districts 
and the Nizam's territory. These rocks,'the area of which is 
extremely well defined in most places, its boundaries coinciding 
with the great orologioal features of the country, had attracted 
much attention before, and various speculations had been 
hazarded as to their position in the geological scale. It had 
long been known to contain the demantif erous beds, but the 
stratigraphy of the great series had not been worked out. 
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Various views were propounded as to the age of these rooks 
and their equivalents in Central India, thus Dr. Carter, in his 
Summary, classeathem as of oolitio age, and includes them in 
one great series with the oarboniferous and other still 
younger plani>-beari]ig rooks, the Gondwana rooks of the 
Geological Survey. Newbold with greater oaution had, in the 
absence of any fossils, refrained from forming any positive 
conclusion as to their age, but inclined, as did also Dr. 
Malcomson, to regard them as very old, seoondary, or possibly 
even, metamorphic. But he also grouped them together with 
the overlying f ossilif erous rocks and he fell into the error 
of regarding the limestones of the diamond series as occupy* 
ing, with few exceptions, the lowest position. None of the 
earlier observers reguded these transition rocks otherwise than 
as one great groi^. It remained for Mr. Eling, when survey- 
ing the country between Eamul and Kadapa, to discover 
and work out the important fact that two groups of rooks 
existed there. The younger, to which he gave the name of 
the Eamul group lying unconf ormably on the more or less 
disturbed and denuded Kadapa beds, or else overlapping 
them on to the gneiss. In many parts the unconformity, 
though positive, iafrom the form of the ground often veiry 
hard to make out, and to Mr. King belongs the credit due for 
having established this important fact. The recognition of 
the two groups was a very important advance in South Indian 
geology. By far the greater part of the Kadapa and 
Kamul areas were worked out by Mr. King, wha drew up 
the long and interesting memoir,^ describing the laige tract 
of conntiy they oocopy from Naggeri Nose in the south to 
Jaggiapetta in the north, and from Kavnnl on the west to 
Udayagiri in the East. The notea Inmished by Mr. C. .£, 



BMOstiie Kad^^ad Kjuml FomttkM is the WkigmB Vrmdmey " 
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Oldham and the writer on the tracts they survejed were 
embodied in Mr. King's memoir which was published in 1872. 

The lower or Eadapa group was divided by Mr. King 
into four groups, called aiter the rivers along which or the 
moimtain group in which they occur. These are :-« 

Krishna group, 
Nallamalla group, 
Cheyer group, 
Papagni group, 

each of which is again sub-divided into different sets of 
quartzites and slates. Limestones are not unknown in the 
Eadapa rocks associated with the slate series, but are local 
in their distribution. They are most largely developed in 
the lower part of the formation in the Vaimpully sub-* 
division of the Papagni group, and are associated with 
dates and intrusive sheets of trap. These limestones are 
frequently seipentinous. The base of the lowest quartzites, the 
Gulcheru beds of Mr. King, is in parts very coaiBely conglo** 
meratio. The western side of the Kadapa basin shows 
but trifling disturbance since its deposition, but the eastern 
side along great part of the Yellakonda Range (the Nellore 
Section of the Eastern G-h&ts), the rocks, chiefly quartzites of 
great thickness, have been tremendously affected by vast 
lateral pressure and crumpled into great folds, some of which 
appear to have become inverted. Ghreat faulting has also 
taken place, and for many miles together the boundary 
between the gneiss and Kadapa rooks is a great line of 
fault marking a great upthrow on the eastern side. The 
great contortions of the quartzite beds and the lofty mural 
scarps they show in many places give rise to much fine 
mountain scenery along this part of the Eastern Ghftts. Much 
very fine scenery is afforded also by the tremendous quart* 
zite scarps of the (Naggexy) Nagari mountains and the Tri- 
petti mountains, the southern outliers and the southern 
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exbremitj reepeotivelj of the Kadapa area. Many far less 
grand and beautiful soenes are elsewhere made the objects of 
epeoial yisits, but these are lost to most people, as the eastern 
slopes of the Yellakonda are in a wild out-of-the-way oountiy , 
and as the trains of the Madras North-West Line run past 
the Nagari and Tripetty mountains in the night. Within the 
Eadapa area the scenery is generally much tamer, but many 
veiy noteworthy landscapes will impress themselves on the 
memory of the artistic traveller. 

To pass on to the Kamul rooks, the principal interest in 
which centres in their lowest member, the diamond oonglo- 
merite, the only member of the series which is positively 
known at present to contain diamonds. Other beds have been 
worked for these precious gems, as shown by their being 
perfectly honeycombed on their surfaces over considerable 
areas by old pits, but nothing positive is known as to whether 
they really yielded any. 

The Eamul formation was divided by Mr. Eong into four 
groups, named respectively (in descending order) — 

' ' KhundSr . . ( ^^^^^t' 

{ Limestones. 

Pftneum . . Quartzites. 

Jammalamadugu. {^^^^ 

^ { Limestones. 

BanaganpiUy . . Sandstones. 

The rocks which are at present reckoned to the Kamul 
formation in this part of the world occur in two basins ; the 
larger and more southerly of the two occupies the valleys of the 
KhundSr and Bowanassi rivers extending from Kadapa 
town northward to the banks of the TTiflfnft ^ the smaller 
basin lies some 50 miles to the north-eastward in the valley 
of the Kistna, and covers nearly the whole of the so-called 
Pdln&d, the westernmost part of the Kistna coUectorate. 
There are oonside^ble stratigraphical di£Giculties about cone- 
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lating the rocks of the two basins^ but these pannot be gone 
into here. 

The lowest member of the formation in the main or Eamul 
basin, the Banaganpilly sandstones, includes the true diamond 
bed, to which so much attention is being devoted at 
present. The beds where oonglomeratio in character have 
been worked at various places, and at Banaganpilly itself, the 
capital of the small Native State of that name, they are 
regularly mined, the demantif erous layer being reached by 
small shafts sunk to a depth of 19 feet or less. The other 
workings are open diggings as at Baswapoor, MunnimadagUt 
CK)oraman Konda, and Bamalkota, &c. For details of these 
mmes and the rocks they occur in the reader is referred to Mr. 
King's Memoir in v(d. viii of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India^ in which the question of the mode of occur- 
rence and working of diamonds in South India is fully 
entered into, and from which has been taken mosl of the 
recent and reliable information about such diamonds given 
in the third volume (Economic G-eology) of the Manual of 
the Geology of India and in other recent pamphlets and 
books by Mr. Ball and others* 

Even where the ** diamond bed " has been worked by the 
native diggers a veiy large portion has been left un- 
touched, and very extensive spreads are virgin rock. The 
exposed area of the Banaganpilly bed is considerable, and a 
vastly greater area of it is covered \xp by the overlying 
limestones and quartzites of the Jammalamadgu and Paneum 
groups, the thickness of which is not so great, but that it 
would offer no serious difficulty to systematic mining. Whe» 
ther such mining is advisable is a question to be decided by 
careful "iHX>specting'* or preliminary mining. This toa 
will decide whether mining on a large scale with elaborate 
machinery in the form of '* stone-breakers" for crushing the 
conglomerate will pay. These are questions to be decided 
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hy praotioal miners ; they lie beyond the sphere of the geolo- 
gist, whose duty it was to trace out and map the extent and 
position of the demantif erous rook. The Banaganpilly beds 
was certainly an important souxce, even if not the only one, 
whence were derived the demantif erous gravels of the Penn^r, 
Tungabhadra, and Kistna valleys, and most likely also of 
other stray patches of gravel which are to be met with here 
and there resting on the older rooks. The workings at 
Wadjrar ElarOr in Bellaxy District, 20 miles S. W. from Gh>oty, 
are believed to be in such a patch of gravel of Kamul origin.^* 
The immense denudation undergone by the Banaganpilly beds 
alone, as shown by the wide separation of their various 
outliers, is more than enough to account for much more 
extensive gravel beds than those referred to above. 

The diamond workio^fs of the Palnad and those furth^ 
east along the north bank of the Kistna are of two classes — 
mines (pits) and alluvial washings. Of the latter nothing 
more need be said here, but the former demand some remarks. 
Those with which the writer is personally acquainted mostly 
lie dose to the Kistna river, but none were being worked at 
the time of his visits. Those occurring at Oostapully, oppo- 
site Ghintapilly, seemed to have been but lately abandoned, 
but no information could be procured about them. In the 
long spur of ground which runs up north from Ghintapilly 
towards Jaggiapetta, and round which the Elistna makes a 
very remarkable loop, are numerous bands of grit or conglo- 
meratic sandstone passing locally into true quartzites which 
have in former times been extensively seardied (presumably 
for diamonds), for their surfaces over large areas are closely 
honeycombed with shallow pits, so closely in parts as to 



1' Wadjrar Earor has not been examined l>y the offioen of the G^lo- 
gical Survey, aa it lies a considerable distance beyond the ground they were 
engaged upon. The writer for one wAs not aware of its being a diamond- 
yielding locality till after he had left that part of the world. 
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make walking over them a most unpleasant perfonnanoe. 
Theie is nothing to disting^uish these pits from those recently 
dog and worked in the Banaganpilly beds in Kamul District, 
and no trace of any other mineral worth mining for could be 
found in adjoining undisturbed parts of the beds, nor among 
the debris in and around the pits. It may then be assumed 
pretty safely that these are old diamond pits once largely 
worked, but abandoned for some reason a long time back, as 
all the d4bri8 is much weathered and lichen covered. If 
the theory advanced by Mr. Ball in various places, ^^ on the 
strength of a new interpretation of a passage in Tavemier's 
travels be true, that KoUut on the Kistna be the " Ghmi Gou- 
lour," near which the far-famed Koh-i-nur was found, one of 
these old pits may have yielded that most celebrated gem, 
for they are the nearest important group of mines to Kollur- 
On the Kollur side of the great Pulichinta hill only a few scat- 
tered pits, trial pits as it were, were observed, but it is possi- 
ble a group of them may be hidden in the extensive jungle 
covering much of that neighbourhood. Anyhow Tavemier's 
itinerary is geographically in favor of Eollur, the eastward 
direction, the remarkable coincidence of the names of four 
of his stages in so short a route being identifiable, the cross- 
ing of one great river (not two) to Eollur, a name identical 
in sound with the second half of the double name given 
by Tavemier, the proximity of the lofty and very bold 
Pulichinta ridge and other high hiUs to the south and south- 
west, all these points are in favor of Mr. Ball's theory, which 
has, however, been quite recently assailed by a writer in the 
Madras Mail in a review of the volume on Economic Gteology. 
This writer starts by overlooking the fact that Tavemier 
travelled eatf^t^rd in goingto Qani Ooulour, not due southward 
as he would have had to do in going to Bamalkota, south of 



i« Manual of the Geology of India, vol iii, Eoonomio Geology, p. 16, fto. 
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£amul« FurUxermore, in prooeeding direct from Gk>loonda 
to Masulipatam vid GoulouTy Tavemier was certainly not 
likely to go round vid Kamul and Bamalkota, a tremendons 
detonr, which would have taken him through what is yet a 
Tery wild and pathless oountiy. Agam, there are certainly 
no diamond pits anywhere in the plain between Kamul and 
Jagamat Konda, which hill can certainly not be looked upon 
as a high nor obviously cnioif orm mountain. The only real 
difficulty with regard to EoUur appears to be in the fact 
that the place is not near any large town. But it is quite 
conceivable that a large town existed temporarily during 
the period of mining prosperity and afterwards decayed and 
disappeared. The immense population of miners mentioned 
by Tavemier, *^ about 60,000^" would of themselves alone 
fbrm a very large town for South India and one of a class 
whose poor and fragile tenements would after very few years 
leave no recognizable traces. 

Beside the diamond rocks the Eamul formation shows 
little of special interest. Some beginning has been made to 
utilize the admirably useful limestones which occur so largely 
throughout the formation. Many of the structures, both of 
the Madras BaUway (North- West line) and of the Madras 
Irrigation Company, are built of the Narji or Eoilkuntla 
limestones. The PdJnftd limestones have of late been neg* 
lected, though many beds would furnish marbles of various 
colors and of great beauty. Their eminent suitability for 
decorative purposes had been fully appreciated by the old 
Buddhists, who built the exquisitely-carved railings and 
gateways to the great ^' Tope " at Amar&vati. Now that 
Madras is connected with the EjLstna river by the East Coast 
Canal, these beautiful marbles could easily be carried down, 
and all but a very few miles by water. The rapids of the 
Kistna lying between Bezv&da and the Pondigole ford, where 
the old Madras-Hyderabad road crosses the river, are so 
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trifling that daring the 8.W. monsoon the navigation of even 
veiy heavy barges oould involve no serious difficulty. 

The north-eastern extremify of the area occupied by the 
Kadapa and Kamul rocks received extra attention from 
tiie fact that coal was stated to have been discovered a few 
miles off Jaggiapetta. The discoverer (as he believed himself), 
a very enthusiastic amateur geologist, lieutenant-Colonel now 
Major-General F. Applegath, Madras Army, (retired) could 
not rediscover his coal seam when he took Dr. Oldham, the late 
Superintendent of the G'eologioal Survey, over the ground in 
company with Mr. A. J. Stuart, M.C.S. Dr. Oldham failed, 
after a careful inspection of the ground, to find any indications 
of the proximity of coal, though from the shape of the ground 
and the very bare character of the whole country the seotiona 
were extremely clear. A very close survey of the Jaggiapetta 
country was just commenced in 1868 by Mr. C. ^ Oldham 
and taken up and carried out in great detail by the author 
in 1868-69, but without finding the faintest vestige of carbo- 
naceous matter. There was much reason to conclude that 
the original discovery had been brought about by a trick 
played upon the gallant officer, but he would* not admit 
the possibility of a hoax, and went very near charging 
the members of the survey and others with conspiring to 
deprive him of the fruits of* his discovery. For a long time 
he kept renewing his applications to Government to supply 
him with the means to make borings. Being a man with 
influential relations and friends his appeals were eventually 
listened to so far that the Public Works Department was 
directed to make borings so as to test the truth of his alleged 
discovery or of the non-existence of coal maintained by the 
Geological Surveyors. Mr. Yanstavem's conclusions, aa 
communicated to the Madras (Government and endorsed by 
Major Hasted, RE., Superintending Engineer, were that after 
the sinking of 11 boreholes ^' no coal nor any combustible 
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substanoe was met with." Mr. Vanstavem also examined 
some 58 square miles of oountiy of the supposed ooal-field, 
and, like the Geological Surveyors, oompletelj failed in 
finding any fossils. He concludes by remarking, ^^In no place 
have I met with coal-bearing rooks nor outcrops of coal or 
any combustible matter, and by the nature of rocks there 
certainly cannot be any coal." 

Another amateur geologist, well known a few years since 
in Madras, took it upon himself publicly to blame the 
members of the Q-eological Surrey because they did not 
recommend Gtovemment to make trial borings for coal at 
places along the North-West line of the Madras Bailway. 
The indications of coal, on the strength of which he himself 
went up to Gh)yemment to recommend such borings were, 
firstly, fragments of coal lying on the surface of fnassive 
granitoid gneiss a few yards off the road from Q-ooty to 
Adoni, up which a large quantity of identical (English) coal 
had been carted a short time before from a coal depdt at 
Qootj Station ; secondly, the presence of petroleum in oaves 
in the limestone cliffs at Khona Oopalpad^^ in Bellary District 
which turned out to be bat and pigeon guano ; thirdly, a 
report by some wandering miner of traces of carbonaceous 
matter in a limestone quarry five miles north of North- 
west Cuddapah town. On examination no traces of carbon- 
aceous matter of any sort could be found, nor had any been 
noticed by Mr. Higginson, the Madras Irrigation Company's 
Engineer, who had for weeks before been quarrying there on 
a large scale. On the precious evidence of such indications 



^ The Ehona Oopalpad valley is well worth Tisiiang, for the limestone 
olifboontaixiing the goano oayee are splendid specimens of recent travertine 
formed by streams rising to the north. There are two great travertine cliA|, 
the further of which is really and positively a fossil waterlaU and on a 
very laige scale. They contain beautifully preserved impressions of leaves of 
existing trees also the shells of living species of helix, &c. 

40 
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was Gbvemment deliberately advised to spend large sums of 
money in borings ! 

On the completion, in June 1862, of the area included 
within the limits of sheet 79, the author was deputed to ex- 
amine the country around Madras, which lies within the 
area of sheet 78. While marching to take up work on the 
ooast, he made a traverse from Palamaner in North Aroot via 
Chittoor, Banipett, Conjeveram, and Chingleput to the coast 
^t Seven Pagodas (Mahavalipuram). A few weeks of 1862 
and part of the season of 1863 and the whole of 1864 and 
a short time in 1865 were devoted to the Chingleput or 
Madras District (north of the Pal&r) and adjoining parts of 
North Arcot. The southern extension of the Kadapa rock- 
in the Nagari hills and the north-western part of the plants 
beds in the Sattavedu lulls were surveyed by Mr. Kingin 1864. 
The results obtained were published in the Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India in 1873,^^ but a pr^is of the same 
had appeared in the records of the Qeologioal Survey of India 
in 1870.^^ This work was joined on to the older work in 
sheet 79 by the survey by Mr. C. ^. Oldham of the country 
south of the Palftr in the season of 1864. Owing to his 
lamented decease in 1869 his full account of this tract never 
saw the lights but so much of his notes as referred to the 
gneissic rocks with the trap dykes intruded into them, and 
the small patches of Upper Gh)ndwana (Jurassic rocks) Ijmg 
south of the Palftr was embodied by the author in a geological 
sketch of North Arcot which he drew up for the District 
MftTi^^^^l being prepared by Mr. A. F. Cox, M.C.S. Owing 
to some unfortunate misunderstanding caused by the author's 
going to England in 1879 on furlough this sketch was not 



^ The Geology of Madras by B. Brace Foote, f.o.b. Memoin of the 
Geological Survey of India, vol. x, 1878. 

1^ Notes on the Geology of the neighbourhood of Madras, by B. Bruce 
Foote, F.oji. Becords ol the Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, 1870« 
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published in the Manual, bu,t it appeared in the Becords of 
the Oeologioal Survey for 1879." 

Very interesting geological facts were gathered in the 
Madras region with reference to the plant-bearing Upper 
Gbndwana beds, the lateritio formations and the alluvial 
valleys of the Pal&r and Nagari (Naggery) rivers. Among 
the older rocks one fact of special interest ought to be men- 
tionedy namely, that the gneissio rocks are cut up by a 
marvellous net-work of great trap dykes, chiefly of coarse 
dioritic trap. These are seen to perfection in the Chittoor 
country and the south-western part of Cuddapah District, 
whence they extend up in equal or greater numbers into 
Bellary District. Such another net- work of trap dykes is not 
known in India. The size and continuity of these dykes is 
as remarkable as their immense number, and they constitute 
in many parts a most striking feature in the landscape, 
forming as they do in many cases the backbones, so to say, of 
very considerable hills and ridges. 

But very little was known of the plant-bearing beds near 
Madras when they were first systematically attacked in 1868. 
They had been visited by Dr. Sohlagintweit and Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, the former of whom discovered remains of a 
oycadeous plant in the shales near Sripermatur (27 miles 
south-west of Madras). Beds containing similar cycadeous 
remains had several years before been discovered underlying 
the cretaceous rocks in Trichinopoly District, and resting 
directly on the gneiss. Their distinctness from the overlying 
cretaceous rocks was only made out after the discovery in them 
by Mr. C. M. Oldham of fronds of Palssozamia {Ptikphyllum) 
identical with some found in the plant beds in the Bajmahal 
hills in Bengal which are a group in the Upper GK)ndwana 
system. The writer was deputed to examine the representa- 

IB Sketch of the (Geology of North Aroot, by B. Bruce Foote, p.ojk-* 
Becords of the Geological Surrey of India, vol. xii, part 4, 1879. 
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tives of the Bajmahal beds near Madras, and after muoh close 
work over a difficult country — difficult because of the great 
want of clear sections — ^found them to be provisionally divisi- 
ble into two groups, the Sattavedu and Sripermatur groups. 
These plant beds or Bajmahal beds occur in scattered patches 
fringing the higher grounds and resting directly on the gneiss 
and beingoverlaid themselves by the younger cretaceous rocks, 
or the Cuddalore sandstones and lateritic rocks where the 
cretaceous rocks are absent. In some cases all three are 
absent, and then the plant beds are overlaid by the recent 
alluvia, whether fluvestile or marine. 

There is considerable petrologioal difference, as might be 
expected, between the more widely separated patches of these 
Upper GK)ndwana rocks ; thus the beds below the cretaoeeus 
Tocks in Trichinopoly District are most friable sandy dhales, 
th6 fossil plants from which can hardly be preserved, so 
slight is the consistency of the matrix. In the vicinity of 
Sripermatur the shales, which here also predominate, are mostly 
hard, often indeed ahnost porcellanic in texture, and* the 
vegetable remains they enclose are preserved with wonderful 
perfection and durability, nothing short of great violence 
sufficing to obliterate them. Still further north in the 
Alicoor hills the shales and soft unctuous days are assooi'- 
ated with uncompacted conglomerates of extraordinary 
coarseness. Some of these are so excessively coarse that it is 
extremely difficult to understand how they came to be formed, 
glacial action not being an admissible factor in a climate in 
which cycadeous plants abounded. The lower or Sripermatur 
group consists of shales with a few not very important 
sandstones overlaid by clays and uncompacted conglomerates 
(in the Alicoor hills) of various degrees of coarseness. This 
group is overlaid by a series of enormously coarse, hard, 
slightly ferruginous conglomerates with a few beds of sand- 
stone. The name " Sattavedu group " has been given to these, 
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as being best develpped in the Sattavedu hills, the sandstones 
in which yielded the only fossil plants found in the upper 
group. The division is based solely on the petrologioal 
dissimilarity of the rooks. The Trichinopoly members 
of the Upper Gbndwana system were thought to be 
fresh water deposits, but when examining the Sriper- 
matur area the author found several beds of shale, in whioh 
the plant remains were directly associated with marine shells 
of the genera Leda^ ToldiOj Tellina, Psammobiaj Lima and 
Pectenj &c., all thin-shelled forms whose modem representa- 
tives live in moderately shallow water, say 8 to 10 fathoms^ 
with a sandy bottom. Dr. Stoliozka, by whom they were 
examined, considered them to have resemblances to the 
Trichinopoly cretaceous species, though none were identical. 
A few small ammonites belonged to the Dentati group, but 
they were not well enough preserved for identification. 

The fossils plants obtained in the Sripermatur beds have 
been worked out by Dr. Feistmantel, the present Palaeontolo- 
gist to the Survey, and published in the Paksontologia Indica?^ 
The following list of plants is taken from his monograph : — 



* Alethopteris whitbyensis. 
f Do. Indioa. 



Filieti, 

f T£Bniopteris(Angiopteridium) 

spatholata. 
Thinnfeldia — sp. 

Cyeadeaeas. 



* t Ptilophyllum cutchense. 

* f Do. acutifolium. 
t Dictyozamites falcatus. 

* Otozamites hislopi. 

Do. sp. allied to 
0. tenuatus. 



Otozamites, 2 sp. undescribed. 
Pterophyllum, do. 

Pycadites — sp. 
Oycadolepis — sp. 



^* **The foenl flora of the Gondwazia system: outliers on the Madrfts 
Coast ** by O. Fe^mantel, m.d., ftc. JPalacnioloffia Indiea, vol* i, part 4, 
1S79. 
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ConifercR, 



* t Palissya Indica. 
t Do. oonferta. 

* Echinoatrobus ezpansus. 

* Araucarites cutchensis. 



Taxites— Bp., found alflo in the 
fiagayapuram shaleB. 

Pachyphjllum 8p., allied to P. 
peregrinum. 



Details of the sections in which these f ossQs were collected 
will be found in the author's memoir on the geology of 
Madras.^' 

A considerable number of outliers,'^ most of them of yery 
small size lying a little south of the P&ldx riyer with one or 
two larger ones further south near the high road from Madras 
to Tnohinopoly, show that there was probably a continuous 
stretch of these Upper Qondwana rocks extending down to 
the outliers in Trichinopoly District. To the north of the 
Sripermatur and Sattayedu areas a similar chain of outliers 
of yarious sizes extends to the Nellore and Eastna Districts 
up to the Upper G-ondwana (Bajmahal) beds disooyered by 
Mr. King in the Q-od^yari District. These will be referred 
to again further on. One yery remarkable feature preyaUing 
in all the many outcrops of these rocks between Trichinopoly 
District and the north of Bajahmundry District is the total 
absence of any carbonaceous matter. The plant remains are 
simply impressions stained red, brown or purple by oxide of 
iron. This total absence of carbonaceous matter is certainly 
not a favorable indication of the possible presence of coal in 
these plant-bearing beds. 

Certain detached blocks of gritty sandstone foimd loose 
on the surface a short distance to the west and south-west of 
the old bungalow at Sripermatur were found to contain yery 

•0 Memoirs of the Qeological Survey of India, irol. z, part 1, 1873. 

'^ All the outliers south of the PAllf were surveyed by Mr. 0. M, Oldham 
in 1S64. His account of them was never pubHdied, but a description of 
them drawn up from his notes by the author will be found in the dcetch of 
the s^logy of South Aroot in the record of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xU, 1879. 
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interesting fossil shells of eretaoeous age, including a number 
of ammonites and belemnites, &o. Unfortunately the block 
could not be traded to any locality where similar rock occurred 
tn sitUy but it is not improbable that an outcrop of such rocks 
might be discovered under the extensive deposit of ooarse 
gravel described by the author under the name of Conjeveram 
gravels which occur over great part of the taluk of that 
name. 

The Sripermatur rocks dip as already described under 
gritty beds regarded as identical in age with the Cuddalore 
sandstones and, in the absence of these, directly under the 
lateiitio formation. The Cuddalore beds are uninteresting 
as they are so far utterly unf ossilif erous in the Madras country. 
The lateritic formation varies greatly in petrological charac- 
ter from enormously coarse conglomerates with hard f erugin- 
ous matrix to typical, vermiculated, clayey laterite, and 
this again to slightly-compacted more or less ferruginoue 
sands. The coarse conglomeratic beds occur in the west ; the 
two latter forms occur chiefly in the centre or near the coast. 
The conglomeratic beds near Madras offer one very interest- 
ing feature, which is that they contain chipped stone imple- 
ments of human manufacture. Since the first discoveries of 
these implements of the Abbeville type by the author and his 
colleague, Mr. Eong,^ at Palaveram and in the baaks of the 
Attrampakkam mullah, other unquestionable examples of 
them have been found in connection with the lateritic for- 
mations of the eastern coast from the great Uday&rpftlaiyam 
laterite plateau up to the Qod&vari river, while other gravel 
deposits at much higher levels and of different origin in the 
districts of Eadapa, Kamul, Kistna, Dharwar, Ealadgi, and 



» See the Qeology of Madias. — ^Memoirs of the (Geological Snryey of India, 
▼ol. z, part 1. See also papers by the author in the Journal of the Madras 
liteiary Society for I860, and the Journal of the (Geological Society of 
liondon for IS6S. 
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North-Westem^ysore have also yielded implements of that 
type and in some oases in large numbers. 

The interesting points in oonneotion with the alluvia in the 
Madras ooimtry are the evidenoes of great changes of oourse 
of both the Pdl&r and Nagari rivers and the evidences of 
changes in level of the coast alluviimi, the last being by a 
movement of elevation. Beds of subfossil marine shells of 
living species at considerable distances inland in and near 
Madras. 

This IB shown by the existence of the chief economical 
point of interest near Madras is the vast supply of extremely 
pure clay to be found in the plant beds in the Sripermatur 
area and also in the eastern part of the Alicoor area. 

The survey of this region was completed in 1864^ but it was 
not till 1873 that the full memoir on it was published. A 
short sketch of the results had, however, appeared in the 
Records in 1870. 

On the completion of the survey of the Eadapa and 
Eamul rocks in 1869, the author was deputed to take up the 
survey of the transition rocks in the South Mahratta country 
and to make a traverse through Bellary District en route along 
the line of railway, so as to connect the new and old work. 
These rocks occupy a zone between the southern boundary of 
the overlying Decoan trap and the underlying gneiasic rocks. 
The zone having very ragged boundaries large tracts both 
of the trap and gneiss countries had to be traversed in merely 
mapping the boundary. The transition rocks were found to 
belong to two series, as w;ell as to occupy two quite distinct 
basins; the rocks in the eastern basin, to which the name of the 
Bhima ^ basin was given, corresponding very closely in petro- 



^Thifl name was chosen as the ahortest and most suitable to designate the 
series crossing the Bhima rifrer. The eastern and larger half of this basin 
was surveyed by Bfr. King, whose views as to the age of the rocks agreed 
with those formed by the author. 
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logical oharaoter with the Eamul series, while the beds of 
the western in Ealadgi basin bore much greater resemblance 
to those of the more highly metamorphosed beds of the 
Kadapa series. 

As with the exception of limestones which abound in both 
series thej are of little interest they may be passed over without 
further remarks. The interesting features of the gneiss region 
in the South Mahratta oountiy centres in the great bands of 
haematite schist which, where jaspery in texture, rich colored 
(purple, grey, and bright red) and highly contorted, give 
rise to some splendid rock scenery. Very striking also are the 
enormous masses of greyish white dolomite limestone exposed 
in the ghats east of Gt)a. They are carved into splendid 
turreted and castellated masses many hundred feet high, 
round which winds the Eell ghat on its way into the Gh)a 
Konkan, 

The very flue f aUs of the Ghitprabbha river at GK)kak and 
the grand gorge, of the Naul Tirt near Manoli are both 
capital displays of scenery formed by quartzite rocks. 

Of purely scientific interest was the discovery near G-okak 
of f oesilif erous fresh water inter-trappean beds, and at the 
same place a find of bones of great mammals in fluviatile 
deposits. Amongst them the remains of a new species of 
Rhinoceros (Bh. Deccanensis, Foote) and a very large bovine 
animal. 

The Deccan trap offers the splendid scenery of the great 
western scarps and the singular cappings on all the highest 
summits by the iron clay or laterite of much disputed origin. 

The lines of Mr. Wilkinson's survey of the Southern 
Eonkan were joined to those of the South Mahratta 
oountiy. The season of 1874 saw the conclusion of the work 
in this quarter by a traverse from Belgaimi to Qt>oty vid 

41 
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Dharwar^ Hubli, Guddaok, the Dhambal goldfield,^^ Yijayana- 
gar, (Humpi), and Bellaiy. 

The field season of 1872-73 was considerably trenched 
upon hy the author's proceeding to Vienna in charge of 
the large collections of minerals and fossilp shown by 
the Geological Survey of India in the great exhibition 
there. Great difficulty was met with in procuring any 
space for exhibiting these, but eventually, by the assistance of 
Oolonel Michael, c.s.i«, the first Commissioner for India, some 
room was made for the geological collections. Great interest 
was taken in all the exhibits, and a Diploma of Honor, the 
highest possible award, was given to Dr. Oldham, the Super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey* The author availed him- 
self of the opportunity of exhibiting a very interesting 
collection of South Indian stone implements of all types 
found by himself. It was greatly admired and several ofi^ers 
of purchase were made. Eventually the author presented it 
to the Indian Museum, where it is now presumed to be. 

Mr. Eong's notes on the lower Vindhyan or Eamul rocks 
in the Bhima basin were embodied in the author's Memoir on 
the Geology of the South Miahratta country, vol. xii. — 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Prior to taking up the Bhima basin and its environs 
Mr. King had been working in the southern parts of the 
Nizam's territory, in the Eimmiummett and Hanamconda 
Districts, his immediate results appearing in two papers in the 
Becords of the Geological Survey of India, vol. v, 1872,** 

^ The Dhamlwl or Kappatgode goldfield was Bnrveyed and the results 
published in a paper in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, toI. 
viii, 1 874, with a map. The author has since then added much to his practical 
experience of gold reefs, and has studied and prospected in company with 
practical miners. The experience thus gained confirms him in the poor 
estimate he formed of the Bhamhal goldfield. 

^ Under the titles of (1) Notes on a traverse of parts of the Kummummett 
«nd Hanamconda Districts, in the Nizam's dominions ; (2) Notes on a new 
coalfield in the south-eastern part of the Hyderabad (Deccan) territory. 
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but they were inooTpoiated also in bis final Memoir on tbe 
Pranbita-Qtxl&yari valley, in oonneotion with wbich tbey will 
be again referred to farther on. They are among the most 
important practical results obtained by the Survey in South 
India. 

On the completion of the work in the south-western part of 
the Nizam's territory and the South Mahratta country, Mr. 
King reverted to his old working ground in the Godavari 
valley, and the author was directed to take up the country 
between the ghats and the sea from Lat. 15^ N. up to 
Masulipatam. Mr. King's work in the God&vari country 
occupied him till the end of the field season 1879-80^ and 
resulted in the publication of one Memoir in 1880 on the coastal 
region of the God&vari District, and of a second, in 1881, on 
the geology of the Franhita-Gk)d&vari valley.^ Mr. King^a 
God&vari work was interrupted in 1874-75 by a visit to the 
Wynaad, where he spent several months in examining the 
auriferous tract in the south-east part of the district. His 
report on this region was published in May 1875 in the 
Beoords of the Geological Survey of India.^' 

This report though rather put in the background, but from 
a mining point of view only, by Mr. Brough-Smyth's subse- 
quent report, contains a capital account of the geology of 
South-East Wynaad and a fair statement of the gold prospects 
as far as they could then be foreseen. 

Time will show which views were best founded — ^the mo- 
derate ones or the highly colored ones put forward later on. 
Several scientific Mining Engineers of high standing 
expressed in conversation with the author their very favorable 
opinion of Mr. King's report. 

^ In tqLs. xvi and xviii of the Memoin of the Geological Survey of 
India reepectlTely. 

n Preliminary Note on the GoldfieldB of the Sooth-Bast Wynaad, Mad- 
ras Presidency, by William King, b.a., Deputy Superintendent, Geological 
Surrey of India.— Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, ia76. 
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Mr. King paid the Wynaad a aeoond vuit, bat of very short 
duration, in 1878, and publiahed his notes of the same in the 
reoordfl for August of that year." In 1880 Mr. King 
visited Pondiohenj and reported on the artesian wells sunk 
at that plaee, and gave a rather fayorable opinion on the 
probability of similar borings meeting with suooess at 
Cuddalore and Madras and at other places situated on the 
eoast alluvium." 

The author's work in the Nellore and Eistna Districsts 
oooupied him during three field seasons, from 1874 to 1877, 
and the results were embodied in a Memoir ** On the Geology 
of the Eastern Coast from Lat. IS'' N. to Masulipatam."— 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. zvi, part i, 
1879). 

The points of special interest here met with were (1), the 
settlement of the non-volcanic character of the Boggola- 
konda, a conspicuous black conical hill south-east of Yinu- 
konda in the Eistna District, which had often been asserted 
to be the centre from which emanated the generally slight 
earthquake shocks so common in that quarter. 

(2) The existence of three important series of rich magnetic 
iron-beds — one at Ongole, one north, and another south of 
that town — ^the first being so situate that its ore could be 
easily and cheaply conveyed to the East Coast Canal or else 
the sea at Kottapatam. 

(3) The discovery of very richly f ossilif erous marine beds in 
the Upper Gxmdwana (Bajmahal) outliers to the north-east of 
Ongole. Outcrops of these beds had been noted by the late 
Mr. C. M. Oldham while making a traverse from Gunttkr to 
Ongole at Tangelamudi, Inkolu, and Bazpudi, and were 



s* Note on the Vro g r ou of the Gold Industry in the Wynaad, ftc — 
Beoordfl of the Geological Survey of India, vol. zi, 1878. 

s*(l)Onthe aztesian wells at Pondioherxy, fte., &o; (2) A.dditional not* 
on the artesian weUs.^Beoords of the Geological Sunrey of India, voL 
xiii, 1880. 
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Bappoeedby him to l>e of Bajmahal age, but he missed the rioh 
f ossilif erons beds of Yemayaram and Budivada. These last- 
named formations^ both of marine origin, are oonsiderably 
unlike each other, the Budivadas being a oaloareous, gritty 
sandstone folly charged with oysters and other shells, and 
a yeiy few, but typical, Bajmahal plants. The Yem&varam 
beds on the contrary being fine hard shales often semi-poroe- 
lanio and full of exquisitely preserved vegetable remains, 
accompanied by a few marine shells, fish remains and other 
fossils, the most interesting of the latter being a' beautifully 
fossilized, but unfortunately somewhat imperfect, impression 
of a crustacean of the genus Eiyon.^ 

The most noteworthy fact with regard to the fossil plants 
was the predominance of Dictyozamites falcatus — one of the 
most typical Bajmahal forms known. Pterophyllum, another 
very characteristic Bajmahal form, is represented by more 
than one species. In point of beauty of preservation the 
Yem&varam fossils are almost imequalled. A description 
of this flora, which is by far the richest of any of the plant 
formations fringing the east coast, has been given by Dr. 
Feistmantel in the PakBontologia Indica^ vol. i, part iv, of the 
Flora of the Gbndwana system, " outliers of the Madras coast.'' 
In the absence of that very interesting volume which the 
writer has not by him in camp, only the best known and com- 
monest species will be enumerated : — 



Alethopteris Indica. 
Tseniopteris spathulata. 
Pterophyllum Footeanum, Fe%$t, 
PterophyUum 2 other sp. 
Ptilophyllum acutifolium. 

Do. cutchense. 
Otozamites sp. 



Dictyozamites falcatus. 
Palissya sp. 
Eeliniostrobus sp. 
Arancarites sp. 
Cunninghamites sp. 
Taxites sp. 



^ This crustacean was figured and described by Dr. Feistmantel who con- 
siders it very closely allied to, if not identical with, Eryon BaxToviensifl of 
the English Lias, in the Beoords (toL z, 1877). 
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With regard to the frequency of oocorrenoe of the three 
natural orders of plants represented in the several patches of 
Gbndwana rocks, it may be pointed out that the ferns are most 
common in the Trichinopoly beds, the cyoads in the Yem&- 
varam (Ongole) beds, and conifers in the Sripermatur beds. 

From their condition it is dear that the plant remains 
were carried into the sea in a fragmentary state, but imbedded 
so jrapidly that decay had attacked them very slightly or not 
at all. The animal remains as a rule are in a much inferior 
state of preservation. 

The earliest geological observers in the Gkni&vari valley were 
Drs. Yoysey and Walker, but the work of the former was 
of no great importance in this case, and the latter unfortu- 
nately just failed to discover the real coal measures in that 
quarter ; but he obtained some interesting fossil fish remains 
from the limestones at Kota near Sironcha, These observers 
were followed by Mr. Philip Wall, Mineral Viewer to the 
Madras Gbvemment, who made a careful and useful examin- 
ation of the valley, but failed to discover the coal-bearing 
strata. The first real light on the structure of that region 
was thrown upon it by the Bev. Stephen Hislop, of 
the Scotch Mission at Nagpur, whose contributions to the 
geology of Central India were of high merit. One of his 
papers, having reference to the geology of the neighbourhood 
of Rajahmundry, will be referred to further on. 

The geological survey broke ground in the GodAvari valley 
in 1870-71 when Mr. W. T. Blanford, Depy. Supt., first 
connected the known rock formations of Central India with 
those established by the Geological ^Survey of the Madras 
Presidency. This was done by a number of careful traverses 
from the neighbourhood of Sironcha down to the country 
around Ntlzed (Noozeid). Much of Mr. Blanford's time was 
devoted to the borings being carried out in the small patches 
of Bar&kar rocks (formerly called Damudas, the Indian 
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carboniferous series) along the banks of the river. The first 
disooveiy of coal in situ was made by excavations through the 
sands executed by Mr. Blanf ord's advice a little below the 
mouth of the Tal river, where Mr. Wall had been unsuccess- 
ful. Two of the seams thus discovered were at the village of 
lingalay close to the left bank of the river, but unfortimately 
they dip imder the bed of the river, and it would therefore be 
very difficult to work them. A third seam cropsup in the very 
middle of the river and a fourth was detected by Mr. Yansta- 
vem on the right bank of the river. The borings were made 
at Madavaram on the right or south bank of the river, and 
at Tatpuli on the left bank. The borings showed the 
existence on the left bank of some 25,000 or more tons of 
coal, a good part of which might be raised, and the location 
is most convenient for carriage. 

During the progress of the borings Mr. Blanf ord extended 
his knowledge of the geological features by several traverses. 
He explored the country down to the alluvial boundary near 
EUore and Sajahmundry. Mr. Blanford's place in the 
Gt)dftvari valley was taken by Mr. King (in 1872), who devoted 
himself to a more systematic examination of the whole valley. 
In the course of this season's work he discovered a small but 
very important basin of the Bardkar rocks, containing several 
coal seams to which he gave the name of the Singareny coal- 
field after a large neighbouring village. He had previously 
visited the smaller Kamaram coalfield to the north, which 
had been discovered by the hill people of the Koi tribe. It 
contains some two millions and a quarter of tons of coal, but 
lies in a most out of-the-way region and offers many difficul- 
ties to economical mining. The Singareny coalfield which 
covers an area of about 19 square miles has been tested by 
borings by Mr. Heenan, an officer in the Nizam's service, 
and shown to be veiy valuable. When connected with a 
railway system by which the coal can be conveyed easily to 
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the Eistna riyer, it will probably supply Madras very 
advantageoiLsly. 

During the same season Mr. King determined a fact sus- 
pected by Mr. Blanford that an outorop of BardJkar roGks 
exists some 20 miles west of Rajahmundry, at Beddadnol 
but no ooal outcrops oould be traoed after the closest exami- 
nation of the surface. Despite this, Mr. King recommended 
that borings should be put down and fixed the sites for the 
holes which were very effectively executed by Mr. Yanstavemy 
the Executive Engineer, D.P.W. The borings showed the 
existence of six seams of carbonaceous clays and coaly shales ; 
unfortunately none were at all fit for fuel. The results being 
so unsatisfactory, and the increased knowledge gained not 
pointing to likely improvement by extended tests, Mr. King 
in 1876 advised the discontinuance of further attempts by 
boring. 

Mr. King's survey of the Gkni&vari country was rewarded 
by many other interesting results, e,g.j he was enabled to 
divide theJXTpper G-ondwana formation into three well-marked 
divisions — 

Tripetty sandstones. 
Bagavapuram shales. 
Gk)lapilly sandstones. 

like the more southerly Upper G-ondw&na beds along the 
coast, these ore of marine origin. They occur as a belt some 
10 to 15 miles wide running east-north-east from near EUore 
nearly to the right bank of the GKxlavari, a few outliers 
occurring at Innaparazpolliam in the south of Yizcigapatam 
District. The Tripetty sandstones contain inter alia two 
Trigoniea {T. mneei and T, ventricoaa)^ both characteristic of 
the TTmia beds of Gutch, the latter shell being also very 
abundant in the XTitenhage beds in South Africa. 

The Bagavapuram shales contain many vegetable remains, 
together with ammonites and other shells. Many of the 



n 
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plants they oontam are typical Bajmahal speoies, but several 
others are allied to the younger Jubbulpnr group of Central 
India, as for example Qingko crasaipes. The other plants are 
identical with species occurring in the Sripermatur beds and 
the Yemavarazn (Ongole) beds. The lowest division, the 
GblapiUy beds, are all, according to Dr. Feistmantel, of Baj- 
mahal or liassic age. 

These three divisions are supposed to agree with the three 
divisions of the Yemavaram (Ongole) series recognized by the 
writer— 

Pavidur sandstones. 
Yemavaram shales. 
Badavada sandstones. 

Also with the three divisions of the Kota Maleri beds in the 
northern part of the Pranhita-G-odavari valley — 

Chikkiala group. 
Kota group. 
Maleri group. 

But these latter really belong more to the geology of Central 
India and need not therefore be further referred to. The 
fossils of the GolapiUy group determined and figured by Dr. 
Feistmantel in part iii of the 1st vol. of the Flora of the 
Gbndwana system in the PalcBoniohgia Indica are the follow* 
ing:— 






Oleichenia bindrabtmensis. 

Alethopteris Indica. 

Asplenites macrocarpus. 

T»xiiopteris Maodellandi (Angiopteridium). 

Do. spathulata. 

Do. ensis. 

42 
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Cycadeaeea — 

Pterophyllum distans. 

Do. Carterianum. 

Do. Morrisianum. 
FtilophjUum acutifolium. 

Do. Cutchense. 
Dictjozamites falcatus. 
Williamsonia sp. 

*Con{ferm — 

Palissja pectinea. 

Do. * Oldhami. 
Arauearites sp. 
Echinostrobus sp. 

Another interesting discovery made by Mr. King in the 
Ghod&vari country was that of a marine formation of sand- 
stones with calcareous beds at top in which marine fossils 
abound. Only one form, a veiy abundant Turritella, has 
been identified with 7. dispaasa from the Arialur cretaceous 
beds of the south ; and only one fossil, Carditd variabilis^ 
occurs in the overlying intertrappen beds. The exact posi- 
tion of these Dudukur and Pangadi infratrappeans is doubt- 
ful, but the balance of evidence is in favor of regarding them 
as cretaceous or intermediate between that and lower Eocene. 
Many of these fossils are still awaiting determination. 

The inter*trappean beds which overly the infratrappean 
with the intervention of a flow of Deccan trap of from 30 
to 100 feet thick have long been known to occur on both 
sides of the Gbdavari, at Pangadi and Kateru. They were 
discovered by G-eneral Cullen and Dr. Benza, collected chiefly 
by Lieutenant Stoddart and Sir Walter Elliott, and described 
and figured by the Bev. S. Hislop.'^ The shells^ which 

*^ Qy. JoQznal of the (Geological Society, 1860. Alistofjfhem iaalso given, 
and some of the more important re-figared in the Manual for tne Qeology 
of India, vol. i. 
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have a markedly estuarine f acies, appear to be most related 
to the upper oretaceoufi rocks of South India. Several genera 
and speoies not known to Hislop were since obtained by 
Mr. A. J. Stuart, when Sub-CoUector of Rajahmundry, and 
by Mr. King.' 

The great shingle formations near Sajahmundry are 
regarded by Mr. King as equivalent to the Cuddalore sand- 
stones of Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Evidence of. the great advance seaward of the Kistna- 
Gbdavari alluvial (delta) plain was obtained far inland at a 
place not far from the south end of the Koldr lake, where 
fossil marine shells and crabs of living species were found 
by Mr. Peters, C.E., Executive Engineer at Bezwada, when 
excavating for the foundation of some irrigation buildings. 

On the completion of the Nellore-Kistna coast tract, the 
writer was sent southward to take up the large unknown 
tract east and north-east of Madura. As it was considered 
highly probable that cretaceous rooks might be found in that 
terra incognita^ the author took a rapid run over the typical 
rocks in Trichinopoly District to renew his acquaintance with 
them after an interval of 18 years. This visit resulted in 
his forming a very fine collection of cretaceous fossilsi in- 
cluding many important novelties (see above). The survey of 
the greater part of the terra incognita showed, unfortunately, 
little of interest ; the hoped-for cretaceous rocks were not 
met with and nearly the whole area was found to be occupied 
by lateritic formations, chiefly of the sandy variety. The 
eastern part of the country is a difficult one to travel over 
from its very sandy nature, and a most unsatisfactory one to 
survey geologically from the badness of the only available 
topographical map, sheet BO of the Indian Atlas. A vast 
number of villages are not given ; of many, the positions of 
which seem identifiable in the map, the names they now go 
by will not agree with those given. This state of things 
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when in a veiy flat and jungly country, without the ghost 
of a landmark on whioh to get beazings, constitutes a suoces* 
fiion of puzzles not conducive to rapid {nrogress. Several 
hundreds of square miles of such country had to be traversed 
to make sure that no valuable rooks had been overlooked. Of 
aU the Atlas sheets the author has had experience of, sheet 80 
is certainly most in want of revision and correction. The 
account of the survey results was given in a paper in the 
records for 1879." 

The survey of the country south of the above area was 
resumed by the author in the beginning of 1881 and is now in 
progress, and will, it is hoped, be completed during the present 
season and joined on to Mr. King's impublished work in South 
Travancore carried out in 1881. In 1880 was published 
a Memoir on the Nellore Portion of Oamatic.'^ This memoir 
includes the Nellore District, so far as included in sheet 77 of 
the Indian Atlas, the survey of which was carried out by the 
late Charles M. Oldham in the northern, and by Mr. King in 
the southern part of the areas in 1860 and following seasons, 
together with a traverse by the writer from Ghidur to the 
foot of the gh&ts at Rapur and thence northward past XTdayap- 
giri into the northern taluks. The publication of this memoir 
was delayed chiefly by the lamented death of Mr. C. J&. 
Oldham and by the impossibility of determining till after the 
completion of the survey of the Sadapa formation the age of 
a large area of rocks of very obscure relationship in the very 
centre of the district. More emergent duties elsewhere 



On the goologioal features of the noithem part of Madum District, the 
Pudnkota State and the southern parts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts 
mduded with the limits of sheet 80, Ac, &o., by R. Bruce Foote, f.o.s.— 

» Th ^' *^® CJeological Survey of India, vol. xii, 1879. 
tion f ?, ^®** *^^ transition rocks and other formations of the NeUore por- 
cal Burv^ ^**™tac by William King, b.a.. Deputy Superintendent, Geologi- 
SuTT^of ^d^^* ^^^ ^^» P*^ ^' ^^ ^® Memoirs of the Geological 
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Daused this work to lie oyer for Bereral seafions. The memoir 
deals ohiefly with the metamorphio and transition rocks whioh 
ooonpy nearly the whole areal The sedimentary rooks 
induding a few small outliers of Upper Gbndwana age and 
a fringe of patches of lateritic rooks are of small interest. 

The critical examination of the rocks of South India has 
led to their being divided into several systems and groups 
whioh may^ for convenience of study, be arranged in tabular 
form as below : — 

LiH of Formationa in South India. 

f Blown Sanda, ** TerU " or red sand hillB of Tmnerelly. Soils 
generally. Kankar, modem allnvia, flnviatile, estnariney 
and marine. Marine Bandstonea and limflgt^mai of 
« Tinnevelly and Maduia CkMsta. Low level laterite. 

1 I Tertiarr. J^'^^b^^'^^*^^" A^l^^€Pi^i^<>^^I^vuu^ 
o •{ I Cuddalore Banostonea. 



cS 
1 



Upper 
Gretaceoua. 



Arialnr, 
lUchino. 

poly. 
Utatnr. 



1 



Ghonps of 
s marine 
I origin. 






Gkmdwana 
System. 



f pnram. 
t. 3 GrakpillL 



High level laterite (iron clay) of the Sonthem Deccan. 

Trap-flowi and inter-trappeana 

01 South Mahratta country 

and Bajahmundry , Lameta or < 

infra-trappean of Bajah- 

mnndry. 
..r.«^ fPlant beda of Eaat Coast Utatnr' 

gJSS^. J i^^ ^ l^^"^' iTripetty. 

(Jurassic i { ^t^'^^l' \ Vemavaiam. ( Ragava- 

^Triassic). [l^^«™**--(Budavada 
i Lower TKamtiii group, f 

Gondwana. I Of God^vari Valley 

Triassic -{ Barakar group. • and 

Upper. I South-East Deccan. 

l^Palaaozoic. (.Talchir group. ^ ' 

Vindhyan (Upper. 

System. \ Lower. Kanml and Bhima Series. 
Tnmsition t 

or Sub- \ Upper. Kadapa and Kaladgi Series. 
Meta. ^ Lower, 
morphic. ( 

ohic or' ) ^^"*> granitoid and Bohistose rocks with associated traps, 
(hieissic. 1 granite, and quartz veins. 

Muoh other infonnation not published officially was gath- 
ered by the different nxembers of the Survey during yarious 
trips made when on leave ; this need not be specially alluded 
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to here, but the knowledge thus gained was most valuable 
when it oame to bonstructing the general geological map of 
the ooimtiy issued with the Manual. They were able to 
speak with oertainiy about the general features of large 
tracts which are not likely to come under a regular survey 
for many years. 

In addition to the field work and the resultant memoirs 
and papers with their various maps, sections and other illus- 
trations already enumerated, the officers of the Q^ologioal 
Survey have furnished many i^sum& for District M^puftlff 
and Presidency Ghkzetteers. Five (if not six) courses of 
geological lectures were delivered at the Civil Engineering 
OoUege in Madras, to wbioh the public was also admittedj 
while many weeks of labor were bestowed some years since by 
Mr. King and the writer on the re-airangements of the large 
collections of minerals and fossils in the Madras Museum 
which they further enriched with large numbers of valuable 
specimens. 

The amount of work performed by the Geological Surveyors 
in the south of India alone, when judged by the area which 
they have mapped^ will be foimd to be by no means 
contemptible. This area amounts as nearly as possible to 
100,000 square miles and lies chiefly on the eastern side af 
the Peninsula (the region in which the coal-bearing rocks 
were most likely to occur) from Madura up to the borders of 
Yizagapatam ; with a broad belt across the entire width of the 
Peninsula covering great part of the basin of the Kistna and 
another running up the valley of the G-od&vari to join the 
Central Indian area. To these should be added the Nilgiri 
plateau and the southern half of the Wynaad. Those who 
have not gone about much have little idea of the physical 
labour they would have to undergo before they could give an 
accurate and useful account of the mere topography of a large 
tract of country. The members of the other Survey Depart- 
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mentfl and a few active offioialB in other branches of the 
services can realize how hard is the work and how great the 
exposure of men engaged in following up the geological 
features of this country. Borne energetic sportsmen can do 
so alsoy but only to a limited extent, for their exertions are 
self-imposed, and they can cease from them whenever they feel 
inclined. The surveyor, on the contrary, cannot, during his 
field season, cease from his daily round of fatigue and exposure 
unless he actually goes on the sick list. The rougher the 
country, the harder the work. It is true this work is often 
intensely interesting, bnt it is more often monotonous, and 
sometimes for days together dreary in the extreme. Then, too, 
there is the weariness of a solitary life in outlandish places 
where a white face is sometimes not met with for months 
together. 

Bome residents in Presidency towns, whose greatest physical 
exertion consists in going to office and sitting under a punkah 
all day, appear to imagine the jangle life of a geologist an 
easy one compared with the severe brain- work they have to 
go through. The man of sedentary avocation, contrasting the 
monotony and confinement of his daily official routine with 
the freedom, variety of action, and change of scene that fall to 
the lot of the geologist, may picture the tent life of the latter 
as combining the zest and charm of romance and adventure 
with the delights of travel pursued imder agreeable surround- 
ings. To the joumaUst pent up in lus sanctum, for instance, 
the life of the geologist may appear to be made up of interest- 
ing excursions into the country from which, when wearied, he 
can at will retire to ** recuperate " in the nearest town, there, at 
his leisure, to write up from his notes the results of his latest 
expedition. It is apparently under the infiuence of such 
impressions, that are written some of the criticisms that from 
time to time appear on the work done and progress made by 
the geologists of India. Such critics need to be reminded 
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that their fanciful pioture has its drawbacks as may be seen 
by a very alight consideration of the discomf orts, disadvan- 
tages and dangers to which the geologist is exposed. There 
are many facts and circumstances to be taken into account 
during the long and uninterrupted period of a sectson's field- 
work besides those vicissitudes in the life of a geologist which 
may be thought to impart a pleasant piquancy to an 
absorbing pursuit. His severance, though temporary, from 
eivilixation, means separation from wife, family, and friends ; 
he cannot enjoy the luxury of a library although he may 
constantly need to refer to, his books with reference to hu» 
current work. After morning rounds of from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles, partly performed on foot under exposure 
to the sun for from six to eight hours at a stretch, he has to 
spend his afternoons in camp in writing and mapping work, 
and such ^' spare " time as he can find must be employed in 
keeping himself au courant with the progress of the science 
he professes by reading up the latest contributions to its 
extensive literature. 

So much for actual hard work and discomfort. With 
regard to dangers both to health and life, it should not be 
forgotten that the geologist has frequently to pass through 
districts where good water is hard to be found and to remain, 
at times, for weeks together in malarious tracts of coimtry ; 
that he is occasionally exposed to risks from violent storms 
and from wild beasts in jungly regions, and that he may at 
any time, as often happens, be attacked by serious illnesa 
when scores of miles away from medical aid. Nor whilst 
thus arduously engaged and subjected to discomfort, loss of 
health, and danger, is the actual brain-work required to 
unravel the geology of a difficult or obscure country very 
much less severe than that demanded from the occupant of 
an editorial arm-chair in the composition of a critique on the 
recorded results of a season's work. 
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Some ten years ago the history of the different survey 
departments in India was written by a very able man who 
had travelled in many oonntries and oonld well judge of the 
work to be expected from the surveyors, A passage from his 
work, referring to the Gheological Survey of India, may not 
inappropriately be quoted. The author, Glatnent M^a^Vli^n*^ 
of Cinohona fame, wrote as follows ; 

^ *< There is a vast field still spread before the Qeologioal 

rli Survey of India, a great work yet to be achieved, though much 

I2I3T certainly has already been done. They must be animated by 

ii^ a noble devotion to the cause of science these Indian geolo- 

j t; girts, for theirs is neither a safe nor an easy task. Out of the 

two dozen or so that have entered the Survey since it 
commenced, 34 per cent, have been struck down by death 
or incapacitating disease. The rest work on eealously and 
bravely, reflecting honor on English administration, by the 
results of their labors, extending the sum of human know- 
ledge, and doing much practically useful work. In spite of 
all difficulties of climate, inaccessibility of districts and 
slowness of means of travel, they have examined an area four 
times as large as Ghreat Britain.'' 

The mortality among the geologists has decreased somewhat 
since the above was written, as experience has been gained 
as to the different seasons at which nudaria prevails in 
different regions, and the men have been, more frequently, 
allowed to do their recess work in cool sanitaria ; but the 
general amount of exposure, with all its attendant risks, 
remains just as before. The greatest incentive to the geolo- 
gists to continue to work hard would be a great increase in the 
number of amateur geologists who would take a really lively 
interest in the progress of the science in the coxmtiy , and 
endeavour to add to and improve upon what has already 
been done. Apart from those engaged in mining specu- 
lations, the author does not know a single person in South 

43 
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India who takes an aotiye intexest in geological work. At 
home, where there are many amateurs, who are enthusiastic 
workers afterwards, it seems hardly neoessary to observe, that 
it is different. Many of the greatest geologists were in 
the beginning pure amateurs. Lyell, Murohison, De la 
Beohe, Godwin-Austen, Yon Buohy D'Archiao and many 
others, both English and foreign, began as suoh, even though 
they afterwards took to Geology as a profession. 

Amongst amateur geologists South India may be proud of, 
men of the right sort, Heyne, Buchanan, Benza, Yoysay, 
Haloolms, Newbold, General Cullen, Colonel Sykes, Bobert 
Cole, Kaye, and Stephen Hislop may be named of those 
that are gone. Of living South Indian amateurs, Cunliff e. Dr. 
Carter and Dr. (now Bishop) Caldwell did good and useful 
work in former years, but of late they have been silent ! 
Amateurs of the wrong sort, men who look for coal in granitic 
and metamorphic rocks, and are ever recommending the 
search for mares' nests, are not wanted ; they are simply 
hindrances to the cause of science and real advancement. 

This sketch is an attempt to show the actual work done by 
the Geological Survey in South India ; it is necessarily imper- 
fect, as owing to the pressure of prior duties, the greater part 
of it has had to be written in camp without means of 
reference to many of the publications alluded to, and of many 
others bearing on Indian geology. The author has, of course, 
been able to write much more clearly and satisfactorily on 
points coining within the range of his personal knowledge, but 
he has striven hard to do full justice to the excellent work of 
his colleagues, and trusts he has isucceeded. 

B. Brucs Footi. 
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VI. 
LIST OP SAUBA WORDS. 



Mr. W. F. Ghrahamey b.a., of the Madras Civil Servioe, 
kindly forwarded to the Editor of this Jouxnal two unar- 
ranged lists of Sanra Words. As Mr. Qrahame originally 
intended to arrange the lists himself and to write a gram- 
matical preface to them, they were for this purpose retnmed 
to him. But Mr. Ghrahame was eventually by press of work 
and by his leaving this country prevented from carrying out 
his intentions. The Editor has therefore been obliged to 
undertake the publication himself. He has united the two 
lists into one, arranging the words alphabetically. In one of 
the lists Mr. Ghrahame gave the Saura words in Teluga 
characters and in the other list in Roman characters. In 
order to show from what list the words are taken, those 
contained in the latter (Roman) list are printed in Italics. 



LIST OF SAXJItA WORDS. 



Abusb, kaingk. 
Abusing, kainkainte. 
Accounts, id^fan. 
Adopt (to), piodite. 
Afternoon, tambftn. 
Afterwards, nam64e. 
Agreement, mannft. 
Air, ringe, rvhgin. 
All, ku]^4^bin, hudUban. 
Ah (I), (bA». 

Anger, ban4rftpu, bamsr&. 
Ankle, julufMg. 
Are, 4fi^o. 



Arm, kappa. 
Article, aliyafijandra. 
Ashes, kumal. 
Asking, g&rgfix. 
Ate, junUai, 
AxE| 8uda ef^fun. 

Back, pen4umbft, jfilu, 

kindoAg. 
Backside, samhi. 
Bad, ba^saffeTf risSn^ 4. 
Bag, darkona. 
Bamboo, uruiiigan. 
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Banian treb, (aba. 
Bark fto), yit/dtai. 
Bark (of tree), horakg. 
Bb (to), (][akkote ; (In&iitLTe) 

jilai.- 
Beam, am, su^wra. 
Bbard, kctnUan, 
Beat (to), tida^ P^ ; (p^st 

tenBe) pidle. 
Beating, tireti. 
Bbcamb, dili. 
Because, kant aaan. 
Bed, belna^ mndi. 
Beef, tangitijalu. 
Been, 4a]icoyu. 

Behind, k%n4o^t M^« 
Bblibvino, ampoto. 
Bellt, kimpung. 
Below, jayit&n. 
Bending^ mjetum. 
Betel leaves, pannAl. 
Big, 9uda. 
BiKTH, kudle. 
Biting, rameti. 
BiTTEE, afonga. 
Black (blue), yagadam^ 

soadain. 
Blind, ]Lfi4u. 
Blotting, atorle. 
Body, doAg. 
Bone, c^'ahq. 

Book, kan&olaj kambArala. 
Born, ko4dtL. 
Bottle, kante. 
Bought, netilu, f»i^. 
Bound, jetAou. 
Bovine, iang. 
Box, pdlft, pila. 
Branch, anddr. 
Brass, rid/t/i. 
Bravery, bataogoi&ga. 
Bread, ptkptl^ pcppo. 
Break (to), -wotA^ailai ; a 

rope, atialdrai. 



Breaking, pallatira. 
Breaking fast, tambanga- 

lAyi. 
Bring, nai, pangaiba. 
Bringing^ hagAyite. 
Brinjals, an jftnd. 
Broad, tang. 
Broke, allai. 
Brothsr, gftihlim (elder), 

kdku (younger), obLaAg. 
Brought, pa^ale. 
.Buffalo, orooong ; female^ 

insoh bo/hg^ bontel. 
Build (to) a house, gtmhgba. 
Building, jijitinbe. 
Bull, kitun tang^ kuppa tang; 

(holy) kuppa iahg. 
Bullet, gudi. 
Burning, sojritu 
Bush, rukudi. 
But (to), nitoL 
Buying, taratte, g&ani 
By, anin, napsdte. 

Calf, onta^g. 

Cannon, Bo4abfi4&* 

Gar, aludan. 

Carpet, Hndri^ belbd. 

Cat, rammei^. 

Catch hold of (to), nembai, 

Channel, 4&9goro. 

Charcoal, a9^n* 

Chatty (pot), danki. 

Cheese, A4uxnxnL 

Cheeta, kinna. 

Cheroot, adelpur. 

Chewing, rante. 

Child, pasi ; female— insolo 

GiTRONO. teo&vu. 

Cloth, 8in4ri, kab. 

Clothes, sindri; — ^below the 
waist, Hndri kdb ; — above 
the waist, pancaiya kdb. 
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ChOTTDf rM^Bj tart^f taruban. 
GoooANUTy pai4i. 
CoooANUT-TRBBy kobbort ora^ 

paidi ara. 
Gold, raogft, sayyo. 
Comb (to), trad, iffai, i aiba ; 

(imperatiTe), aiia^ ma ; to 

allow to, piggaAgu. 
Coming, y&yibft. 

CONFBSBINO, lagg&. 

Cook (to), dingtai. 
CooKBD, alughi. 
Cooking, <iing ; — ^room, Awuii^ 
Cooi.NBfl0, seyu. 
GoRRBGT, 8aj4itibe. 
Coughing^ kOyatd. 
CouNTBD, didXli, sidlai. 
Cow, tafyih. 
Cradle, tonai. 
Crbaping, IftmUmeti. 
Crimb, dhusaL 
Crow, kdkkan* 
Crying, y6t6. 
CucuMBBR, yanga47&- 
Cultivation, aro. 
Curved, baoko. 
Cut (past tense), edhi. 
Cutting, gatte. 

Danctng, tongeti, taraoga- 

seng, tftngutangfta. 
Darting, rete. 
Datb trbb, sindi ara. 
Day, ainan. 
Day aftbb to-morrow, n6- 

ranie. 
Day beforb ybstbrday, 11107- 

ye. 
Day-light, dhina. 

Day-time, tambA* 
Dead, kdyelle. 
Dbaf, kaUft. 
Delivebeu, nengite. 
Demanding, ta^ilaYftutieeti. 



Dbnyino, yaj4A. 
Descending, layisA. 
Did, tibeti. 
Die (to), ktrlai. 
Died, kirlepo. 
Digestion, teyQ. 
Digging, gayatibe. 
Dining, varruban, tumbAn- 

g&gan, gaaite. 
Distribute, bantetebe. 
DurrRiBUTiNG, titiyyeti. 
Do (Inf.)f tettebe, atibhyft^ 

fubaif mifai. 
Dog, kiiMoro, 
Doing, teputebe. 
Done, tuoeti. 

Door, sanftngu, ara aama^. 
Doubt, annamamiAte. 
Drank, gdhi. 
Drink, alUn ; (to), gdfai. 
Drunk, gayeti. 
Dry (very), endrang. 
Dug, gayft. 
Dumb, benixaal. 
Dung, aso^g. 
Dust, duU. 
Dwelling, dftkkoyeti. 

Ear, ahufan. 
Earring, kwfdumi. 
Eartk, iobo. 
Eat (to), gagabai. 
Eaten, gftyeti. 
Eight, ta^'e. 
Eighty, ortfi' ko^i. 
Elephant, ra. 
Elevbn, galmai. 
Enjoymbnt, pullayite. 
Entreating, gfti^;fijr. 
Evening, vorraban. 
Exempt, mftyeggon, begaj*. 
Eye, ama^n^ mddkm^ modan. 
Eyes, bdgu ama4an. 
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Father, u dng. 

Fault, dde&le. 

Fawning, praitti. 

Fbab, bantim. 

Fbaks, Yoppton. 

Feast, paid, abbn4TQm. 

Feeding, potabe. 

Female^ imolo. 

Feminine, insolobaffe santai, 

Fbyee, asu. 

FicuB EELiGiosA, ofijer. 

Fiddle, ranai. 

Field, seroba. 

Fifty, bdko^i gafy'i. 

Finding, ^atantare,nengetn. 

Fine, togi. 

Finger, onder^ m. 

Firewood, arrugdl^ ahgaU 

Firing, mang&te. 

Fit, 8o4atajan. 

Five, fnoUoi. 

Float (to oause to), tennd. 

Flood, raba4appe. 

Flour, bandr&yi; of rice, 

bandri» 
Flouting, appeng&. 
Flower, taruba. 
Flute, tirudu. 
Flying, aooengetu, yiten. 
Foot, gerig. 

Foretelling, haYugatla. 
Forgetting, kara4&le. 
Forgotten, kaii4Ale. 
Forty, bdko^i. 
Four, orifi. 
Fourteen, migal bdgu. 
Fowl, kancim. 

From, ba4i9 mukhAbft, tem&n. 
Fruit, gdr, qfan^ ujan^ jo. 
Fun, goyibir. 

Gateway, dvaYftift, dfinini. 
Q-xt up (to), tamangbai. 
Given, tibbk. 



Giving, tijrygti, tiyite rotabe. 

Goat, kitni. 

Gk>D, dharma b<njan^ kituAgna 

sonuikg. 
Going, yitte, Mntai, 
Gold, ranna. 
Good, bangsa. 
Got up, denftti. 
Gram, vodai. 
Grandchild, ulleng. 
Grass, ajehgan ; Atj^ asarre; 

green, riadi, agdban riadi. 
Green, amehg. 
Green leaf, amehg vala. 
Greens, vftpu. 
GbiiEviNG, yeyeti. 
Grinding, gafo<}Apu. 
Gun, bfixjA. 

Had, nengeti. 

Hair, u. 

EEand, m. 

Handstick, 4aDga. 

Happened, neog^ti. 

Hatred, ampase. 

He, anin, anen, anillA, ftninini, 

hatirelu. 
Head, AoA, mandra abdb ; of 

a oow, abdhiang ; of a man, 

mandra abdb. 
Heaping, kupp&yeti. 
Hearing, a4angeti, aran^an. 
Heat, aeka. 
Held, nemtai. 
Her, anin. 
Hebe, tinne, tennin. 
Hbbs, anin, anin&te. 
Hiding, soyeti. 
Hill, bam. 
Him, anin, anninnft. 
His, anafij&te. 
Hole, pattUj putar. 
Holy, kitun. 
Horn, singa, thetu^fepe. 
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HoESB, kuduta. 

H0R8SORAM, bilft. 

Hot, panyumf (to the taste), 

Boyft. 
HousBy BtUii, 9U^^ sunda. 
HowBVBR, y&ntakambiy yite- 

Human, mandrana. 
Hump, kuppa. 

Hundred, «o, bosojfnolloi kadi. 
Hunger, 4ol6* 

I, nain, ndn, naiydn. 
In, alluooinga. 
Iron, htang. 
Is, 4^0, 
It, anen. 

Jaoobry, sakara. 

Keeping, ^Skkkojete. 
Kicking, tangft. 
Kid, miirki4ime. 
Kill (to), kubai^ kub. 
Killing, kiyyarft klyelleiftira. 
Kissing, dondon^.^ 
Kitchen, i}ingi<]ingistim. 
Knee, man^radi. 
Knife, kmdu 

Lamb, &yangaine. 
L APING, jaltabe. 

Late, 4©44iy®- 
Late (very), boyiboyi 

4itamboy]4ile. 
Laugh, mangtai. 
Laughing, mftngate. 
Lead, tiUan. 
Leaf, mh. 
Leaking, tiziti. 
Leafing, labbanabetd. 
Learning, gal&mdti. 
Leather, i^mI 
JjR¥Tf kandra ; haixd| ^TU^rn 

badisi. 



liV^Qf putoi ji^g. 
Lie awake (to), amd. 
Lie down (to), amarepo. 
Life, aparddan> 
Lightning, oiburegam. 
Limes, limb&vu. 
Line (rope), uMin. 
Little, aana^ sannan. 
Look (to), gifai. 
Looking, gigitte. 
Loud, taruoan. 

Made, tibeti. 
Make (to), tublai. 
Making, tipuoebe. 
Male, onger. 
Male child, anger paai, 
Man, mamira. 

Mango, Yt3i4ftgQr, uda ; tree, 
vOdu ard. 

m 

Mare, inaah hufutu. 
Marriage, sedrung. 
Matching, almgumyajnb&. 
Me, nen. 
Meat, jehi^ jellu. 
Medicini, regan. 
Meeting, in&3r&. 
Melon, Snake, Iftvu. 
Melon, Bitter, yangla. 
Melting, din4iyyete. 
Mentioned, yup|K>Dgalen4e. 
Milk, A4upu. 
Mind, mansum am. 
Mistake, lappdld. 
Mixing, mayitte. 
Moderate, ba4ioainatkftro. 
Moon, ai^gaita. 
Morning, taggaldan. 
Mother, yang^ bayan. 
Mountain, baru- 
Mounted, dftjeti. 
Moustache, kamtan. 
Mouth, ^n, to^am. 
MuoH| agada. 
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Mud, hbo. 
MuRDEE^ kul^'ib. 
My, ^enftte. 

Nail, akkartH ; of the finger, 

akkarsi ; of the toe, harsi 

jehg. 
Nails, kimme tej&gibA. 
NscK, 9ahka. 
Nbcklacb, iahg gdm. 
Nbvbb, angijate. 
NioHT^ toml, togolan; dead 

of, boyiDoyitogal. 
Nine, tif\fi. 
No, 7aj4a» endroAg, agdaa, 

qua. 
Nose, amu. 
Nose kino, ha44^mu 
NoeTBiL, umu putaran. 
Not, yajda, agfi4&le. 
Nothing, jigcjSkte, agdaa ; tor, 

a9ihg9n. 
Now, namenn&. 
Nuts, guvft. 

Objection, 4ang^- 
Offender, birfile. 
On, lanka. 
One, boyjd, abai. 
Opening, vQrr&. 
Orange, kumalagUry kuma, a. 
OuBs, ambhin&te ndn&te. 
Out, pad4Axi. 
Over, laiikan. 

Paddy, Bero. 

Paddy straw, aldman. 

Pain, oitUti; to oause, 

iceimbi* 
Palmyra leap, kambdmla. 
Palmyra tree, kiwibd ara. 
Tatevlj kambdvald. 
Parrot, auppudi. 
Penetrate (Inf.), ddyeti 



Penis, hi. 
Pewter, iarapu. 
Picking, tabeti. 
Piece, raje. 
Pig, kunUmn, 
Pillar, ftng. 
Pine apple, panasa. 
Place erect (to), dandai^a. 
Planted, bistltoneple. 
Plantain fruit, kintegtlr. 
Please (Inf .)» sarad&tin. 
Plough, irtAu. 
Ploughing, vorro. 
Plundering, rujute. 
Pouring, ta^ga, foft. 
Pouring out, drumftyeti. 
Powder, rasa. 
Praising oneself, ambasim- 

andra. 
Pbetending, bnkkayite. 
Private parts, alqfan^ lojan. 
Pull (Inf.)) dL&^ti. 
PuLLBD, dingaleift. 
Pulling, 4i^dti, 4ing&. 
Pumpkin, kilmyi 
Purging, songaite. 
Pushing, r6b&. 
PurriNG, (][akkotL 

Bain, gantkro, gantlr. 
Rainbow, yi^ixnbhom. 
Ban, yiyameti. 
Beoollecting, galambft. 
Bed, ji, qfur. 
Bbversing, yavete* 
Bice, runkn, roMo. 
BiDGE, oro. 

Bight BASDyjendranm. 
BiPE, aguruy t^'uru. 
BiPjNO, gQiten. 
BisiNG, 4ai4aL 
BivBN, voyundangete. 
BiVER, avo. 
Boar (to), gatai. 
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Bod, ara. 

KooXy vocoun, jalaouxn. 

fiooT, afa» 

Booting, poyipoyittibe. 

Kops, lodan. 

Bound, teddr. 

Bun (to), baiya ima. 

BuNNiNO, yifetin. 

Sacbbd, kitum, 
Sal trbb, sargayya. 
Balt, bate. 
Sand, lakkiyan. 
Scaling, l&mlaxneti. 
ScBATCHiNG, lamdti. 
Searching, s&jritte. 
SsE (to), giUai. 
Seed, aj&. 
Seeing, j^iyan. 
Seen, gifLjeti. 

Sell (to)^ temtem^ timny, timai 
Selling, tente* 
Sending, appajeti. 
Sent, app&yati. 
Seven, gtUji, 
Sewing, 6itar, ditaift. 
Share, bante. 
Shave (to), kofigtdau 
She, ambilA- 
Sheep, miAkurme, 
Shewn, apulayitu* 
Shining, pemingete. 
Shoes, pandai. 
Shot, yudi. 
Shutting, dundrim&. 
Bht, paQ4&. 
Sickle, gatiai. 
Sickness, agu. 
Side, mitaL 
Sight, gijeti. 
Silver, nippa. 
Sinking, atarle. 
Sister, elder, kdki ; younger, 
ayi. 



Sit down (to),ydiai. 
Sitting, goeeti, gdbiti. 
Six, tu4ru. 
SiXTT, yakkodL 
Skin, umal. 

Skt, ruangaw^ iarup^ rtMrif. 
Sleep (to), Mmar ddlau 
Sleep, dimarle. 
Sleeping room, gadumng^ 
Slept, ddmaneti. 
Smearing, parmAreti. 
Smelling, nimjumyeti. 
Snake, ^Vfiibn. 
Sneeze, tAihuyite. 
Soapnut^ ledu. 
Sole (of a foot), tdl jiihg-r 

oliydy jing.. 
Some, ajL 
Somehow, rakkoda^ 
Soon, r^yal. 
Sorrowing, ointftjratiL 
Sour, titin(jl& araogu, arang\ 
Sowing, bijadam. 
Speak (to), Krnatai. 
Speaking, l&ydte. 
Spitting, bij&tdti, bijalan. 
Spoiling, abuser^te, tonaL 
Spoke, Mma, birtai. 
Sprout, ddyetL 
Square, du^» 
Squeesing, labbile. 
Squint, kAyiho. 
Stabbing, poydti. 
Stammering, J&11&. 
Star, tujan; stiars, tuttQyi- 

ean. 
Stick, daiigo. 
Stirring, gorotube. 
Stone, arehg. 
Stood, tamangate. 
Stop (Inf.), dangobengiti. 
Straight, rajo. 
Straw, yaaMiyalangu. 
Stream, jod&. 

44 
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Street, adong. 
Sugar, navalo, adkara, 

SUOARCANDY, du. 

Sun, 4^ga, oyyong^ oyyungan 
Sunday, advdxd. 
SwALix)WBD, mdte. 
Swallowing, moyetu. 
SwBAT, oyyoL 
Sweet, sweetness, mana ; 

very sweet, lagar. 
Swelling, latdj&. 
Swimming, hdngS*. 
Sword, Ie4il0y kadiban. 

Table, patta, subsahara. 
Take away (to), pangai. 
Taking, mameti, p&Dgatate« 
Taking out, tabeti. 
Taring, riyeti, rallidirft. 
Tatty, ktmdi, cauae^. 
Teaching, yijangeya. 
Tears, mannamlongadan. 
Telescope, targis modan. 
Ten, galji. 
That, kuni, anidte. 
Thee, amben. 
THf^rrJumburre. 
Them, anitKJli. 
Then, namo4d, fialdt^a. 
There, kodl, otten^ olite. 
These, kanL 
They, amemAte, aniim& 

aningft, aningi. 
Thief, jiimbura, mandra. 
Thigh, bulu. 

Thigh (of a hog), kinoondri. 
Thirteen, migal bau 
Thirty, bakodi gaf;t. 
This, kani, knnni. 
Those, kirni. 
Thou, amdn^ mandra. 
Thought, to6ile. 
Threashino, nyayeti, any 

Ana. 



Three, ydgn. 
Throwing, 6ir6ti. 
Thump (Ini.), ticjiti. 
Thunder, patt&rigim. 
Tie (to), tobdrdba, tobdrlaL 

Tiger, auda kiran^ kiran. 
Time, yoyum, kaali4ixm&. 
Tired (to be), mangdiau 
Tobacco, poga. 
To-day, naminne. 
Tomtom, kading^ dhampo. 
To-morrow, bdyo. 
Tongue, alloAg^ allangan. 
TooTHy ji^jidan, 
TouGHT, bttimbaiyangan, 

yaugyete« 
Tree, ezra, anSi. 
Turban, annaij kdb. 
Twelve, migal. 
Twenty, bakkodi-ko^. 
JwisT, bojate. 
Two, bdgnj bdgan. 

Under, jattan jaita. 
Unripe, ameng. 
Urine, anung. 
Us, malign. 
Uttering, appayetL 

Ybgetablb, vftpu. 
Vomitting, banta. 

Walk (to), anjilau 
Walking, anite. 
Wandering, goroyete. 
Was, 4akk6yet«. 
Washing, gi<l4ate. 
Watching, vorOl, 4immat&. 
Water, 4^ny da. 
Way, tangoni. 
WB,c/fe», yellen, ken,mallen, 

axnbdn. 
Wearing, toleti, tadgan- 

toleti. 
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Wbbp (to), yidatai. 
What, yftndtilA, vksAe^jUe^ 

anna. 
Whatever, 7atmdeiu]&. 
Wheat, gohamd. 
When, angftn. 
Where, y&hI, (%a 
Whiskers, homthan. 
White, palu^ konkadam. 
Who, boten, boti. 
Whole, ku4dubd. 
Whom, bhotiii, napsele. 
Whose, betiim&te, ayingen- 

mandrftn&te. 
Why, jiana, jitfa aan^ itta 

^an. itta asan. 



Wind, tingln. 
Window, runt&. 
With, haffe^ an anden. 
Woman, intolo ioi, boL 
Wood, dra. 

Yawning, tangamiimete. 
Ye, amaUft, amben, ambillfty 

ambinni. 
Yellow, ^^Jko^. 
Yes, Mgy odL 
Yesterday, rebban. 
You,a]nan, amall&,ambe]iap- 

selo. 
Yours, ambinate* 
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